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D^ 6., H., K., R., Z., stand respectiyely for DddarlOnt Groitfendy HaMthi, 
KrUgery Ramshomj and Zumpt. 

Numerals above the line refer to the ThbU of DiffermccBs if followed by a 
eurvcy to the Cautions, 

An accent after a word, thus (parent^ shows it to be somewhat emphoHe, 

Words printed in italica in the Exercises arj9 meant to call attention to some- 
thing that has been said respecting them, or to some point which should be 
carefully attended to In connection with them. 

Two or more words connected together by hyphens show that they are to bt 
translated into Latin by one word ; as " branches-of-leaming," dootrinm ; " ad 
mirably-skilled,*' perUisrimug^ ^. 



PREFACE. 



Thb present Yolume oontains the First Part of Mr. Arnold's 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the introduc- 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow inunediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracmg 
as much valuable matter as possible within t}ie compass of a rea- 
sonably sized Yolume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
so far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
fences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutiro and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part IL of the present volume b most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it— to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers over 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of D6derlein on this subject ; there is, through- 
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out, a careful and precise notation of the Differences of Idiona 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before — the iterum lierumque of Virgil — till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that is, the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior-* 
in the Editor's judgment — ^to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, &c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but oilly to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and ugages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words ; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it differs from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory Jias to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement; and it is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
American press. 

J. A. S. 

New-Yoek, March I6th, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



On the ArrangemaU of Wardt m a Latm Sentence, 

1. Hie general distmction between the English and Latin ordei 
18 this: 

2. Oi^T In Latin the gonemed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on which they depend ; so that in ample 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, after the conjunction comes the 
euhfed (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of Hme^ place^ manner ^ dec, and last of all the verh, 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedit fi>rtuna, id non eripit. Hirabile 
videtur, quod non rideai haruspez, dec. Non inteUigunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectlgal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that — 

5. 0^ The degree of prominence and emphasis to he given to 
a wordy is thai which mainly determines its position in the sen- 
fence. — And, 

6. a) The two emphaiie positions id a sentence are the beginning and the end; 
*( by the former our attention is excUtd^ and on the latter it reite." (Croin- 
Me.) 

h) Add to this, that the more wwmud a position is for any word, the more 
emphatic it is /or that worA. Thns, "arbores seret diligens agricola, 
quarum adspiciet baccam ipse mm^uam." (Gic) ^ 

e) A word that generally stands close, by another receives emphasis by 
upartOAm from it ; especiaUy if it be thus brought near the beginning or 
end of a sentence. Volinj^attfrnf percepi maximamK Propterea quod 
aliud iter haberent mUhan/. JEdvi equitet ad Caeearem emne^ rever- 
tnntur. 

d^ Another principle aflbcting the porition of words Is the hsimoniotts 
arrasigement of syllables; the.>lote of the sentence. 
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7. GsNirnrE. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub* 
stantive or adjective, stands first if it be the more emphatic ; if 
not^ not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separation 
see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

h) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj.y gen., suhst, (Vera animi magnitude.) 

8. Attributive and Its substantive. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. A very short precedes a longer word : hence the demon^ 
straUves usually stand before their nouns, and numosyUahle suh 
stanUves before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with tiUeSf dec, in apposition to 
proper names. 

Q. Mucins Augur ; Agis rex ; Pythagoras Philosophus. But, 
urhs Roma ; though Cyprus insula j Hypdjns fluvius. 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

JLl. Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of Uoo infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Grenerally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoque immediately after its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Proelio magis ad cfDentum 
secundo, quam, dEC.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor timorem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Virtutum 
in aUd dUus vult excelldre. Alus aliunde est periculum. 

h) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel 
ccnistruction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 



INTRODUCTOBT ESMAKKS. IB 

80 that two of the taUiihetieal words are 9a far oporl as possible. 
PragQe corpus ammxts sempUermu movet. BaHo nostra amtei^ 
tit ; pugnat oratio. Qu» me movenaUy momsseiU eadem te pro* 
fecto. 

OCT Efuntf verOf autem^ fttofue^ fuidem (with of course the 
eneUiies), camiot be the first words of a clause. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



1. The common concords are taken for granted ; that»- 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in number 
and person, 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
subsUtnUve in gender y number and case. 

(3.) A transUive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
after it an accusative of the person or thing acted upon, 

(4.) Verbs of eanstence (such as 5e, become, turn outj 
6cc,) ; passive verbs of being caUedf considered, chosen, 
6cc., take a. substantive or adjective after them in the nomi- 
native case. . 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by whom, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ab, 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Obs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is 
not expressed in Latin; except for the sake of emphasis or 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the poaieimce pronoun is seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to whoac the thing is. See 3 (a). 

0?) When there if any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, 
when /am opposed to you,* the pronouns must be expressed. 



* The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two ae> 
tions of the tame person. EJeei ego te armatis hominibus, non dqfteL 



18 NOMINATIVE CASE AND VERB. [§ 1. 2-4, 

I. 

§ 1. Nominative Case and Verb. 

2. (a) When two or more nominative cases smgular come to- 
gether, ^ey take a plural verb,* which agrees with the nominative 
case of the most loorthy^ person. 

(h) The verbs est and smu are often omitted. 

3. (a) Et egfO« et BdBms sustuUmus manus, Boik I and BaHms 

Uftedup our hands, 
(b) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friends are the best. 

4. Vocabulary 1. 

And, et ; que endiiie ; atque ; ac d 

If; d. 

Both— and, et— et. 

Hand, ' mSnus, fis, /. 

Sister, sbror, Cris, /. 

Well, benS. 

Hunger ftmes, is, /. 

Sa^"'"^'! condImentum,i.ii. 

Amy, ezercitus, CLs, m. 



*■ The verb is often however In the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
natives, and being understood with the other. This is the common construc- 
tion with et—tt; quum — tunif Ac, when both the nominatives are Hngulavj and 
of the mme person, 

b Theirs/ person is said to be more iDorihy than the second, the second than 
the third. 

« For " Balbus and /," the Romans, putting "/" rfrst, said " Ego et BaOms," 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said " Ego et Rex mens," he w^ a good 
grammarian but bad courtier^ 

' d Et joins words each of which Is considered independenifyt and as ofeqttai 
importance: atqub ( = adque) or Ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion that is, if anything, of more importance 
than the preceding one ( =: < and also,* * and mjoretna:*) : qui joins a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as hdonging to it, and often as forming 
one complex notion with it. 

When et connects principal dauaeSf subordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by qae^ or (if nmi^n^notions) atqwe, * 

Atque is used before vowels or consqnants, but especially before vowels. 

Ac is used before conoovuxnta (though not very often before the k sounds) ; but 
not before vowels ox h, Mr. Allen shows that ac (though very rarely met with 
before^, q) is not very uncommon in Cicero before c. So^also Zumpt. 



§ 2. 5-0.] ACCVSATIYB WITH lHyU i i T lVM . 10 

War, JmUuii, L n. 

A Gau], GaUna, i m. 

Many, rnvlti, m, a. 

Veiy many, parmnlti,* m, a. 

Caaar, Caaar, C«alrl% m. 

To hit up, toUfte^ aoatld, aabllt 

To wage (propaily to cany), fOera, gaaa, geat 

To eoaqifli^ TincBre, Tie, Tict 

ExtTCtn !• 

5. If you and the^anny' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14, 
13). Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. Both you 
and I (1 OU. P) have waged many' ware. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' ware. The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Grauls were* conquered by Caesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
health, it is well. 



xr^ n, ^ 

§ 2. Accusative vnih h^mithe. 

6. The u^nUioe takes before it not the nominative, but Jie 
accusative.^ 

7. Many aentencea that in Engliah are joined to a verb by the coiuunc- 
tion * thatt* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and inJtniHv*. 

8. In turning such sentences into- Latin *thai* must be omitted; the 
English nominaihe turned into the aeeu$ati9ei and the English verb 
into the inftnUi9t mood of the same tense. 

9. The accusatlYe with the infinitive follows verbs {smHefuU et deda^ 
rand£) otftdSnig^ Anowir^, wUhing^ hearings bdUvingt thinking, Ac, ; 
and such expressions as, it is eertai'n, manifettf true, Ac, * 



• Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of * very.* 
I Exerdtusqne. Que must always be appended to the latter of the two words 

connected by it. 
ff This idiom is not uneommon in English, though far less common than in 

liatin. 
"lmdendhimtohediimi9»ed** (fbr 'lordeieA thai he dundd be dSemUted^), 
** I aaw him to he a knai^" (for * I saw that he was a knavery. 



^ 



90 ACcmsATnrB wit& iNFiMirivB. [§2. 10-13. 

10. (a) Respondeo, pheere ei mihi locunif I answer that the 
place pleases me too. 

{b) Respondit, placSre et sibi locum^ He answered that the 

place pleased him too. 
(c) Sentimus caUre ignem, tdvem esse albam, dulce mel^ 

We know-hy-our-sensesj that fire is hot ; that snow is 

tohUe^ honey stoeei. 

11. VOCABULAEY 2. . 

To answer, respondSrei respond, respons. 

To understand, intelbgSre, intellez, intellect. 

To deny, negire, Sv, St. ^ 

To dn, peccftre, Sv, it. 

I remember, mCmml, Jmper. memento ; pi, mementote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sentire, sens, sens. 

To ii^ure, oiTend-against, viol&re, &v, St. 

Law, lex, ISgls,/. 

Cautions. 

12. [C. I.] OCr Himy her, them (or he, she, they, when they are 
to be translated by the accusaUve) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case ofstd, when they and the 

41^ nominative of the verb stand for the same person. 

Also, in the same case, Ms, hers, its, thetrs, 
must be translated by suus. 

13. { He my* that it pletuet him. 
( He Bcdd that It pUtued him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of attraetum) assumes the 
pott form, when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence 

0^[C. II.] Ina sentence toith 'that' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to he translated by the present {and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
hyUisnottohe described as o\tt hehre the time of 
^ principal verb.^ 

05^ [C. in.] 'Should' after 'that' is to be transited by the 
present infinitivey when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



h Thus "he aaid that it pleated him"— when? at the time of his nyliif iti 
(plaeere) : before the time of his saying it ? (ptoeiMMr). 



§8. 14-17.] ACCU8ATITB WITH uiymi T ivg fl 

^ Exercise 2. 

14. He answered that he'^ had waged many' wan. He 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not 8inned).*f He 
ssLjsthat he does not* understand. He says (hat CoBsarwill fio<* 
ofiend-against the laws. Remember that hanger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood.** He answered, that both you 
and j^albus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus have 
sinned. 



§ 8. Accusative vnth Infinitive continued. 

15. (a) After hope^ promise, undertake, &c., thefiUure infimiive^ 
IS used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (b) after preteittfy 
the ace, of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),^ 

A young man generally expects to live a long time, 
{h) Simulat se furdre, He pretends to he mad. 
ftJr [C. IV.] * Would,' * should,' after a past tense are future 
forms : 
( He says that he will come. 
( He said that he v>ould come. 

17. Vocabulary 3. 



A business. 


negodum, i, n. 


A journey, 


Iter, tlingris, ti. 


To hope, 


sperire, 8v, at. 


To come, 


venire, vSn, Tent. 


To promise, 


pollicSri, poUicitus; promittSre, piomi^ 




promiss.! 


To undertake, engage, 


recjpCre, io, recSp, recept. 



• These Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to the Caution*, 
t These Numerals refer to the TabU qf Difftrencea of Idiom. 
i For * he promises to coimi = he promises thai he will come. 
He hopes to Iwe zs. he hopes that ht $haU live. 
He pretends to be mad is he pretends thtit he is mad, 
« With the compound infinitives eaoe is often omitted. 
I Promittere (to give U forth) is the general word for promi$iing, whetfier good 
or eoS. PoUiceri is to qfer from one's own free-will and inclinations, used only 
of promising good, PoUicM^being used for free and graeioue promlseib 



23 AGSEEMBNT OF ADJBCTIVS WITH SUBSTANTIYB. [§4. lS--dl« 

To finish, acoompUsh, eonf loSre, io^ conftc, conlect. 

To pretend, sxmulare," Iv, MX * 

To be mad, fttiSre, (neat. : noperf, or nqnnt^ 
To (my, your, Ac.) eatis- 

£eiction, eatis&ctorily, ^ ex'sententU* 



^1 



saccesafnlly, 
To have a prosperous voyage, ex sententU navigire. 

Exercise 8. 

18. Solon pretended to he mad, I will pretend to he mad. He 
promised to come, I engage*tojin»A the bosiness to your eatufac- 
turn, lYioi^XhBXyo\xyfi\\lumeaprosperou$ voyage. The business 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad, I promised to fmeh the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he toouZdl^' finish the business. He ^ay^ that he 
will no^ come. He has accomplished his journey saiirfactorily. 



in. 

§ 4. Agreement of Adjective with Suhstantive, 

19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the most worthy, 

20. (h) If the substantives are thbgs that have not Ufcy the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is < man^^ * wmaan^ < ihing^ it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] « ThxR^ should be expressed ty * re*' (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leav.e it doubtful whether iTien 
or things were meant. 
Thus *qfmanjfihingtf not muttsncm, but muUarum rertan. 



jnwnitto would naturally be qflm used of promising what has been requiML 

Hence 

UUro polliceor s protmUo (sepe) rogatus : 
Nee makk polliceor, mala sed promittere possnm. 
" dun noit sunt timiiio; qua stmt ea dtwtintiiimltir. 
* The pronoun should be expressed (ex mei 9entmtH ^.) whenever to laavt 
tt dut would cause an ambiguity. ^ 



§ 4. 2!2-25.] A6RSEMENT OF ADJECTIYS WITH SVBSTANTIVB. 38 

^^/22. (a) Castor ei PoUuxex equispugnare mnsunt, Castor and 

Pollux were seen to fght on horseback, 
(b) Inter se contraria sunt benefieium et injuria^ A benefit 

and an injury are contrary to each other, 
(e) Boni sapientesque ex civitate pelluntur, The good and 

wise are banished (literally, driven from the state), 
(d) PraterUa mutare non possQmus, We cannot change 

the past. 
* (e) Omnia mea mecum porto, / am carrying all my property 

with me. 

23. Oba, 1. The neuUr plural without a substantive Is generally used 
in Latin, wher^ve use the Hngular. Thus 

mifcft, verynntdi^ everything, thepadf 

multa, permulta, omnia, prateclta, 

UttU (few things), very UUle, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24. Obe. 2, The neuter adj. is used in Latin without a substantiTS, 
where we might substitute * thinge,' but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property, objedt, poBeeeeioiu, peiformaneee, Ac. 

[C. vl] Obs. Cum is written (ifter, and as one word with, the 
ablatives me, te, &c. : mecum, tecum, secum, no- 
biscum, vobiscum, 
25. Vocabulary 4. 

(Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se {between themedvet). 



Grood, better, best, 


bsnus, melior, optxmus. 


Wise, 


sSpiens, tis. 


Deaf, 


surdus, a, um. 


Parent, 


parens, tis, eom..gend. 


Virtue, 


virtus, fitis, /. 


Vice, 


vitium, i. n. 


BUnd, 


cscus, a, um. 


All my property, 




To owe. 


deb€re, debu, debit. 


To banish. 


pellSre ez civitate (pell6re, pepM, puis, to 




drive). 


To be ignorant-of, 


ignorare, iv, at. (aee,) 


To see, 


cernCre, cr8v, cr6t (properly to separate; 




hence, to distinguish ; to see clearly ; the 




proper word to express the possession of 




dieHnctviMion), 



• The other possessives, hcu«, tutw, nos^, ^., must be used for thy, kU, our, 
*c., property. 



94 ' TRB BBLATIVB. [§ 5. 26--80. 

Tft cany, portSre, Sv. St 

To hear, audire, !▼. iu 

To apeak, Itfqui, locGtua, or loquutna. 

To fight on horaeback, ex eqno, or ex equiaP pugnire. 

Exercise 4. 

26. They are banishing the good and wise. We are all 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A blind man does not see. The good and xoise have been 
banished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, h,) We shall carry aU our 'property with us. 
He spoke very UUle. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is nof well. ^They will hear UtU^ : 
.they will speak much (p. 14, 15, li). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much* to your parents. 
He says that he will n^ fight on horseback. 



)L 



IV. 



§ 5. The Relative. 

27. The relative pronouns 

qtdy qualiSf qtumhUy ^vot^ 

answer respectively to 

if, tcUiij tantus^ tot. 

28. In a relative sentence,** 

0:^ Each clause has its ovm verb, and its oum independent 

construction, 
29. A relative pronoun agrees with some case of a substantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus refer$ is called its antecedent (orfore-going substantive). 

The antecedent, in a sentence /titty expressed, would be expressed 
twice ; and it sometimes ia expressed twice in Latin : this, however, 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent is generally omitted in the 
rdaivoe dattae. 

30. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



9 Ex equOf if we are speaking of one person ; ex equUf if of more. 
4 The clause in which the relative stands is called the relaHve dauae f the 
other, theprindpal^ or antecedent clause. 



§ 5. 31-33.] TUB BSLATIYB. 

relative^ and omitted in iheprincipdl clause ; and {d) when thi. 

the case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent 

being expressed in it^ and represented in the principal clause 

(though not always) by the proper case of * w' or * Aic* 

31. The ^ i«|' however, is often omitted, especially when < man* or * thm^ 

is meant, or, when the vei^bs {govern the same ease. 

If the antecedent w<mld be in diferent oau§ in the two clauses, 
'is* or *A«c' is but seldom omitted.' 

32. (a) Nullum animal^ quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 

potest, No animal that lias bloody can he toUhmU a heart, 

(h) Arbdres seret diligens agricdla, quarum adspiciet 

baccam* ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman 

wiU plant trees, a berry of which he wiU himseff 

never behold, 

— {c) Accepi quas Uteras ad me dedisti, / have received the 

letters which you sent me, 

(d) Bestise in qtto loco natae sunt, ex eo se non commdvent. 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour* 

hood (place) in which they were bom. 

[C. vn.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 

of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, 6ic, 

It often Iiappens that the corresponding Latin verb is atready tranf 
mivoef so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition beUmg$ (as it were) to the verh^ torn the sen- 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposition still ding$ to the v«rM 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that is 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to deride sr ttt 
laugh ai. 

88. Vocabulary 5. 

Obs. Substantives in us from the root of the supine (wliich end there^ 
fore in fti* or nut) are of the fourth declension ; ezcept,of course, those 
that, like legoiue, denote peraons. 



' It is, however, sometimes : 

(ttoB cum Iffatio pueroa miseram, eplstolam mihi attulenmt. (Oic.) 

QiuB prime innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

• A berry; any little round fruit, not a n«^; e,g. of the oUpe, cedar, /im^p«r, At 
i Thus : 

' He laughs at Cassius.' 

< CaMdttp is IfUf^^fid at: Therefore to lavgh^ is virtuaUy one verK 



M 



THE BELATIVE. 



[§5. 34. 



No, 



Blood, 

Without, 

Heart, 

Tree, 

Fruits (of the earth, a crop)^ 

<of trees,) 

Field, 

In vain, 

Harvest, 

Praise, 

Easily, 

Not yet. 

Right, 

To till, cultivate. 

To bear, produce. 

To deserve, 

To deserve well, Ac, ot, 

To praise. 

To believe, 

To deceive. 

To behold. 

Self, myself, himself, Ac, in nom. 



O:^* • What ' as a relative = 



nullus, a, um. Oen, nuBiuB. 

animal, alls, n. 

sanguis, mis, m. 

sine (governs ablat.), 

cor, cordis, n. 

arbor, tfris,/. 

fruges, G. frugum, /. 

fructus, fis,« m. 

ager, agri, m. 

nequidquam, frustra.^ 

messis, is, /. 

laus, laudis, f, 

facile. 

nondum. 

rectus, a, um. 

colere, colu, cult. 

f Sro, tttli, latum. 

merSri, meritus. 

de (with dblat.). 

laudare, av, at. 

crgdSre, credid, credit {dai,), 

decipere, io, decep, decept. 

adspicSre, io, adspex, adspect. 
, ipse (which stands for all these, the pro- 
nouns ego, tu, Ac, not being ex* 
pressed.) 

that which ; those (things) which. 



Exercise 6. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can he without a heart. 
Not every field which is sown, hears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. ^Both you and I> have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
ais field, in vain hopes for''* a harvest. He says that he has not* 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus^. Balbus has 



u Frwctus arboribus, frugu nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 
frugea; and of fructus^ as opposed to fruges. Fructus is the general name for 
produce, and may be spoken of Umd as well as of trees ; and in poetry we find 
frugibtts (Columella's poem on Gardening), and fruge (Hor.) of the fruit of 
trees. 

" Nequidquam {to no purpose, in vain), so far as nothing has resulted from a 
il^ done ;frustra {in vain), of a person who has not attained his purpose. D. 



§6. 36-88.] INFINITIVB USED SUBSTANTIVELY. 27 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised to 
finish,* has not yet been finished.* I have planted a tree, the 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending iB 
have finished* the business to his satisfaction,^ 



V^^ § 6. Infinitice used substantively. 

85. (a) Sometimes on infinitive mood, or a sentence, is the i 
native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the substantive 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
IB this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter - 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, it gen- 
erally foUow it in English, and the pronoun ' U * stands as its repre- 
sentative before the verb ; — ^as, " it is sweet to hear." 

Of course this * if' is not to be translated into Latin. 

36. {b) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find id* quod or qucR res. (Here id and res are in apposi- 
Hon to the former sentence.) 

87. (a) Turpe est mentiri. It is di^acefid to He. 

(b) Multae civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qua res multo- 

rum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which* was the cause of many 
wars, 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit 

secundam ^uam adversam fbrtunam, Timoleon, which 
is thmght more difficult, bore a prosperous more wisely 
ihan an adverse fortune^ 

38. VOCABTJLAEY 6. 

^Pleasant, jucundus, a, um. 

Duty, officium, i, n* 

Against, contra, (gov. accus.) 

Promise, promissum, i, it. 

Disgraceful,. turpis, is, e. 

Easy, facilis, is, e. 



« Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first. 
• The use of id quod^ for quod only, adds emphasis to the relat clause ; whicb 
then generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in It. 



26 UfPINITiyB USED SUBSTANTIVBLT. [§6. 39« 

One thlnff— ftnother, aliud — aliud. 

Man, httmo, hommis ; vir, viri.< 

To keep, servare, Sv, at. 

ReTile, ' maledlcen^ dix, diet (dot.). 

To accuse, accusare, av, at. 

To break one's word, fidem failure; failure, f^felli/ falsum, 

« deceive, beguile. 

To keep one's word, fidem pnestare ; praestare, prtestltis, 

prestitum, et prestatum. 
To lie, mentiri, mentitus. 

To utter many fEdsehoods, multa menilri. 

It is a breach of duty, contra officium, (it is against duty.) 

[C. vni.] * For* before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the infin., is not to be translated. The constructiqp 
is the ace, with in/in.* 

It is a sin \ ^^ * ^^ °^^ ^ **^ ^^ parents. 

c thai a boy sliould not obey his parents. 

J Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what {plur.) is 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) all' good men do.^I hear that you are going to keep your 
word, fit b disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have uttered many falsehoods. It is disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.** It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. Qhave 
praised, not blamed you (note*, p, 17). , 



X Homo is the general tierm fbr many t. e. for a human beingy distinguished 
from other living creatures. Vvr is man as distinguished from troman. Homo 
is often used contemphumaly t vir, reopectfuUy; a man with a manly character. 

7 Distinction between^hZfo and (fectpio: 

' NidldfaUenHo eii^ saepis8ime./bZ2or ; 
At quum decipiar, eulpam deceptor habebit. 

« Cic. has prcestaiurus. 

« But we shall see below that if *for' follows immediately after *it »,' it must 
i>e translated by the genitivs. * B to fir a rich man to do so and so;' dMUo 
est. Ac. 



§ 7. 40-44.] THE RELATIVE. 2U 

§ 7. Relative continued. (Fundamental Rule for the employ, 
ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Wherever dependmi verbs are used in the subjanctive, the following 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the touet. 

40. OCT The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are 
the regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

But — ^the perfect definite^ (or perfect with * have') is con- 
sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with ^hoBtf are followed by the 
present, or (for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive.* 

0^ TJte future perfect is not a subjunctive tense, 
41. The only future subjunctive is the part, in rue with tim^ eeeem, dkc. 

But where we use a future in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 
used the present or imperfect subjunctive. 

(On some English Relative forms.) 

42. ' That' is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after euperUOvoesi the interrogative tofto; Oueame; and 
when both persona and things are meant.) 

43. (a) * As' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative *<u^ must be translated by qui after idem; by quaUs^ 
quantuSf qwd, after taUs, tantus, tot, respectively. 

44. (1) * But' is often, in efifect, a relative pronoun, when it 
follows universal negatives, as nemo, nuUus, nihil. 

(2) The relative * htU' is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When ' but' might be substituted ^r a relative with 
not, the relative and not may be translated by quin ;* 
if the relative is in the nom. (or even ace.) case. 

b The perfect definite is used of actions done in some space of time, a part of 
which is still present. 

« Thus then the 

Present ^ r Present subj. 

Future v are followed by the ) Perfect subj. (for a 

Perfect with (ftoM*) i completed acdon). 

Imperfect . ( l?^^'?''' ""^i'. ;r 

Per^ are followed by the Z^^t:^-^:. 

Pluperfect > ( the time spoken of ). 

« With other cases than the nmimatSne and aeevtsattse, the use of therelofiM 



30 BELATIVE CONTINUED. [§ 7. 45, 40. 

— r^ [C IX.] I3r '-A** and * &u/ * are often (In effect) rdaiiM, 

[C. X.] i;^ ' Suth* in English is often used where size is meant rather 
than quaUty, * SwJir—a^ should then be translated into Latin by tantu* 
— quoTitus; not talU—qualU. 

45. (a) Talis est, quaUs semper full, He is such as he has 

ever been* 
(h) Idem est qui semper fuit, He is the same that (or as) 

he has ever been. 
(c) Nemo est, qtdn^ te dementem putet, There is no one 

but thinks you mad (or, who does not think you 

mad). 

46. VOCABULAEY 7. 

The same, idem, eSdem, idem ; gen. ejusdem, Ac, 

Rule, rSgula, ae,/. 

Expediency, utilitas, atis,/. 

Expedient, utilis, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, ) honestas atis f 

honorable conduct, ) > >./• 

Nobody, no one, nemo, inis ; nemo = ne httmo. 

To think, deem, putare, av, at. • 

This, hie, hsec, hoc : g. hujus, Ac, 

That, ille, Ula, lUud ; g. illius, Ae, 

Nearly, fgre, 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, 4^c. 

Never, nunquam. 

Before, antea. 

To be able, can, posse, ptftui.f 

Wave, fluctus, fls, m. (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. aubj. after * stmt qyS ) there are some who tfunk 

^ Exercise 7. 

[C. zi.] i:^ * That,* when it stands for a substantive which has been 
expressed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

O* The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Subjund, are the regular at- 
tendants of xYiepaet tenses of the Indicative. 



with non is commonly preferred. Z. When qui rum muwt be used will be ex« 
plained below. 

• Quin is qut M{^ui non). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
nom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88, (a). 

f This verb is compounded of an old a4j. potie, neut. pote, with eum. * Pot* 
is prefixed to the tenses of «um, te being clumged into m, and pot-esse, pot- 
essem shortened into poaae, poasem (posses, Ac), The perfect tenses regular 
from potui ( zspoUafui), No imperat. : the part. pcien$ is used as an adjectiva 



$8. 47-51.] . RELATIVE CONTINITBD. 81 

47. This is the same as that. The rule of expediency is the 
same as that'*' of honour. This is nearly the same as another 
thing. You are such as I have always thought you. There is 
nobody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Csesar. 
There is no one who does not (45, c) understand, that you are 
pretending, ^here is no one hut knows that the past (2^, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed. There is no one hut knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were such^^^as I had never seen before. 

^There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

some who blamed me. ^^ f4^ 



4 ' § 8. Relative continued. 

48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of to 5e or a 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, &c. 
it generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the rulei agreement with the antecedent the exeeption. 
Z. K., Ac.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)( 

(Jovis steUay qua ipai&w dicitur.) 

50. (a) DonddUa conjuncta, quas urhes dicimus, Contiguous 

dwellings, which we call cities, 
(h) Theha, quod Bceotise captU est, Thehes, which is the 
capital of Bcsotia* 

51. VOCABXTLARY 8. 

Giory, gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, httnestus, a, urn. 

Star, Stella, ae ; astram, i, which is properly 

a Greek word ; and sldus, eris, n, a 



t Krtiger approves of Zumpfa rule ; but thinks that we cannot go beyond 
fhia in determining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremx says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
si ad voeab%ilvm respiciunt ; sin vero ad rem^ ad consequens.'* But KrUger 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero's practice, it is obviously at 
variance with that of other writers* 



89 RELATIVE CONTINUED. [^ 9. 52, 53. 

constellation, and al8o,one of the great 
heavenly luminaries, e. g. the sun, 
the moon, Sirius, &c. 

Perpetual, lasting^ sempitemus, a, urn. 

Phie, ignis, is, m. 

Island, insula, ae,/. 

Sea, mXre, is, n. 

Ocean, oceanus, i, m. 

As it were, quSsi. 

The world, orbis terrs, or terrarum ; orbis, Is, m. 

Head, capital city, cXput, itis, n. 

To reject. repudiare, av, St. 

To admire, wonder at, admirari, edmiratus. 

To be washed. circumfundi, circumfusus (literally, to 

be poured around ; and either the 
idand or sea is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, incolSre, incolu, incult. 

To call (in sense of naming), vocare,b appellare, nominare, av, at. 

. Exercise 8. 

52. lie rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true' virtue (Gen. before fructus). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pL) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,i which we call the world. There is nobody buf^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world.^ There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. ^There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued. — Relative with superlative : '^ The 
first who—'* 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 



h Vocaref appeUare^ nominare are all to caU; but voeare has, beside thiSf the 
meaning of to caUsssummori! appellare, that of appeaUng to, of calling to for 
aid ; nominare, that of naming, in the sense of appointing or eleding. 

i Quasi should iitand between great and island, 

k Orbis terrarum, rather than terree, when there is a decided reference to 
other lands, 

* The same rule holds good of other aAJectives^nd of appositions. 



^ 9. 54-57.] BELATIVE CONTIinTED. 33 

64. (h) To express "the first person who did a Cing" the 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree 
with the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Volsci civitatenA, quam habebant opHmam, perdiderunt» 

TheVolsci lost the best city they had. 
(h) Primus mala nostra sensit, He was the first person who 
perceived our evils, 
Eng. He wa« the fint who did this : {or,) He was the Jtnt t$ 

do tkw. 
Lai, He the first did this. 

56. Vocabulary 9. 

Faithful, fidelis, is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. 

Grod, Deu8,i 1, m, et,/. 

Fire ( =: conflagration), incendium, i, n. ^ 

To help, apersoninperpIezity,<&c., subvSnire, vSn, vent™ (dot, of person). 

To lose, , amittSre, amis, amiss ; perdere,* per- 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, 5nis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now s= already, jam. 

SiuA 18 yofwr tanperemc* ( qus tua est temperantia, i^ «> ^ 
WUh your uawd ttm^ i quH es temperanti4,<> 
perance { pro tvA temperantlft. 

As far as I know, quod sclam. 

.-Jl^/ Exercise 9. 

57. He was the first who promised to help* me. They will 
lose the best thing they have. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. / The 
fire is such'*^ as I have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. « He was the first who 
undertook to finish* the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperanccy are already well. No one, as far as I know, has 



1 Deus, y. Deus, Plur. {DeC), DU, Dt Dat. (Deis), DUs, Dh. 

« That is, to come under a thing; I. e. to support it. 

B AmUttre is simply io lose, Perdere is to lose actively; ». e. by some exer- 
lion qf om^s own tsiU, Ac. Hence perdere is often to destroy. Aeiisl perdo, 
passive amittere possum. 

• Or, eujus es temperanUm, 



84 UT, NB. [§ 10. 58— 60. 

said this. Sestius was not come,? as far as I know. I have 
lost no opportunity, as far as I Arnow.—— There are some who 
have lost the opportunity (46, a). 



*' 



^ § 10. Ut, N€ expressing a purpose. 



58. (a) * Thai^ followed by may or might expresses a purpose, 

and must be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 
(h) * That' followed by * not,' or any negative word (the 
verb having may or might for its auxiliary), must be 
translated by ne with the subjunctive. 

59. VOCABULAEY 10. 

It is all over with, actum est de (with the abkU,). 

. News of the town, resurbans. 

To send or write news, perscribere, scrips, script, = to write 

fuUy. 

Courtesy, humanitas, &tis,/. 

Courageously, fortiter. 

Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 

To cry out, clamare, Sv, it. 

To live, vivgre, vix, vict 

To die, mori, ior, mortuus. 

To obey, pargre, paru, pant (da/.)- 

To make the same promise, idem pollicdri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis laudeniiar, Many men 

praise others, that ihey may be praised by f^em. 
(Jb) GalllnsB avesque reliqusB pennis fevent pullos n& 
frigore IcB^ntur, Hens and other birds cherish their 
young with their feathers, that they may not be hurt 
hy the cold, 
[C. XIII.] ftCr * To' is omitted after many verbs, which thus 
seem^ to govern two accusatives. 



f [C. XII.] t^ IfdranaUivoe verbs of msHm often form their peifett aeHn 
with *am,^ not 'Aom.' Thus, am com^ wu come, are %\i& perfect and jhnptr* 
fed active (respecdvely). 

4 Such verbs are : give, vowheafe, assign, grant, send. 



^11.61-66.] UT. quo. nk. SO 

When a verb weems to govern two accusatlvei, try whether you can- 
not put in to' before one of them. 

Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the lawa 
of virtue. He was pretending to be mad,* that he might not be 
banished. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. Yoti 
promised that you would send me all the news of the town. Thai 
you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 14, 16, (&)]. He 
praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. No one, tu fat 
as I know,^^ had praised^ Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy ^^ promised to nnish* the 
business. You, with your usual courtesy,^ made me the same pro- 
mise^* as before. T here were some who laughed. 



<£^ 



§11. \Jt expressing a consequence. Quo. N^ prohiUHve. 

62. (a) * That ' afler such^ so, &c. must be translated by * lit ' 
with the subjunctive. 

AitBT these words, *ihtU' does not express a jmrpote, bntaeofiM- 
qiunet! and the English verb will not have *may* or ^migfU* with it 

68. (ft) * That,^ when the sentence has a comparalivem it, is 
translated by quo ; which is equivalent to ut eo (* that hy this '). 

64. 'Not* in prohibUioM is nd. 

65. (c) ' Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 

mperaiively, must be translated by ni. 

Obs. fir 7^ mdjunctive preaeni i» more ecmmonfy ii»ed than ih§ 
imperative, 

66. (d) * As ' before the infin., and after so, such, must be 
translated by ut.* 

Except in this idiom (where *<u* expresses a conaequenee conceived 
as resulting on a particular supposition), ut, *a8,* goes with the 
huUaUaoe, 



r " He gave Kim a penny." What did he give ? to whom 7 
■ It will be seen afterwards, that ^tii ( =s ti< if) is generally used in mnteneet 
«f this kind ; also that *«• not to . . . Ac.* after a negoHve sentence is qtrin. 8S 



86 UT. QUO. NB. [§11- 67-70. 

67. (Kr No ut or n6 goes with the infinitive. 

68. (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diligamus, 

The power of integrity is so great, that we love it 

even in an enemy, 
(h) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit studiosior, J 

think that some thing should he given to the physician, 

that he may he the more attentive, 
(e) Ne .multa discos, sed multum, Do not learn many 

things, hd much* 
{d) Nemo tarn potens est, tt< omnia quae velit efiicere possU, 

Nobody is so powerful as to be able to perform aU he 

wishes. 

69. VOCABULAEY 11. 

DaUy, quotidie, indies, or in die8.t 

Even mind, resignation, sequus animus. 

Toung, jUvenis, junior ssjuvenior. 

Age, time of life, stas, atis,/. 

About, de (governs dUat.). 

Agricultural operations or affairs, res rusticae. 

Of such a kind, ejusmbdi. 

Wind, ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, atis,/. 

Multitude, multitudo, inis,/. 

To meditate, meditation, meditari, meditatus. 

To leave, relinquSre, reliqu, relict. 

To learn, discere, didic 

To appear, seem, • videri, visus. 

To govern = moderate, limit, moderari, atus {accuB.). 

To number, num^are, Sv, it. 

vv* Exercise 11. 

70. Meditate upon''> this daily, that you may leave life witn 
an Qven mind. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things, 



t From quoi die* (oa Tnany day a» Ihtre are) ; compare the Gh-eek harmiftat. In 
dies {daily) = day qfler day^ day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daily. In ^ m c2im,* therefore, or * in dies smgtdost' 
each day is considered as a term of a progressive series. Q,tu)tidie is * every 
day^ daily,' in both senses ; cither, that is, when the Hmple repetUian of an 
action is to be expresaed, or U$ repetUipn combined with progretwiee tncrtoM 
•rdeerum. 



§ 12. 71-77. j UT WITH THE SUBJITNCTIVE. 81 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he might be 
thought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them." I know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.^ He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 

such'*^ that they cannot be numbered. There are some who 

prouiise to help me. 



§ 12. English Infinitive translated hy 'nt^ with the subjunctive, 

71. OiT'The Infin. never expresses 'a purpose in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
translated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be tamed into in order that, or 
that, with may or miglU^ it is to be translated by ut with the stibjunetioe, 

74 Thus, " / am come to see you" ^ " I am come in order thai I may 

see you." Here my suing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the purpose is more obscure. 

For instance— 
I advise > to do it ^ H *^^1^ **' exhort you, in order 

1 exhort i I that you may do it. 

^^* I yon to doit ss S I (uk, or beg you, in order thai you 
I beg, Ac, } ( may do it. 

I command you to do it = J * comrnand you. in order that you 

i may do it. 
I strive to do it = I strive in order that I may do it. 
75. By 'u/' translate infinitive 

With ask, command, advise, and strive. 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put *n8' for *trf' when there's a *not,* 

76 But of verbs signifying ^to command,^ juheo takes (zcc. and 
infin, — [See however note** 219.] 

n. (a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augeret, asylum pate- 
fecit, Romulus, to increase the number of his citizens, 
opened an asylum. 



" UT*/** is the proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no 
iidindion to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refer- 
ence to be strongly marked. 

V The neuter of the comparative adjective is used for the comparative adverb. 



88 TTT WITH THE SXTfiJUNCTIVE. [§ ^2. TS. 

(h) Militibus imperavity ut clypeos hastis fercuUrent, tie 
commanded the soldiers to strike thdr shields %jUh 
their spears. 

(c) Enltar, ut vincam, I will strive to conquer. 

(d) Magno opere te hortor, ut hos de philosophic librus 

studiose legos, I earnestly advise you to read atten^ 
Uvely these hooks about philosophy, 
{e) Capram monet, ut in pratum descendat. He advises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow* 
(f) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, / beg of you not * 
to be disheartened. (Literally, no^ to d^ess your 
mind.) 
fC. XIV.] When ^ that ' introduces a consequence, * thai not ' is 
tU non, not ne. 

That-^not \ ^^^^P^n>ose ne. 

( — consequence. . .ut non* 
78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by ut.) 

To ask, ^ rbgare, av, it. 

To strive, nlti, more commonly enlti, nisus, and 

nizus. 

To advise, suadere, suas, suas (dot. of person). 

To warn, mondre, mona, monit {ace. of person). 

To exhort, hortari, adhortari, tatus. 

To command, impSrare,^ &v, St {dat»). 

To charge or commission, mandfire, &v, at {dot.).. 

To direct, tell, when spoken of) - j ^ 

an instructor, ) 



* For ne, u/ ne is found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. Grrofo- 
fsTtd thinks that Cicero uses nine in the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the whole dausef as to a particular part of U^e g, 
the ver&, or qma^ quidr'i^) when a demonstrative pron. or pronominal adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without ut, ne would 
stand by a word to wliich ne is often appended, as non, an. He says that ut ne 
is found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plautue, Terence, Ovid, &c. : 
but four times (and that in doubtful passages) in lAvij, and not at all in Ceeear 
and Tacitus. 

^ Jubere, to order, bid (with the notion of the thing being right,'or of the 
person having a right to order) ; imperare, to command with power; prempere, 
to direet, from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; mandare, to give 
a tJutrge or commission to a person ; edAcere, to declare officially as it magistrate^ 
v> publish a proclamation. 



§ 18. 79, 80.] UT WITH THE SUB/UWCTIVB. 80 

To order, by a iiroclaiiiauon, or K^j^ ^^ ^^^ 

edict, to puhlish an edict, ) 

To decree, decem^re, crtv, crtt 

Peraevenince, perBeverantia,ae,^. 

Fnry, fttror, 5ri8, m. 

Senate, aenatus, Cls, m. 

Drees, vestltuB, (is, m. 

To return, . redire> (re and eo). 
To hold a levy of troops, to levy > deiectum hab€re. 

troops, ) 

Consul, consul, constflis, m. 

To assist, jOvSre, jQvl, jutum. 

To suffer, pad, lor, passus. 

To take by storm, per vim expugnare. 

By letter, per llteras. 



> 



Exercise 12. 



79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive ic 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. He 
warned Ceesar not to believe the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to He. It is certain, that 
the boy is striving to leam^ I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub- 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles^ to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great a*** his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops. — ^There 
are some who lie. 



§ 13. Ut, &c. continued. 

80. (a) In sentences where < ut ' should be used (to express a 
]pttTfose\ if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the cffir 
Hoe pronotm or adverb is used. Thus — 



« m,i!oi{ii generaDy in the compounds), Tftcm. Pres., eOtU^U; fmto^ UU^ 
ami. Imp. ibam, Fut ibo. Imperat. i Subj. pres. earn. Imp. ir&m. Part 
ieiUt emiiU, Get. eundi, 4tc 

TMasrilia. 



40 





UT. 


[§ 13. 81-83 


that nobody y 
that nothing, 
thatnOf 


not, 
ut nemo, 
ut nihil, 
ut nuUus, 


but, 
ne quis, 
ne quidy 
ne uUus, 


that never, 


ut nunquam, 


ne unquam. 



61. (6) But if the senten 3e is a antfeguenee, then ut nemo, Ac. should be umc/. 

82. (a) Alexander edixit, ne quii ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 
pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no other 
person than ApeUes should paint him (Purpose), 
(b) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis 
cus(5dem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
Uberality, that he never appointed a ketper for his 
gardens (Consequence). 

88. Vocabulary 13. 



It remains, 

It follows ; the next thing is, 



relYquum est, restat. 
sequitur.t 



That(oyfar reljquum est, restat, ) „j (,^ ,„^^,„^,), 
and sequitur,) ) 



To desert, 

To make this request of you, 

To leave s= go out of^ 

City, 

Town, 

First, 

At first. 

For the sake of. 

For my sake. 

Fear, 

Unwilling, 

Glad, joyful. 



desSrSre, seru, sert. 

illud te rogire. 

ezcedSre, cess, cess (oUot). 

urbs, urbis, /. 

oppidum,* i, n. 

primum. 

primo.* 

causft. 

met causA. 

timor, 5ris, m. 

inYltus. a, um. 

laetns, a, um. 



(Lot.) He did it untDilUng ; glad; joyful, 
{Eng.) He did it unwilUngly s gladly; joyfuUy, 



* The use of the perfect eubj. in this example instead of the impetf. will be 
explained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 

t Abnl ut, ' be it far from vuf (as given in the earlier editions), belongs to the 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use velim hoc aJMJt ; or quod 
proettl aboit, inserted parenthetically. 

I « Oppidum propria infra urbem est ;" but all cities and towns came to be 
(frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Yalla, quoted by Grombie.) 

• Primo is sometimes used for ^JtrH • but not primttm for *at,firot.* C. 



} 14. 84-88.] QUiN. 41 

Exercise 13. 

84. Religion warns (us) never to break our word. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your will for my sake. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great wa^ 
the fear of all men, that'*^ no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
loas aH over with the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 

^There were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 

who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



W^ 



14. Quin afler verbs of doubting, &c. 



85. (a) When * as not^ with the infinitive follows * w ' or 

* such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by ' qmn ' with 

the subjunctive. 

t^ The sentence before quin is always negative. (An inUrrogaltioe 
sentence that expects the answer *no,' is in effect a negative sentence.) 

86. {h) 'Bta; 'hut that,' or Hhai,' after verbs of doubting, 
^yvngy restraining, &c., in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by quin. 

87. (c) Afte'. negative sentences the par/2cipta2«u68fa7Utv6 governed by a pre- 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by qum, with «ic6J. 

38. (a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tam gravem, quin is 
die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 
is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 
flight, 
{b) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli, 
It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 
deceioe than to be deceived, 
(e) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricidam compeUaret, She 
never saw him without calling him fratricide. 
Vix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jacfiret, He could 
scarcely be prevented from throwing stones. 



4S QUiw. [§ 14- 89-92. 

. VocABULAEY.14. [Of words, &c., followed by quin.^ 

N'ot to doubt, noil dubitare. 

There is no doubt, non est dubium (it is not doubtful). 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

I cannot refrain from, temperare mihi non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest. 
To leave nothing undone to, dc. nihil prsetermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non igilll^o. 

World, mundus, i, m. 

Design, consilium, 1, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90. Who doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other ? 
It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts thai 
the world was made by design ? I don't doubt' that both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. He never sees Caesar without crying 
out that it is all over loith the army. I left nothing undone to 
finish the business. / cannot hut help Balbus. It cannot be 
denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage. I cannot refrain 
from leaving the city. No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 
T here were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, that 
Caius has lost the opportunity. 



91. Non poss&mus, qmn alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare, We 

cannot object to others dissentingyrom us. 
Minimum abfuit {impers.) Octavianus quin periret, Oc- 
tavianus was very near perishing. (Or, But a little 
more, and Octavianus would have perished,) 

92. Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin,) 
Not to object, non recusare.b 

To be very near, to be within a > minimum abesse (to be used imper- 

very little, ) sonally). 

Not to be far from, haud multum abesse, or baud procul 

abesse (impersonally). 
To kill, interficgre, io, fee, feet. 

Of iron, iron-hearted, ferreus, a, um. 

Children, liberi (plur.). 

b From n and ettuMo, 



$ 16. 93-07:] 


QuoMiinrs. 


To love, 


amire, iv, it ' • 


A letter, 


litere (plur.)- ,- 


Truly, 


vere. 


The soul, 


animus, i, m. 


The mind, 


mens, mentis,'/. 


Immortal, 


unmortalis, is, e. 




Exercise 15. 



48 



93. He was toUhin a Utile of being killed. It cannot be denied 
that it is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
that duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am within a 
very little of being most miserable. No one is so iron-bearted as 
TMt to love his own children. I cannot but^^ send you a letter 
daily. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object to your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied that the 
rational- faculty should (debeo) command the heart. It cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal. ^° 



§ 15. Quominus, 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by quominus, n 
This quo minua (by which the less) :sut eo mimu {that the Utt hy t/). 

95. With verbs of fearing, < that ' must be translated by, * ne y' u 
' that not' hy ' ut.' 

a) * Thatnot^ may also be translated by *ne wm^ which is stronger 
than *!«<.' 

96. [C. XV.] After verbs of fearing^ the ISxig.Juture and the participial 
eubstantive are translated by the preaerU or imperfect subjunctive with 
ut or lie. 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit beatus ? What f re- 

vents Caius from being happy ? 

(Or, quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 



e Anima^ the breatlkof life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
Animu»f * the aouly* the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, Ac, ' the 
heart.* Mens, the intellectual faculty ; the rational faculty. Hence animus should 
be used for mind^ when it means disposition^ spirit^ &c. 

* With quid obOat (especially when the person Is represented by a pron. of the 
fbrH or •eeond person), the dat. is generally omitted. Umess It be a pron., it 



44 QUOMiNUS. [§ 15. 98— lOO. 

(ft) { Vereor ne veniat, I fear that he will come. 
I Vereor ut veniat, I fear that he will not come, 

98. {Eng.) What prevents Cuius from fceiw^ happy 1 

(La/.) What prevents, (y ic&ic/i Caius should betfu Um happy 1 

99. Vocabulary 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed by quomimu.) 



To prevent, 




obstaxe, obstlt, obstlt {dai.). 


To deicr, 




deterrSre, deterru, deterrit 


To hinder, 




impedire, ivi, Itum. 


It is owing to 


Caius that, 


per Caium stat quominus, i&c. 


To endure, 




sustinere, tinu, tent. 


To fear. 




ver§ri, veritus; timere; metuSre, me- 
tui.« 


Nothing, 




To obey. 




parere, ui itum {dot.). 


To increase, 




augere, aux, auct, trans. ; crescSre crev, 
cr6t, (intrane.). 


Bv sea and land, 


terrft marique. 



Exercise 16. 

[Is quotidie or indies used of daily increase or decrease IJ 
100. Wiiat prevents us from doing this ? Nothing prevents 
J ou from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue^. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I shall not endure such*'^ labours. I fear that 
he wUl not be able to endure such labours. I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ? Do not pretend to be mad.* It cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. It was ow'ng to Caius that we 'did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as nam. to the next verb. After deter, &c., the ace. should be 
expressed, unless it be a pronoun of th^Y^st or second person. 

• Timere, metugre, vereri, are all used 'for /«ar; but (1) if a reverential ot 
humble fear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxious fear of 
a threatening eyi\,metuere. Metus is the/ear of the mind arising from a con- 
sideration of circumstances and appearances : timor, the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity. (See D. vereri.) Vereor, which expresses the least 
degree of actual/eor, should be used to express doubt or/tMir about thehappen- 
mg of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. FormidSrt, * to dread,' 
Mtgreai and lasting fear. 



§ 16, 17. 101-106.] IKTJIEROGATIVB WORM. 45 

VL 
§ 16. Interrogative Sentences, 

101. Questions (when inUrrogaiice pronouru or adrerb* are not used) art 
generally asked in Latin by interrogative panicles. 

102. (a) Ne asks simply for information, (h) Num expects 
ihe answer ' no :' (c) nonne, the answer < yew.' 

103. NS is enditie ; that is, always appended to a word, and written as its 
la^gt/Uable, 

104. (a) ScribitnS Caius ? Zr Can<« writing ? 

\h) Num putas . . . ? Do you /iktniS; ^ ( =» you Jon't 

think, c2o j^ou ?) 
(c) Nonne putas . . ? Don't yow (/^nil ^ ( = ^^ ^® 

tWnil:, don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonnS canis similis est lupo ? What ? is not 

a dog like awoff'? 



§ 17. I^j^rpgdSve V ^o ri s , I * / 



^y 



105. TFAo/ (quis.) Ho^ol (qui, abl. : tw<A an adjective^ 
quam.) How does it happen that ? (qui fit ut . . ? vdih suhj,) 

Cr'^y3r^quare'( = quare). 
When? (quando?) {Quum is never interrogative.) 



Where, 

Whence, 

WhUher, 



ubi, } f ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc, 
quo, J ( eo (hue, illuc). 

Exercise 17. 



106. Have not the good and wise been banished ? Are not 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ? Do men govern the 



( Quare {vjherefore) is only used when the eau»e is decidedly asked : when, 
that is, an annoer i» required. Cur is used whether an answer is required or 
not : henoe it is the proper word in expoBtukOory and objuxfatory ■entonces. 



46 DBPBNDEIfT QUESTIONS. [§18.107—11^ 

winds and seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not th 
world made by design ? Do we not owe very much to our parents 
Was it not owing to you that we did not leave the city ? Wai 
not Caius within a very little of being killed ?'* Were not th< 
waves such'*' as' you had never seen before? Whence do yoi 
come ? (or, WTiere do you come /row ?) Did all promise to help' 
you ? [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi. 
ness 1 Do we not all hope to live' a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily ?• There are some who'"* 
deny that Caius h^ finished the business. There were some 
who reviled me. 



fc 



x^ 



§ 18. Dependent Questions. 



107. A depmdeni question is one that is connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions yo^^ot^ and depend on such words as to ask, 
doubt, know, or not know, examine, try, Ac, 

109. (a) (b) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be m 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are asked by whether ; or by inter - 
rogative pronouns and adverbs. 

HI. Since what and who are also relatives, but the relative is in Latin a 
different pronoun, care must be taken to use quis, quid, (not qui, quod) 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. XVI.] 0:5" Whoy what, wfuchy are often dependent 

interrogatives, especially after verbs of asking, 
knowing, doubting, dsc. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent, sentence stands as the 
accusative to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

115. (a) Dubito, numfi id tibi suadere deheam, 1 ioubt whether 

I ought to give you that advice^ 



s Ohs, In a dependent sentence, num ia * whether,* and does no* n'^c^ssarlly 
imply that vhe answer 'no' is expected. If, however, the answer *ns* inex 
pected, nwn should be used, not ii£. 



§19. 116-119.] DOUBLE QUESTIONS. 47 

(h) QusBsieras ex me, nonne putarem, &c., You ha in* 

quired of me whether I did not think, deo. 
(c) Quis es ? — ^Nescio, qvis sis, 
116. Vocabulary 17. 



To inquire, 


qusrere, queslv, quaetit, 


Of (after inquire), 


ex (with ablai.). 


To say, 


dIcSre, a!z, iict. 


Well = rightly, 


recta. 


Dog, 


canis, is, com. gend. 


Uke, 


similis, is, e {dot.). 


Wol^ 


liipus, i, m. 



I don't know whether, I almost ) haud sclo an, or neaeio an {vUh h^^ 

tliink, I am not sure that— not, ) junei.). 
Dishonourably. turpiter. 

Exercvse 18. 

117. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
Gomes from. Ought I to do this ? I doubt whether I ought to do 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf, / 
donH know whether he has not said well. He said that he did 
not* know.'^ Balbus has not come, as far as I knoto.^^ Is it not 
better to di6 than to live dishonourably ? I will leave nothing un- 
done to finish^^ the business to your satisfaction,' I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. Who does not know how delightful 
it is to be praised by the good ? I will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were. There are some who"» have inquired of 
Balbus. 



§ 19. Double Questions, Use qf^eji'in single questions. 

118. (a) (ft) In double questions * whether * is to be translated 

by utrumy num, or the appended ne; ^or^ by an. 

Num. in direct questions is only to be used when the answer 'tio' is 
expected. 

119. (c) {d) (e) But in dependent questions ^ whether^ is 
often untranslated, and ' or ' translated by an, anne, or the ap* 
pended ne. 



48 BOtTBLE QUESTIONS. [§ 19. 120-122» 

ia(K {/) An is often found before single questions, but this was at least 
n3t a common practice with Cicero, <&c. When an is so used, there is 
always an ellipse of the other posaibUUy^ which may generally be sup- 
plied without difficulty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously abturd; 
so that assent is really demanded to the suppressed alUnuUive, The 
force of such a question may often be given in English by * then.* 

{0) This use of *an* is often found in replies; between which and the 
preceding statement an expression of assent or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in haud «c£o, 
or iiu^cio an ; dvbito an ; incertum est an ; qtuero an ; amsido an ijorai- 
tan (fors sit an), &c. {Hartvngy Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

S;;^ ' Or Mn questions is to be translated by on orn« ; never by aut in a 
proper double question ; when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121. (a) Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is that your 

fault or ours ? 

(h) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliqulL animi 
an consul to et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference, whether an injury is done from 
some perturbation of mind, or deliberately and pur- 
posely, 

(c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum, 
Whether the number of the stars is even or odd^ U 
uncertain, 

{d) Quaeritur unusne eit mundus an plures, It is a qiies- 
tion whether there is one world or more, 

(c) Servi liberinc sint quid refert ? What does it signify 
whether they are slaves or free ? 

( jT.) An*- turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is (passion- 
ateness) useful even then ?* [Is it not then preju- 
dicial ?] 

122. Vocabulary 18. 

It makes a very great difTerence, permultum interest. 
What difference is there 1 what j 
difference does it make? ( ^^^ ^"^erest? 



^.In the following passage tue suppressed alternative is so obvious, that toe 
might introduce the question by * or.* Cur misereare potius quam feras opem, 
si id facere possisl an sine misericordiE liberales ease nen possumus? Why 
thould youpityt roGier than assist them if you can? Or^ is it impossiblefor us to 
he Hberai without pitying? 



^ 20. 123, 124.] MA7, MIGHT ; CAN, GOULD. 40 

There is no difierence, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), fiSras. 

To drink, bibere, bib, bibit 

Wine, Tfniun, 1, n. 

Water, aqua, ab, /. 

Death, mors, mortis,/. 

Sleep, somnus, 1, m. 

Beginning, Initium, 1, n. 

Another ss a second, one more, alter, altera, aitemm, Otm, altetius, Ac. 

Or not (often without a verb, as ) ^^ „^„^ ^ ^^^^ ^^,y y^ ^^^^ 



the second member of a dou- 
ble question), 



'i 



necneb «n mdireei qtuaUmu. 
Exercise 19. 



123. What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
. water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
oeasts ? Is death an eternal' sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



§ 20. How to translate may, might ; can, could, d^c, when Iheff 
are principal verbs. 

124. Mat ; perf. Might {permission). Licet,^ it is permitted. 



b By neau the questions are joined copulaHodyf by an nan advertaOvefy. In 
neene therefore the question Is made, as it were, otu; and no opinion of the 
speaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an nan the notions 
are opposed to each other, either nrnpfy^ or so that it is implied that the one is 
more probable than the other {Hand).— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with Tuene than with annon: the only instance of neene in a cftreef question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. . Sunt fuse hut verbc^ neene? (K. ) Necne generally occurs In 
dependent questions. 

^ « JEtemuSf without beginning or end, *eUmalJ Sempftemue is 'ever^ 
loMting* ^ perpetual i' * eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end. Sempitemus is thefefpre th^ight 
word here. 

4 Licet, it ie permitted, or kmifulf by hvman law (positlye, customary, or 
traditional) ; fas est, it ie permitted by divine law (Including the law of 

3 



no MAT, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. [§ 20. 125^ 120. 

Prss. {miM) ire licet, I may go. 
^ {tiln\ ire licet, thou mayest go, 

&c. 
PiSBF. {mihi) ire licuit, I might have gone. 

{iihi) ire licuit, thou mightest have gone. 
&c. 
125. Can ; perf. Could (power, possiMHty). Possum,* can^ 
am able. 

Pres. (ego) facere possum, lean do it. 

(tu) facere potes, thou canst do it. 
&;c. 
Perf. (ego) facere potui, I could have done it. 

(tu) &cere potuisti, thou couldst have done U* 
&c. 

128. Ought ; should (duty, propriety). \ /y^ \ 

Prrs. (me) facere oportet^ j -^ "^^^ ^ ^' ( (ego) facere debeo. 
( (it) ) 

(te) facere oportet j ^^^^f"*' \ ('«) ^^ere debes. 



eanadence): concessum est, U is permitted, eomprehenda both as a general 
expression. 

* Or^ queo : caamat, nequeo (Inf. quirt^ nequire, like eo). Pouwn relates to 
the ability of the doer; queo to the feasibility {to him) of the thing to be done. 
Possum, I can do it, if no external hinderances occur : queo , / can do it, because 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me ; Jamin a condition 
to do it. This is expressed by saying that possum denotes subjecHve, queo objec- 
tive possibility : or (in DoderleiiCs words) possum quantitaHvef queo qualitatice 
possibility. D5derlein observes : " The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use qiuo, but (like^uts- 
quam and uUus) only in negative propositions : that is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character." 

f Necesse est^ expresses necessity; oportet^ duty or propriety ; opus est^ advisa- 
bleness. Debeo is the corresponding personal form to oportet^ as indigeo to opui 
est. Oportet expresses the moral claim; debeo, the Tnoral obUgaiion of a pat' 
iicular person to satisfy that claim. Debire is generally supposed to be de-habere, 
' to hay e from* a person, and therefore to owe it to him. Doderlein is inclined 
to refer it liirith ddnlis, to Sita, Sevu, to loaint, 

i Or, I ^unUd do W. } . 

Tlwi^thoiddstdo{ifji. \^' 



§ 20. 127-182.] MAT, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 5} 

(fe) facere oportuit j Jt'^J) J (««) «"»" ''*''>"5^- 
(a) Or, with the subjunctive governed by < «<' omitted ; 
(€^o) faciam oportet,"* / ougkt to do (it). 
{tu) facias oportet, thou oughlest to do (it). 

128. (^May, might; can, could; should, dsc, when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiUary but principal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of Ucet, possunij 
oportet, or deheo, &c. 

129. May, might, are oflen used of events the posnbiHty of 
which is granted hy the speaker. May or might is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know, 

t may happen, ^ it is to be trans- 

(a) When * may ' = } may possibly, > lated hy fieri 

(^ may for anything Ihiow, ) potest ut 

{Fieri potest ut fallar, I may he deceived,) 

130. The perf. infin, afler a past tense of a verb ezpressmg 
duty, possibility, permission, dsc.,' is generally to be translated by 
the pres. infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing duty, 
Ac, and the pre», infin, marks the time relaUvely to that verb. If it ii 
meant, that the action should htxce been computed before t!ie time spoken 
of| the peif. inftn. must be used. 

131. [C. XVII.] OCr ^ May,' 'might,' sometimes mean 'can,' 

' could,' and must be translated by possum, 
[C. XVIII.] OO" The perf. infin, must be translated by the 

present infin, after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as outer before the time 

to which might, could, dec, refer. 
When the infin. perfect follows ' ought,' « ought ' is the perfect* 

132. Vocabulary 19. 

To be the slave of, Bervire, servivi, servitum {dot,). 

To spend, or lead, a life, agSre, Sg, act. 



b Legem brevem esse oportet^ A law ought to be short. 
Me ipsnm rnnea oportet, non mea, You ought to love me, not merely ihingt 
bdongingtonu. 



52 APPOSITION. [§ 21 . 133-130 . 

Ylrtnoui, honoraUe, honestus, a, am. 

Chaste, castus, a, um. 

Moral, sanctus, a, um. 

To shed one's blood, profundSro, f&d, fus. 
For ss in behalf of; pro (governs ablai,). 

Country = country of one's birth, ) ^^^^^ ^g r 

or citizenship, ) ' 

. To snatch away, take away, eripgre, ertpu, crept. 

To take away a man's life, vitam alicui i enpSre. 

Exercise 20. 

[N. B. A parenthetical 'then' in an interrogative sentence is used to 
indicate that */m Ms to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory? [No.] Ought we 

not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? What ought I to 

have done f I asked what I ought^ to have done ? No man 

may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he has 

led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood fop 

his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 

ful' life. Ought'* we (then) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 

he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 

that" my life was not taken away by Caius. 



VII. 

§ 21. Apposition, 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub> 
stantiVe (without a. prepotUion) explaining or describing It, the latter is 
said to be placed in apposition to the former. * Alexander the eongtteror 
of Persia.* 

135. A noun in apposUion may be turned into the predieale (nom. t^tar the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree m case with 
the substantive of which it is spoken. 



i Obs, The person /rom i^hom is put in the dot. This dot, may be explained 
thus : it is the peraon towards or against whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The phtpsff. must here be used, for the vnptrfeet would fix the duty to ths 
Umt qfatking* 



§21. 137-142.] 



APPOSITION. 



58 



(*) \ 



ic) 



137. {byU the substantiTe of which it is spoken hefemmku, tha/em. 
form should be chosen for the anhstantive m appotUUm, wheneTsr 

there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a Unon,^ with 
urhr or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 
rally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noon is ikt rvh^ 
though a rule that is not alaayt obsenred.) 

139. {d) The English *a«,' * ioA«n,' *for^* standing with a noun, are often 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in appoaiHim, 

140. {Eng.) The city of Rome. The island ^Gypms. 
(JUU,) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexarider victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex- 

€Uider the conqueror of so many kings and nations. 
Usus magister egregius, Experience an admirable 

teacher. 
Philosophia magistra morum, Philosophy the teacher 
of morals. 
Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum 
concrematum est fulmine, Vhlstnii^ the most wealthy 
town of the Tuscans^ was entirely destroyed (l>umt) 
hy lightning, 
{d) JEAem Salmis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 
. cavit. He dedicated as dictator the temple of Salust 
which he had vowed when consul. 

142. Vocabulary 20. 

cXpSre, io, c£p, capt. 
rex, regis, m. 
philosophia, as, /. 
inventor, Oris ; inventrix, icis. 
magister, tri; magistra, te. 
mOres, um, m. 
disciplina, ae, /. 
frugalitas, atis, /. 
genitor, Oris; genltrix, Ids. 
Athenae, arum, /. 
doctrine, ae, /. 
effector, Oris ; efTectrix, Icis. 



To take, 

King, 

Philosophy, 

Inventor, 

Teacher, 

Manners, morals, character, 

Discipline, 

Prugaliiy, 

Parent, 

Athens, 

Branch-of-leaming, 

Maker, causer, 



1 The name of a people often stands with the substantive drntaSf in apposi- 
Hon to it in the singular; *Carnunun8e8f qws est longe firmissima totius pro« 
fhidas civilM.* CaBs. BeU. Civ. U. 19. 
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Wlsdonii lapientia, sb,/. 

Happy, beatus, a, uin. 

An old man, aPnex, senia, G. plur, sennm. 

To wiah, dealre, be willing, velle, vttlu, — — 

To blot out, efface, destroy utterly, dSlSre, deldv, deldt 

Treaty, fcsdus, gria, n. 

To renew, renovire, &▼, it. 

Exercise 21. 

143. Apiol», a town of the Latins {LaUni), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. Philosophy was the inventor* of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. Frugality is the parent^ of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call" Athens the inventor" of all branches-of- 
leaming. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, b), I have left nothing 
undone to finish ^^ the business to your satisfaction. It was 
owing to you** that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium« has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium ? Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



(j 22. Nomnative ctfter the verb. — Attraction of the predicate. 

144. (a) If the verb esse^ &c. standing after a verb that is 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. {b) After a verb of wishing^ &c.p the accusative of the 
pronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nom. of the principal verb. 

146. (b) If the ace. is omitted before the irym., the noun or parti, 
ciple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case. 



™ Hr ' Would* or *u8ed to* may be considered as signs of the hnptufid. 
(DIcebat, voould way; used to way.) » PluraL 

• Inter Romam Laviniumque urbea. 
9 StudUetdrnderiL 
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147. (c) After verbs of declaring, &c.' the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes, but kss commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the hifin* 
after a verb of declaring, &c., the adjective or participle is gene- 
rally attracted into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fut, in rus, esse being omitted. 

149. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, I am actustomed lobe {1 

can he) at leisure. 

(h) Vult \ *^' ^^, P"««i^' I He wishes to he ike frH. 
I esse prineeps, ) 

(c) AU \ "" essej«rate«. j ^^ «iy* Ma< *« « ready, 

( esse" paraius,^ ) 
Facturos"" pollicentur, They promise to do it. ; '' ., 

150. Vocabulary 21. {Of Apposition- Verbs j) 

To become, to be made, fiSri, factus. 

To turn out, evfidere, evas, ev5s. 

To be named = appointed, nomlnari, nomlnataa. 

To be elected or chosen, eVtgl, electus. 

To be made (of an appointment > ^^^-^j ^^^^^^^ 

to an office), 3 
To be born, nasci, natut. 

To be considered, or held, habSri, habYtus. 

To seem, appear, videri, visus.* 

To be rendered, reddi, reddltus. 

An orator, orator. Oris, m. 



4 SentieruU et cteclarandi. 

' Cicero is fond of inserting Be after vette. 

■ Id Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after ./oieri, dieere,opinari^ 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentiey says : ' ait esse paratum * " ne Latinum quidem est ;" which, how- 
ever, Kruger thinks is too much to say. 

" But the participle of thefiU. ace. standing (with the omission of ecw) for the 
fut, xnjiax. is sometimes aitraeted, especially in poetry. * Vimira et quamvis 
nunquam speraret Ulixen.* Propert. ii. 7. 45. * Fm^raque rauco | Ore mina^ 
tnr hiems. Stat. TTub, i. 347. So with other predicates. < Rctulit Ajax | Ewe 
Jovis pronepoa.' * Acceptum refero versibus, ease nocena.* * SenaU medios de- 
lapaiu in hostes,' &c, ^.) 

" By a^ppoaUion-verha are meant the verbs that make no comply ptedicaUi 
but require a noun after them, which is rather in appoHtUm to thf subject {the 
nam, to verb) than governed by the verb. ' ^ • -O . ' •,- 

* Tb appear must be translated by videri, when it means to eeemt by appa^ 
rtre, when It means to came into eighif to beeeens to beeoident. 
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A poet, poeta, ae, m. 

To be wont, or accnstomed, sttlSre, solitus sum. 

To desire, cupSre, cupiv, cupit. 

To hare rather, malic, malu, 

Rich, dives, dfvltis. 

To begin, coBpisse ; incipere, c6p, cept.' 

Troublesome, molestus, a, mn (with dot.). 

To cease, leave ofl^ desinere, desii, desit. 

Timid, ^ timidus, a, um. 

To go on, continue, * pergSre, perrex, perrect. 

By accident, casu. 

Exercise 22. 

151, I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin to 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. , It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is bom rich. No one becomes 
good by accident^. Numa Pompilius was made king. It vms 
awing to you that^^ I was not made king. He promises to perform* 
the business (omit esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is born, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design,? 



§ 23. Dative after esse. 

152. (a, h. c. d.) When esse, &c., having the same subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that governs the dative, if the 



> CoBpi has only the tenses derived from the perf, CoBptua eat Is used for 
Its perf, before pctss. infinitwea. So desUua tat (ceased), though more rarely. 
{Zttmpt.) When he adds that theperf., pktperf.^ KnAfut. ptif, have respectively 
the meanings of the prta,^ imperf.^ and amvpUfvJtwrt^ I believe him to be mis- 
taken, for : (1) In many passages cespt has certainly the meaning of the perf. 
(2) In many more, I tfUnk in all, the Latin idiom rtquirea one of the perfect^ 
where ^Be should use one of the imperfect tenses. Caepi is regularly joined only 
with the infin, : incipio with (infin, or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
aoapi dwells more on the action begun ; incept gives more prominence to the 
h^inning that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 
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accus. pion. is omitted, the noun after ase either remains in the 
accus. or is (more commonly) attracted into the dative,^ 

153. (a) Exp^dit honas esse voUs^ It is expedient for you to be 

good women. 
{h) Licet esse heaUsy They may he happy (if they please). 

(c) Medios esse non licet, We may not he netUraL 

(d) Mihi negUgenti esse non licetj* I may not he negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

(Verbs in the third person governing the dat.^ and often used with • 
sentence as their subject,) 
It is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacat mihi (but dai. of prvnoun gener- 

ally omitted when the person !■ 
known). 
It is given, datur, datum est. 

It is expedient, expedit. 

It is profitable, prSdest, profuit, Ac. 

It is injurious, hurtful, nttcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tis. 

Neutral, medius, a, um. 

Luxurious, luxuri5sus,* a, um. 

Exercise 23. 

155. Let us be permitted^ to be miserable. Let us be per- 
mitted to be neutral. There is no doubt that no man may be neu- 
tral. It is injurious to be negligent. There is no doubt that it 
is expedient for all to be good. Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. It is not given to all to be wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. I have no leisure to be luxu- 
rious. It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health^ than be rich. There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance. Had you rather be rich,. or be-in-good-health ? 



y The gen, and ablai. are never attracted In this way. We may not say : 
' Interest Cieeronia esse eUtquenUe P * damnor a nolemtt esse bono,* (JC.) 

■ * Per quam non licet eaee negligenUm * (sc mifti). (Catull.) 

* A/'^ectives in d«u«, {n)lentu8f idu9, denote being full of what the root ex>- 
presses. 

o Let-it-be-permitted to us. 
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I asked him whether he had rather he-in-good-health or be wise. 
You ought not to have Je«i*"* neutral. 



^ 



vm. 

§ 24. The Genitive. 



156. (a) The Romans often used a dependent genitive where 
we use prepositions ; in, fori vnth, &c. 

157. Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost one notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the geni- 
tive, no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

168. The genitive is joined cUtribtUively to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an adjecHve, another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

159. (6) Where ve use the ^eni^ire or the preposition ^of^ with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree- 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with 
^ genitive governed by it. 

(a) These a4jectives are indefinite numerale and demonstrative pronouns. 

They are only used as quasi-sxtbstantives (governing the gen.) in the 

nom. and ace. singular. 
(/?) The following are peculiar phrases: id temporis, at that time: id 

etatis, of that age : quid statis 7 of what age ? 

161. (a) Gratia heneficii,^ Gratitude for a kindness. Mu- 

Uerum Sabinarum inj arise, The wrongs done to 
the Sabine women. Luctus JiUi, Grief for his 
son, -^ Suarum rerum fiducia, \ Confdence in his 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis helium, The war with 
king Pyrrhus. 
(b) Res aliencRy The affairs of others (or, Other people's 
affairs). Causa regia. The royal cause ; or, The 



« < The geniUve is sybjecHoe, when it denotes that which does something, 
or to which something belongs : it is objective, when it denotes that which is 
the object of the feeling or action spoken of. The objective genitive uswdttf fol- 
lows the noun on which it depends.' (Z.) 



§24. 162.] 



THE GENITIVE. 



S9 



king's cause. Timor exUrnus, Fear from wUhoiU ; 

fear of foreign enemies. 

(c) Quantum voluptatis, Haw much pleasure. Aliquid 

temporis, Some time. Nimium temporis. Too 

much tme. Multum boni, Muchgood. Plus boni. 

More good. Quid novi? (what of new? s^) 

What new thing ? what news f 

(Obs. Boni^ maiif novi, falsi, are used as substantives after 

ihese neuters.) 



162. Vocabulary 23 
Gratitude, 
Benefit, fiiTour, 
Weight, burden, 
Heavy, 
Light, 

Flight, escape from, 
Labour, 
Remedy, 
Anger, 



gratia, »,/. 
beneficium, i, n. 
tfnuB, eris, n. 
gravis, is, e. 
iBvis, is, e. 
fuga, «,/. 
labor. Oris, m. 
remedium, i, n. . 
ira,«,/. 

Care, cura, »,/. 

alienus, a, um. 

res, rei,/. 

difficills,is,e. 

argentum, i, n. 

aurum, i, n. 

rerum nature. 

Abderltes.* 

emolumentum, i, n. 

emolumentum capCre ; c£p, capt. 
( inquit (always following a woxd or two 
c of the reply). 

misericordia, ae,/. 

pauper, pauperis. 

qujd. 

nimium. 

piu8.r 



Not one's own ; of others, 

Afiair, 

Difficult, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Nature, 

Of Abddra, 

Advantage =: profit, gain. 

To receive or gain advantage. 

Replies; says he, 

Compassion, pity. 

Poor, 

What, 

Too mucli, 

More, 



• Names from one's native town end In Ensis ; Anus (from towns in a, «) ; 
Ivus wiih i K^om towns in is, turn) ; as, G. atis (from towns in urn) From 
Gruk nouns the adjectives generally end in ita (often with some change of 
root) ; also in Fftf, gtf, iditt; and in teua from a. Those from towns of Oretk 
origin, but not in Greece, usually end in tnue. (Z.) 

^ Pbm, phtrie, only in ths ting. Plur. phtreet phira, G. phaiwmi Ae. 
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How mneb^ quantum. 

Much, multum. 

Nothing, nihil (indecl. neut ntbgi.). 

No tlme^ nihil temptfris. 

Exercise 24. 

168. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Is not 
death an escape from labours ? There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger ? Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care of 
other people's affairs is difficult^. We all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ? It was owing to you** 
that I did not keep my promises. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things^ courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of AbdSl'a was a very great philosopher. 
Antisthenes was asked what advantage he had received from (ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, * To be able,'* says he, * to converse 
with myself.'*^ How much time do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some*** who 
lost much time. 



§25. TJie Genitive continued. (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.) 

164. A parHtivc adjective is one that expreBses aonu individaals consid- 
ered as parU of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as v>hichf every, each, botk, 
mmUf &c., with ordinal numerals, comparativeSy and 8uperlatixeB, 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive.^ 

166. yhe gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant. 

)67. (b) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which the 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man 
understood. 

168. (c) Also when a superlative, or solus, &c., governs a gen,, 



9 Utpossim. 

k Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning /nmi, out ^ 
0numg9t (e, inter, de), instead of by the genitive. 
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and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another suhstantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender, not with the gen,, hut with the other 
substantive. 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing vrith iij and 

describing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attributively or predieaHvtlys as an adjective, that 1% 
to the substantive, or aJUr the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely numeriealt the genitive only can be uaed. 

170. (e) Opus est* (there is need) is followed by an ablative oj 
what is needed. The person who needs niust be put in the dative, 

171. if) After apuM eat^ an English substantive is often translated by tLpae- 
avoe participle, 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the now. to theverb sum-; 
or the ace, before esse. 

i;;^In ikie construction the verb «um will agree, of course, with 
itsnonu 

In the former, it is always in the third peraon sing. \ opue being its 
realfumi. 

173. {Eng.) r I have need of food. 

{Lot,) J (1) There is a business to me with food (oM. without prep,). 
* I or (2) \ Food is a business to me. 

C These things are a business to me. 
The eeeond construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and ad- 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you ? ^ how many are you t 
There are very many qfyou, =: you are very many. 
Few qf tohom there are, = who are few. 

When 'qf* with a denunutratioe or relative pronoun follows a plw 
ral numeral or euperlative, the numeral often expresses aU who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the same caee in spile of < of' .k 
175 [C. SIX.] i;;^ * Ctfyou,' ' of us,* are not to be translated after how many^ 
or othernumeralMf when the whole ^rty are spoken of. 



i Opus est (it is a task or Imsvness). Grotefend, comparing the Gh-eek ipyor 
ian Tivosy thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 
business is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construc- 
tions, come to have nearly the meaning of to he necessary qt required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ablative 
prevailed. Plautus uses even the occuM^tve, as if i/ were the object required : 
the gen, is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abl., from that being the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring, 

* Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses more, 
or no more, than the humeral. 



id)\. 
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When qftu^qf ytw, are omitted, the verb will be of theJlrH and se*^ 
and pen, cespectively. ^^ 

176. (fl) Uter vestrum ? WMch of you ? Alter constilum^ 

One of the consuls. Grsecorum orcUorum prastan^ 
' Ussimus^ The best of the Chrecian orators, 

{h) Plato totius GrcBcuB docUssimus, Plato the most Uamed> 

man of all Greece. 
(c) Hordeum est frugum molHssimum, Barley is the softest 
species of com. 
( Vir summo ingenio,^ A man of the greatest ability. 
! Vir excellenOs ingenii, A man of distinguished ability. 
Ingentis magnitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septuaginta navium, A fleet of seventy ships. 
(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 
man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 
of words ? 
(/) Properato"" opus est. It is necessary to make haste, 
(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunt^ 
Of some things we have need of a great many 
examples. 

177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two), uter, utra, utram ; g. utrfus. 

Each (do.), uterque ; g. utriusque. 

Another ; one (of two tWngs), a ) ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^-^^ 

second ; one more, ) 



I According to the (German grammarians, the^en. denotes a pemummf, the 
nbl a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrsiling the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the abl. is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken of, and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be accidental and temporary. To establish this he quotes : " Murena 
tnediocri ingenvOy sed magna studio rerum veterum, mul^(s induatrice et magm 
laboris fuit." 'Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal for 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance constituted his thar- 
Oder} Why not as well or better, <He«A4nc«£ great industry and persever- 
ance; but his mind was {fssentiaXly^ and, permasManHy) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity^' Was his imgemxam (the imrhom 
power of his mind) a less permanent quality than his indvstria ? Zumpt says : 
' With esse^ Cicero seems to prefer the abV 

« Rropsrare Is used of a pratsetporthy haste for the attainment of a purpose g 



5. 178.] THE 


GSNITXVE. fi» 


Of Mitetns, 


MUesiofl (162, e). 


Greek, 


GrcBcus, i, m. 


Roman, 


Romanus, i, m. 


To predict, foretell, 


prsBcticere, dlz, diet. 


Eclipse, 


defectio, Snis,/ 


Sun, 


sol, saUs, m. 


Body, 


corpus, corporis, n. 


Food, meat, 


cibus, 1, m. 


Drinking, drink. 


potlo, 5ni8, /. 


Serpent, 


serpens, entis, eom,gMd, 


Immense, 


ingens, ingentls. 


Size, 


magnitudo, inis,/. 


Lemnos, 


Lemnos,"* i,/. 


To find, discoTer, 


inyenire, vdn, vent ; reperlra^ rapBk^ 




repert.0 


Custom, 


consuetudo, inis,/. 


Nature (i. e. a man's nature), 


natura, m,f. 


Money, 


(often argentum, i, n. sUyer). 


To draw away. 


avbcare, 5v, It. 


Connection, 


coiyunctio, 5ni8,/. 



Honour (i.e. probity, truatworthi- > £j^gg gj j. 
ness), 5 

( making haste, ^ properato. 
Tfurt is rued qf} deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature facto. 

Exercise 25. 

178. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. Thales' 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who' predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the same when (139) consul. He says (aifi) 



fcsUnare =: to be in a hurry. An adj. properut was formed from pro C/brft. 
forwards^ as inferos, ezterus, from their prepositions. (D.) 

» Greek nouns in o* of the second decl. are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but have ace. on or tan, 

• ' InveniOj properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion of 
tojind: reperio, like tojindoutand todtscover^ implies that the thing found was 
before hid^ and was ooughifor with pains.' (D.). Crombie observes that inot' 
fwre is the proper word for ihe faculty itself ; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of discovering generally, without adding idJuU; i. e. without an accusative after 
it. He quotes from Cicero, *Tigdre, sapere, uivemre, memlnisse,' a passage 
which plainly proves that invenire does not exclude the notion of searching, 
thoug^ it does not (like repsrire) necessarily imply it 

P Thales, ?tl8. 

4 Fari is to taik f use articulate speech : loqui, to speak or talk (opposed to 
tac^re^ to be silent); dicers is to say, the transitive form of U)qui, As disHn- 
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that there is no occasion for making-haste. The body has need 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of *^ Lemnos ? It cannot be doubted that he is a man of 
no honour. What need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (We) 
s^have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied that we have 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? Verres 
used to say** that he had need of many things. How much money- 
have you need of? I left nothing undone to" draw-away Ponti- 
pey from his connection with Caesar (156). How many are there 
qfyau ?^ I will ask how many there are of them. 



179. The top of the 

mountain, 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi mentis, 
&c. 



The middle of the The rest of the 

toay. tDork, 

media via, reliquum opus, 

mediae vise, reliqui operis, 

&c. &c. 

Soy ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
Greecia, the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, ihe beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,' the end of the book, &c. 

Some English substantives relative to potUion^ are often translated 
into Latin, by adjedivts a^eeing with their substantives. Such are, 
<m2, mutdle, wkoUj topy Ac, 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives.* 



fished from loquif dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from 
ajoy dicere is to speak for the informatum of the hearers, ajo expressing the as- 
aeriion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is I say = / assert, 
affirm^ maintain (but somewhat weaker than these words). Inquit (which Do- 
^^rlein derives from inSYcit^ throws-ln) is used to introduce the words of an- 
other, and also the objections ytfhlch we suppose another to make. (Bentley ) It 
is also used in a vehement >e-a««er^um ('one, one Jsat^). 

' The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from other things 
of the same kind, but a part of itself ^^om another part. Thus summtu mon* 
Is the mountain where it is highest : not, the highest of a number of mountains. 

• Not, however, always, e. g. 'sapientia prima' {Hor,\ and, 'In hac insuU 
extremd est fons aqus dulcis,* «&c. (Ctc. Yerr. 4. 118.) 
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180. Vocabulary 25. 
The Alps, 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon, 
Onto^ 
A thousand. 

To survive, 

Three hundred, 

To swear, 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master 55 * master of a house,' 

'owner of ony property,' aiaoa 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 

Some — others, 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support, 
River, 
Neither— nos, 



Alpes, ium,/. 

frigttB, tfrisjii. 

nix,nivis, /. 

liquesoCre, Ucu, — 

numerare, iv, it. 

ex {ahUd,). 

mille (indecL in sing. In plnr. mllllai 
ium, ibus,t Ac.) 

snperesse, supeifui (dot.), 

trScenti, e, a. 

jurSre, iv, it. 

luna, s, /. 

inf imus, a, um. 

planeta, or es, 8b, m. 
\ dominus, i, m. ; Aeru*, t^ m. is a matUr 
> only in relation to his •eroania oi 
) sUxoes. 

lana, 8B, /. 

niger, gra, grum. 

albus, a, um. 

aUi— aUi. 

solus, a, um, O, sollus. 

chameleon, ontis, or Onis, m. 

XlSre, alu, alit or alt. 

flGmen, inls, n. 

nee or neque, followed by nee tr 
neque.« 



Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you." Out 
of {ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. {Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as*' their master. 



t MOU the adj. is indeclinable. 

■ * Nee and neque stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. Rid- 
dle says : 'in good writers nee is found usually only before conmrnanU; neque 
before vowels.' But merely taking the examples as they are given in Brijder's 
Grammar, we have from Cicero, *nee sibi neealteri;' 'ne^uanaufragio neque 
Incendio ;* ' nee hominum {' * neque perfringi.' 
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Who IS there hut'^ understands that custom is a second nature ? 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. Of wools 
some are black, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that* is nourished neither by meat nor drink.^ The Indus is the 
largest of all rivers. 



I 



§ 26. The Genitive continued, {Gen. after adjectives,) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire^ knowledge, recollection, 
fear, participation, and their opposiles ; together with verbals in 
ax J and many of those, that express fulness or emptiness, govern 
the genitive, 

(a) These adjectives have an incompUte meanings B,nd may be compared 
with transitive verbs. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of some feeling of the mind. 

183. (b) To this cjass belong many participles used adjec^ 
tively, 

(c) tn Poetry^ the gen, may almost always stand after an adjeeUvt, 
where its relation to the adjective might be expressed by ^voWi 
reaped to,* 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 

plenus, Full of plots. Beneficii immemor, Apt-to^ 
f^g^^ ^ favour. Rei maritimae peritissimi, Very 

skilful in naval affairs. Magnae urbis capax, Able 

to contain a large city, 
{b) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 

Amahs patriae, A lover of his country. Officii 

negligens, Negligent of duty. 
(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a bold temper, 

Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue- 

tus laboris {C<bs,). Fidissima tui {Virg,), Seri 

studiorum (Hor,). Utilis medendi (Ov,). 



• Potus, fis. " Potto is the act of drinking^ and that on which this action Is 
performed ; a draught; a liquid noaUowed : potut is drinking^ and drink in itadf^ 
without reference to the oc^ton." (R.) 

V And in TacUu*, who has : vetus regnandi, summus te»erUaii§, tftc. 
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^85. VOCABTTLAET 26 
To hate, 



OdiBsex (with tenses derived from tht 
perfect). 

virtQB,fitis,/. 

contentio, Snis, /t 

▼entas, atis, /. 

phiiosophus, i, m, 

gloriOsusi a, um. 

jOcus, i, m. 

dabitare,^ av, it. 

suacipSre, ofip, cept. 

xta. 
r ne — quidem, (with the word the even be* 
< longs to between them ; tu fiko qtd' 
I dem, not even in jest.) 
^ nihil aliud nisi, (the following acf/. is 
) not to agree with nihil but with the 
C substantive afternin.) 
To take in good part, to receive ) boni consttl?re,* sulu, salt ; in bonam 
fevourabiy. > partem accipere. 

(Acljectives governing the Genitive.) 



Courage, 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Glorious^ 

Jest, 

To hesitate, 

To undertake, 

In-8uch-a-manner, 

"Not even, 



Nothing but, 



Mindful, 

Unmindful, apt-to-forget. 



mSmor, Kris, 
immemor, bris. 



Negligent, careless of, inatten ) „ . 

live to, JnegUgen8,tis. 



Greedy, 

Eagerly-desirous, 

Fond, desirous, / 

Skilled in, 

Unacquainted with, ignorant of. 



avidus, a, nm. 
studiOsus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, um. 
perTtus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



« Of this verb the perf.^ fhxperf^ and/uf. perf. are respectively used /or (that 
is where wt should use) the prM., imperf.j and aimple fui. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple emoiums and opercUiona of the mind, which 
are completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate, I have hated ; the 
moment I do knowy I haxe known, 

y Dubitare, to heBxiate, is generally followed by mf, 

* So, sBqui boni (or aequi bonique) facere, to take in good part ; to he taiiaJUd, 
Lucri facere, to turn to account ; to get the credit of. In boni consulerCf boni i& 
probably a gen. of the price or vcUue^ consulere being used in its first sense 
(according to Riddle) of * to think tcpon^ whether by oneself, or with others.' He 
derives it from an obsolete conso^ from which censeo is derived. DddeHein 
thinks con-8ulere meant originally ' to sit down ' (from the same root as «o/-ium, 
9e/-la, and perhaps «oi-um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same form as 
heri) ; so that boni consulas =: bene considas or acquiescas. It occurs in Q,uint., 
Sen., Ac. : not, 1 believe, in Cicero. 
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A Dartner \ consors,* lis (properly adj., one who liaa 

^ ' I the same lot). 

A lover o( attached to, amans, tis ; diligens,* tis. 

Produttlve of, efficiens, tis. 

Such a loy<er o^ adeo amans, or diligens. 

Exercise 27. 

186. All men hate (him who is) apt-to-forget a kindness. 
Courage is greedy^ of danger. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to he mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner^ of his glori- 
ous labour. That (Iste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even** in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to* hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not' negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a-manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



■ SociuB, * a companion ;' < associate ;' < member of the same society ;' * sharer 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with oofuors. 
Comet, * companion,' 'fellow-traveller.' SodalUy * companion in amusement or 
pleasure.* (C.) 

CoMortet fortuna eadem, Boeioe labor idem ; 
Sed caros iaciunt schola, ludus, mensa aodalea 
Vlr comis multos oomi^sibi jungit ewndo, 
Com-it-es, con and *t/,* as in supine of eo. 

• Amare expresses the q^ectum qfUme; di/i^erc (properly, to chjooae apart) the 
Tprtference of one object to another. Jf therefore any thing of ddiberaJte ehotos 
or preference is to be expressed, dUigere should be used. 

b Censors. SocittB would imply that they shared the tame toil, not that 
Hortensius had a aeparate share of the aame occupation. 

« Diligens with gen,, his attachment to truth being a principle with him. 
In the next sentence, amoM, because, though patriotism should be a principle^ 
affection for one's country is the thing required. 

d Say : * that he uttered a falsehood not even in jest.' 

* A contequenet; not a purpote. 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued. 

187. (a) (£iig.) To prefer a capiial charge against a man, 

(To make a man an accueed-pereon of a capi* 
tal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis ream facere. 

(Jb) {Eng.) To bring an action against a man for bribery. 

{Lot,) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 
(c) {Ejig.) To prefer a charge of immordtity against a 
man, . 

(Lai.) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 
{d) {Eng.) He has informed me of his plan. 

{Lat.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188. Vocabulary 27. 

(Adjectiyes goyeming the gen.) 



Tenacious, 

Capable of containing, 

Without, 

Accused of. 

In his absence, 



Bribenr 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety, 



tenaz, icis. 

capaz, ids. 

ezpers^ tis (er, part). 

reus f (from rea), 

absensi tis {adj. agreeing toUh ike mibe.). 

ambitus, iis, m. from ambZre, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambiiu is, 
* to bring an accusation about hieeanr 
vaaeing^ and then, as *reum facere 
de moribua* is * to accuse of tmmoro^ 
Uy,* so to accuse him de ambUu is * to 
accuse him of improptTy illegal can- 
vassing,' i. e., of bribery. 

res or pecunisB repetundas ; or repetun- 
d8B alone; properly things or moneys 
to be claimed back. 

vis' (violence). 

impietas, itis, /. 



♦ Certiorem facere may also be followed bfabl. with cb : 
' Eum de rebut geetie certiorem faciunt.' 

f '* Reoe appoUo non eos modo qui argnuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis- 
ceptatur ; sic enlm oHm loquebantur." (Cic. De Oral. 2. 43.) From the olim 
it is plain that reue had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

» Vis, vis, — , vim, vi j vires, virium, Ac. Cfen. vis in The., but very 
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To prefer a charge against, reum Cuere. 

To Infonn, certiorem facSre ; f^c, &ct. 

To learn, discSre, didic, 

Design, plan, coneiUam, i, n. 

Full, plenus, a, um. 

Danger, perlculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as'** boys. The island of Pharos is nof* capable-of-containing a 
great city. They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I left nothing undone to*' inform Caesar o/ 
my design. I fear that he will not** inform me of his desigp. It 
is disgraceful to be without any learning. I fear that he will 
not keep. his word. He promised that he would* ^ leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with** 
Caesar. There is no one but^> believes that you will be without 
anyi dangers. He warns^^ us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who*** deny that virtue is productive of 
pleasure. 

^ 

§ 28. The Genitive continued. 

190. (a) Such a substantive sls property, duty, part, mark , &c., 
is often omitted in Latin after « to he ;' so that to he is followed by 
a. genitive governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as qficium, munus, indicium, &c., must be under- 
Hood, 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



b Non is ^not^ haud is * certainly not^^ * surely no^,' used especially with 
adjectives^ adverbs, and impersonal verbs. 

i * ilny,* after expers, must he translated by amnis, * aU.* 

k When numeo does not mean to warn or advise us to do (or not to do) some- 
thing, it takes aee, with tfj/bt. (not vlju). 
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there are variooB Eng^sh phraaea that may be redvced to this con* 
struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ; Ui» tharaeteri^ic qf; it i§ ineumheni onfU i»for 
(the rich, <bc.,) \ UiMnot every one who ; any man may ; it demande or 
requiret; it betrays, showe, Ac. ; U belongs to. 

When the adjective is of one termination (and therefore would leave 
it doubtful whether man or thing is meant), it is better to use this con- 
struction. 

(*It is ioise;* not ^sapiens est,* but ^eaptentis est J*) 

192. So when the predicate Is an abstract noun In the nom., it la mora 
jommonly in the gen. in Lat— * It Is madnes»f^ ^dementiee est.' 

193. (6) These genitives are used in the same way wlth./aeer«, Jl^i, haberi^ 
dvcL 

194. (c) Verbs of accusing^ condemning^ acquitting, &c., take a 
gemUve of the charge. 

195. (/) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter pronoun^ it stands in ihe 
accueatiive, 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of erimine^ or 
nomine, which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the gen„ the €U>lat. with de is very common. 

198. {d) The puniahment to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the ablai, ; sometimes in the gen,, and often in the ace. with ad, 

199. {e) Satago,^ miser eor, and miserescOy govern the gen, : 
verbs of reminding, remembering,^ and forgetting, the gen. or 
accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an aecua. unless it be a neut, 
pronoun, Sallust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, retgdereg 
and rem, 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is a 

mark of (or betrays) a weak mind, Judicis est. 
It is the part {or duty) of a judge. Est boni 
oratoris, It is the business of a good orator, In- 
gehii magni est, It requires great abilities, Cujus- 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err. Meum 
est, It is my business. ExtremsB est dementife. It 
is the height of madness, Susb ditionis facere. 
To reditce to subjection ; to bring under his domin' 
ion. 



k Saiagere (to be doing enough) : * to have one's hands full.' 
1 When memini and recorder signify Uo make mention qf,^ memini takes 
the gen,, or ablat, with de ; recorder, the ace. — MenUni seldom takes the aoe, 
of a person, except in the sense of remembering him aa a corUemporary, (Z.) 
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(h) Tempori cedere semper sapiends est hahiiumj It has 

always been held a wise thing to yield to the Unics* 
(c) ProdUiottis accusare, To accuse of treachery. jE>« 

pecuniis repetwndis damnari, To he condemned for 

extortion. 
{d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, To he capitally condentnedL 

(or, condemned to death). Ad hesHas condemnare. 

To condemn to the wild beasts. 

(e) Misereri omnium, To pity all. Meminisse prceterUo^ 

rum. To rememher past events : meminisse henefida. 
To remember kindnesses. Oficii sui common€re. 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensionum obli- 
visci, To forget disagreements. 

(f) Si id me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id 

me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary 28. 

To accuse, accusSre,™ av, at. 

To charge falaely, to get upa^^^^^- - -^ 

charge against, ) 

To prosecute, po8tul5re,«> av, at. 

To acquit, absolvSre, solv, soldt. 

To remember, \ meminisse,P recordari,«i abo to mmte 

i mention of. 
To forget, obliylsci, oblltus. 

To remind, put in mind of, admtfndre, commonSre, ui, Xtum. 

ip -.^ ( miserSri,' misentus, misertus ; miaercs 

To condemn, damnSre," condemnare, Sv, St. 



* Incusare is * to accuse,^ but n^t in a court of justice. 

* Properly, * to pretend a thing agmjut a man.' 

• Literally, * to demand,* i. e. for punishment. 

» With tenses derived from the perf. (See odt, 185, x.) Imperat, memento ; 
pi. mement5te). 

^ Memimsse is, * to retain in my recottectionj* * to remember : * remimeci is, * to 
recall a thing to mind,' * to reeoUect : * recordari is, ' to recall a thing to mind, 
and dtpeU upon the recolUetion of it.' (D.) 

r Mieerari governs the ace, Miserari is * to show compassion,' misereri, * to 
feel compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, aiid thereby 
distinguished from miseret me tui (I am miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) 

• Damnare aliquem voti {or votorum), is, fo condemn a num to pay his vow (of • 
tows) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votis. 
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An Athenian, Atheniensis (1^ •>• • 

Socratea^ Socrates, is, m. 

barbarian, barbanis, i, m. 

To live for the day, forgetful, that ) ^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

is, of the morrow, j 
it is agreed upon, it is an allowed > constat.* 

fact, 3 
Superstition, superstitio, Onls,/. 

Feeble, imbdcillus, a, um. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbire, &▼, it. 
Constancy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, /. 
To persist, perseverire, !▼, it. 

Error, error, Oris, m. 

Treachery, proditio, Onis,/. 

Sedition, aeditio, Onis,/. 

A Christian, christiinns, i, m. 

Injury, injuria, e, /. 

Adversity, resadversn. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnire. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absoivere. 

Religion, religio, Onls, /. 

Exercise 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for barbarians to live for the 
day (obly). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. It is characterisHe of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. It is not 
every man who can leave life with an even mind. It was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises* 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. He was condemned to death 
by Augustus. Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It is the duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) i;t is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he will not*' easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he Will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capital 
charge. 



t I^lteraU^) U Honda U^ether as a ep7i«t«teni truth. 
4 
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§ 29. The Genitive continued, (Impersonal i^erhs,) 

203. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or is important^ ; 

1) Ths thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infin- 
itive (with or without ace.) or (fi) a neuter pronoun {hoc, id, Ultul, 
quod: so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro- 
duced either (y) by an interrogativef or (d) by ut or ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen, 
with interest or refert ; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sua, 
nostra, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus.* 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen, 
(magni, parvi, quanti, &c.) ; or by an adverb (muUum, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, &c.). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ac{ ; b» magni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is of 
great importance to the credit of the state, 

204. (b) These impersonals, pudet, piget, pcenitet, Uedel, Trdserety 
take ail accusative of the person feelir^, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What catuu ihefeeUng may also be a verb (in the injinitivt^ or in an 
indicative clause with quod^ or a subjunctive one with an vnierrogatvoe 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipublica intersit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 
republic, that all our forces should assemble. 

Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all 
to do right. 

Quid nostra refert ? Of what importance is it to us? 
(or, What does it signify to us?) 

Magni interest ad laudem civil atis, It is of great im- 
portance to the credit oftJie state, 

Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie. It is of 
great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



" To be explained perhaps by reference to causdt gratid. It seems to bo 
proved that these are (as Prisdan teaches) ablatives, since the a is long : e. g. 
Ter. Phorm. iv. 5, 11 :— Datum gsse dotis. De. Quid tua, malum! id refert 1 
PA. Magni, D^mipho. Rgfert = reifert^ for * ad rem fert ' or confert. 
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Ilhid mek magni interest, Xeut yideam, It is rf great 
consequence to me that I should see you. 

Vestrd i$Uerest, commilitones, ne imperatorem, pes- 
simi faciant, It is of importance to you, my com* 
radesy thai the worst sort should not elect an em^ 
peror. 
(h) Ignavum pamitehit aliquando ignama. The slothful 
man will one day repent of his sloth. 

Me nop solum piget stultia mese, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for my folly, but also ashamed of 
it. Tsedet me vitae, lam weary of my life. Taedet 
eadem audire milites, The soldiers are tired of 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
J pity you ; I am vexed at mysef. 

207. VOCABULAEY 28.* 

Interest, rtferts the latter very rarely 
when a permm Is expressed, unless by 



It concerns, it is of Importance or 
conBequence, it is the interest o^^ 



a pronoun ; prindpally in quid r^ert 7 
what does it signify? what difference 
does it makel and nikil rifcrt, it is 
of no consequence, or makes no dif- 
ference. 

I am sorry for, vexed at, piget me. 

I repent, am discontented or dis- ) ^^^^ ^^ 
satisfied with, . y*^ 

I am ashamed o^ pudet me. 

I pity, miseret me (see 201 '). 

' told r***^ '*' "" ""^ " I *"'*'" """ ^""^^^ p«««"™ "*'• 

' instar ; an old subst. signifying a modd 
or image: and as such followed by 
ihe genitive. It should only be used 
of equality in magnitude, real or figu- 
rative. 

ergo, governing and following the gmL 
tvDe, It is the Greek Ipyta, 

donSre, Iv, at. 

corSna, e,/. 

aureus, a, um. 

Exercise 30. 



Like; equal to; as good as, 



On account o^ 

To present, 

Crown, 

Golden, 



208. 



[What are the various ways of translating uhethei^-urf] 

What difference does it make to Caius, whether he 



76 THB DATIVB. [^ 80. 209-212. 

drinks wine or water t It makes a great difference to me why ho 
did this. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of another life. I will strive 
that no one^« may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should*> be informed of my design. 
I will strive thai it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your business to strive thai no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
' tn their absence. 1 will strive that no one. may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my l&vity^ (p. 14. 15, a). 
I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest thai they should not condemn me to ^deaih. It is the 
interest of all, thai the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to {(hem) all. That {Ule) one' day was to 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He was presented (perf.) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue^. 

(For the Genitive oi price wee under the Ablative.) 



^ ''^ IX. 

""^dO. The Dative. (DoHve with Adjectives.) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage, Ukeness, agreeable- 
ness, usefulness, JUness,faciHtyf6iiO. (with their opposites), govern 
the dative. 

210. But of BQch a4JeeUTes, several take a genitive without any essential 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
ace. of the object, or purpose, for which. 

Propior (nearer), proxvmuc (nearest), take dot,, but sometimes the aeeut 

212. VocABULAET 29. (Adjectlves governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- > «rn|«. ▼ • nra 
sively) acceptable; agreeable, Je™ ■» ■» » 



▼ Svuwii and duki* are * tweet:' the former especially sweet to die sense of 
fmeffiv, the latter to that of taste; both being used generaUy and ftgutaHo^ 



(30. 212.] TBB DATITB. 7t 

Uabie, saligeet, exposed to^ obnozfufl^ a» urn. 

Commoii, commibifl^ iSft, 

(AdjectiTee that take Gen, or Dai.). 
Uke, siinilia,^ la, e; miperL rimUttmiift. 

Unlike, diesimllia, is, e. 

Equal* par,« puis. 

Peculiar to, proprioa, a, mn. 

Foreign to ; averw to ; Inconrifl- > ^^jj^^y ^ ^ 

tent with, ) 

Friendly, a friend, amiciu, a, nm; amieua, I, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicoa.* ^ 

Allied to (of a fiiult), chargeable ) g^5J^^a |g^ g. 

with, ' 

SuTTlytag. i ■npewtt^* III. ; iMd •ototaBlifrir. • 

"" c mrvivor, 

(The following are often followed by * od ' to express t^purptm oi 
objedjjbr which, Ac) 
Bom, natus, parHe, of nasoor. 

ConTenient ; of character, obliging, commodas^« a, nm. 



like our 'm^eet,' Juinmdu9, that which directly eauaetjoy and dtUghL 0ralM% 
that which ib graief^l or aec^ptabU fron| amf cause. AmomtM^ agreeable or de- 
lightful to the nght, though extended to other things by later writers. 
Dtdcia delectant guatanUm ; tuaoia odorc ; 
Jiieunda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quae viaa placent loca, amana Yocamus. 
DddeHtin thinks that anuBnum is not * quod amorem pnBStat,' but is a syncope 
for ammcemmif as CamcBiuB for CaninumuBy and is equivalent to ' ammo laxando 
idoneus.' 

V SinuUo takes gen. of internal, dot. of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exception ; but to express^ Uke me, Asm, Ac, (L e. e^fual to), the gen. 
riiould be used : 

lUe iid eimOie, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
lUe tibi evmilie, frudem qui 'servat eandem. 
« i^ndUa expresses mere reeemblanee: eequalia denotes. mutual and absolute 
equalUy ; par, mutual eongruUy, proportionate equality. (C.) 

J Alienue also governs the ahl., and especially with ab. * In the sense of di§- 
meUned, hostile, the prep. Is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

• Hoetis, properly a stranger ; hence a pMic enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily to me personally). Iniimcaa, one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally. AmicuM, imxmicus, as adQectius, may be compared g and as suck generally 
take the c2a<. 

• Also to be impUcated bt concerned in (a conspiracy, ^c.) ; an object (of aus« 
picion). 

b jEqualis and euperstes have usually a dot, ; but the former more commonly 
ag«i., when it signifies a * eontemporary.* (Z.) 

• Gsawnocttts (^m con, medui), eommiensuraU with. 



78 THE DATIVE. [§30.213 

Inconvenient, unsuitable, incommodus, a, urn. 

Fit, aptus, a, um. 

Suitable, serviceable, idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatus, a, um. 

Useful, expedient, good, utilis, is, e. 

Useless, inutiHs, is, e. 

Prone, proclivis, is, e. 

Innocent, innocens, tis. 

Word, Terbum, 1, n. 

Fault, culpa, 8b,/. 

Lust, Ubido, inis,/. 

^ Age s= time of life, SBtas, tatis,/. 

{Eng,) Common to kings and peasants (or, to kingt with peammU). 
{Lot.) Common to kings im<A peasants. 

Exercise 31. 

[Should inoenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought 1 (177, o.)J 

213. It cannot be doubted that (we) men are bom for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent' with your charac- 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. ^ Jt cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self born for glory. I fear that these things are not»» useful for 
that purpose (res). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves.'* Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those^^^ of- 
others. He says that he is not^ chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



* Idoneus expresses a naluralJUruss actually existing, but that requires to be 
obaerved, made ataUabUf or (if spoken of a perwm) caUed forth, Aptua ( = con- 
venienter junctus) expresses adual fitruBS, now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

( I ) IdoneuB necessarily reqiflres a purpooe to be mentioned or implied. Aphu 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what iaJU 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer^ to be acted upon. 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act, (3) Idoneus^ spoken of a person, 
describes aJUness that may never be observed or called forth: aptus^ a fitness 
actually existing ; that has been caUed forth, and is ready to act. [Idoneus from 
ideo, as vUrmuus from vUro, (D.)] 

4 Nostri,^en. !»{. 



^ 31. 214, 215.] TEE DATIVB. 7» 

impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but*' thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149y b). You, such is your temperance,* are the enemy 
of (all)'lusts^ (jS^')' I ^i^^ strive to discover what is^*' expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 32. 

[What is the LaL for ddighifvl to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those of 
others ? It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those **^ of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he*^' not have spent ^*' a mpre 
honourable life ? It was otoing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning. It was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato* than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not' averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This b common to me and you. There is no 
one but understands that these things are common to the rich ihan 
and the poor man. I cannot but^^ take these things ingoodpart.^ 
I will strive that nobody'* may pity me^* Is wisdom peculiar^ to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come'*' into a very de- 
lighlful place. 



.^ 



^ 31. The Dative continued. 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing oi 
person io,for, or against which any thing is done. Hence — 



• Begin with ' CaUndi and go on with * than Pompby.' 

r *Not even Balbne la.* r MUtret, notmUertri. See 201. r. 



80 THE DATIVE. [§31. 21&-222. 

216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
adtantage ; verbs of comparing ; of gvdtng and restoring ; of 
fromUing and paying ; of commandin^^ and telling ; of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening 
and fte»^ on^rsf, &c. 

217. 0^ Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace. expresses the immediate^ the 
dot. the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) Verbe of eomparing are also foUowed by the prepotUUnUy emn, inten 
and iometimea ad. 

(h) Of verba that aignify advantage and disadTESitage, Jtcvo, ladOf deUdo, 
and qffendo govern the ace, 

219. (e) Of verba that aignify eammand,^ rego and gvbemo govern the ace., 
tcmpero and tnodcror the ace. or dot. 

220. Tempero and moderor with the (£a<. are ' to moderatCy ^ re- 
strain within proper limits :' in the ace. * to direct * or ^govern,* 
Temperare ah aliqu& re = * to abstain from.' 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam aetatem cum SBtemitate, 

Compare our longest d^e with eternity. 

Hominem cum homine comp&rat, He compares man 
with man. 

Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the Uves 
of both of them together* 
{h) Libris me delecto, / amuse myself with books. Offendit 
neminem, He offends nobody. Hsbc Isedunt oculttm. 
These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-jtivat, 
Fortune helps the bold, 
(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeUng. Tempe- 
rare sibi. To restrain oneself. Temperare ab 
injuria, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 80. 

(Verba governing the dat. but followed by no prepoaition in Engliah.) 
Adviae, auaddre.! auaai auaa. 



k Jubeo takea ace. with infin. It may be followed hy *ut* with wbj. if uaed 
abaolutely, without the mention of ap«r«on. (Z.) 
i Mmtre (properly, to make a man think of aomething. D.) calla hia attentiop 



§81.222.] 

BeUere, 

Conunandi 

Please, 

Dispkaae^ 

Envy, grudge, 

Help, aid, anist, 

Heal, cnre, 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

FaTOur, 

Marry (of a fismale), 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

PaidoB, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Tlureaten, 
To compare, 



TBB DATIVB. 



81 



C ctedBra, credid, eredit; (also toi 
C with aeeua. oiuhat i* entnuUd^, 

impVrire, Sy, St. 

plaoire, placu, placit. 

dlapttciie. 

^ inyidftre, vid, vis (it may also have a 
( atihd tMng grudged), 
C auziliXrl s subrSn&e, tAd, Ysnt; i 
i iCre, curr, curs; opitoliri, sublBvin 
^ and juYire take the aeei».k 

med«ri.i 

nttcdre, nocn, nocit 

indulgire, induls, tndult 

fivdrs, fty, fiBtnt. 

nnbSre," nups, nupt {prvptrijf to vdl). 
( pirOre (of the hahU) obedire (atparikwp 
l karaeU). 

xepugnire, Sv, it. 

ignosoCre, ignSv, lgn5t. 

persuadSre, suas, suas. 

resistere, restvt, restit 

paroere, pSperc et pars, pars et pardt 
< min&ri (with aocus, of the ifdng iknaft' 
i eiMcf). 

comparire ; conforre," tttl, coUlt. 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for liimself by his own 
reamm and good amn, Hortari appeals to his wiU; wwadtrty to his wdertiUxhdr 
mg. Suadere is to aitempito permtade s perwadere is to advioe effeehuUfyg to 
penuade. 

k AuxUtari (to make oneself a man's auxilium\ to increase a person's strength | 
to help. Juoart (allied to juvenis: properly to make youlf^fkU, powetful^ adites 
hence) to kelp (one who is airinng. D.) ; to fiicilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose; mpport, OpUulari (jfinom ope«), to aid with one's meane^ credit^ rt- 
fourcM, a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himselfl Subtemire (to emne^nder^ i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
ristanoe of a person in difficulty or danger. Sueeurrere, to run to the assist- 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to nieeour. StibUvare, to 
raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support :— figuratively, to aUeviate, miHgate, 
lighten. (R.) AdjUvo and auxilior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. AdfwaTt (to help forward) often 
means to increaee; enhimee, (C.) 

1 Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the Hek 
perton, or to the operation of the phytieian; eanare, to the diteatef or to the 
operation of the medicine. (D.) 

« 7b 6a married is nuptam mm, and we find, nuptam mm cum aUquo. 

■ Cwtftrre (U bring together), conUndere (to stretch together), 



(to 



83 THB DATIVE. [§ 82. 223, 324^ 

-- . ^^..^ ^.m. 5 inad, liitus; saocenfldre (of deep 2m^ 

To be angry with, ^ i,^ r««itm«iO, both govern da/««. 

To injure, hurt, ladCre, les, lies (oeciit.)- 

To delight, amuae, delectire, iv, it {aanu.). 

To offend, offendere^ fend, fens {aceuM.). 

*He ihreatenM me tsUhdeaih^ ahould be 
In Latin, ' threatens death to me.' 

Exercise 33. 
[Which interrog. particle ia to be used when the antwer would he* no* 7] 
223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can^* com- 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It ia 
the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that^' he may 
learn to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
We ought to be angry* with vices', not with men. He promised 
to abstain from* injury. Venus married Vulcan {Vulcanus). 
It is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
him whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone** 
that I might cure my head. * It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus ? I almost think** that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows** a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody.** Compare 
this peace with that war. I have unwillingly offended Caius. 
He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some who*** grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. The Dative cantintied. 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum, governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things into juxiapontUm for the sake 
of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one should 
say that cor^erre is to compare things, the difference o/ which will be obvious, 
as soon as they are brought together : eonJUndere^ to institute a doee comparimm, 
Ramshom sajrs, comparare is to compare things that are exactly oimUary and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : * oonferre pugnantia, comparare 
omUraria.* 
• Sucemairet because the anger is lasting. 



§32. 225-227.] the dative. 89 

225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
bency satis, male, generally govern the dative, but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in, inter, ob, 
pra, sub, con, govern the dot. 

(fl) Many of those compounded with ab, anUf de, e, post, pro, 
re, super, govern the deU, 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative w«th no difference of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre^ 
positions^ they are compounded with. 

227. VOCABTJLAEY 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abfuL 

To be present, adesse,^ adfiii (henoe, to dand 6y). 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

Tb be in the way, to be prejudi- ^ i^^ 

dal to, ) 

To be wanting, faS, deesse.' 
To be before, or at the Head o^ to : 



Ipneesse. 
command, ) 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- > ^^g^^, 

vantageouB to, $ 

To survive, vuperesse. 

'To oppose, obstire, stit, stit. 

To satisfy, satisficere, fie, &ct 

To confer benefits on, benefiUH^re, fie, fiiet 

To prefer, antepOnSre, ptfsu, ptfait. 

To wcfccm one thing qfUr, 1. e., > ^^^^^ y^ ^^j^ 

as inferior to another, ) 



P This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
cannot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
local relation. (G.) 

1 PrcBBtnM is used as the partieipU of odeBse. PrcBHuUem ate expresses an 
immediate audible or visible presence ; adeate^ presence generally, within some 
sphere belonging to us. An expected guest adeet, when he is within our watte s 
but to be TprceetMy he must be in the aame room with ourselves. Adeeee relates 
to a person or thing to which one is near; interesse, to an action that one is as- 
sisting at. (D.) 

r Abesse is. simply to be absent ox away s not to be there. Deesse Is spoken of a 
thing that is wanting, the presence of it missed, because necessary to the eomplst&- 
ness of a thing. DeJUere is the vnehoaiiiDe of tleesse, BMprnficere to prodesses. (D.) 

• Prodesse drops the d before those parts of nm that begin with aoonaonant. 



84 TH£ DATIVE. [§ 3^* 228,229 

Bng. To prefisr death to slavery. 

1 ^ ^ To recAon alayery aJUr death {^podhabtf seryitutem morti). 
C (Or, aa the English.) 

Exercise 34. 

[Obs. ' Bdter ' when it means ^frtftriMt^ * mart mJRrfactory^* should be 
translated hy Mffu*.] 

228. It is wise*' to prefer virtue to all things {transl. both 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
says that he was not engaged in the battle. It is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It is thb duty of a judge to assist (subvemo) an innocent 
man. He says that he will not* be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing** to honourable conduct. 
How does U happen that all of you'*^ prefer death to slavery ? 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us'*) have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity." He promised 
that he would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
were some who*** preferred death to slavery. ^ 



19. Vo 



229. Vocabulary 32. 

(Verbs that t^ke the dai. oraee. without difierenoe of meaning.) 
To flatter, fawn upon, adulari, aduUtus. 

Lie near, border on, adjacdre, jScu, jXciL 

Attendto. consider. \ '''^th'^T'^* ***''* ^'^* ^" ^^"^'"^ "" 

^ antecellere, cellu (very rare) ; prflBstare,^ 

Excel, surpass, am superior to, < prestit, prestit {dot. be§t wWi ante. 
I cellere). 

^M 5 def icSre,' f^c, feet (to revolt from, a, 

c a&;to,aci. Also with aoeuf. to desert). 



( See note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 

• Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

* Translate as if it were, * would be wanting ruWur to the time nor,* Ac 

« So also the other Terbs of going before^ or mirpauing: ante- or prm- oeder^ 
•eurrere, -renire^ -Tertere, Ac. (prtBcedore has only theoee. in prose. Z.) 
« See 227, r. 



§ 82. 230.] THB DATIVB. 65 

( despdrire (also with cfe which gOTenii 
ToAwpairof; } the ablai.^ hence despentiUi giTen 

V over). 
To make sport of; make merry ^ illGdere, Us, las (also fbUowed by tn 
with, mock, *C with ooeut. or ablai). 

PaU upon, seize upon (of cares, > incessKre. J cestiT. et cess, cesriit 
Ac., assailing the mind), J ">«««"» ««nT, ei cess, cossii. 

Wait for, prsstUlari, itus.> 

Rival, emulate, csmulari, itus.* 

Accompany, comitiri, itus. 

fprsbdre or prestire se fortem (the latter 
implying ac«on;the former notneces. 
sanly so ; prsMre se, to ttuno one- 
self; prestire se, to pnve oneself). 
Orief, dttlor, dris, m. 

Tuscan, Tuscus, a, um. 

Territory, ager, agri, m. 

Exercise 35. 

"230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father. 
Attend to what»» (pi.) will fie said. Let us not flatter the power- 
ful. The Tuscan territory bonders on the Roman (territory). 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] I almost think that the Lydians (Lydii) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show«^ a brave mind 
to despair of one's (suns) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
{omnis) army. It was owing to you** that the treaty between the 
cities qf Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. I cannot but"» 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without'* making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
were some who mocked the boy. 



f So also invadere. 

■ Expectare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; apperiri^ to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence; prM/Marif to be in readiness 
to perform a tervice, (Rid. after DdderUin,) 

* JSmuhr is sometimes said to govern the dot. in the sense of to envy; it does 
not however express simple ervoy^ but the endeavour to eqwd ox narpcise a pereon, 
which mayy or may not, be caused by envy. 

b • What ' is here rd, ( = (hose thinge, wWc^). 



86 THE DATiVB. [§33. 231-238. 

^ ^ § 33. The Dative continued, ( Verbs with two constructions.) 

231. (a) D(mo,<' ctrciim</o, and several other verbs, take either 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accU' 
sative of the person and an ablative of the thing. 

Verbs offiaring take a dat. of the person ybr toAom one fears. 

232. (a) Cirdumdat urbem muro ; or, circumdat murum urbiy 

He surrounds the city with a wall. 
Ciceroni immortalUaiem donavit ; or, Ciceronem im- 
mortaUtate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero. 

233. Vocabulary 33. 

(Verbs that take dat, of perwn with ace, of thing; or. ace. of person 
with abl. of thing.) 
Besprinkle, bespatter, adspergere,d spers, spers. 

Surround, circumdSre, dSd, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, induere, indu, Indut. 

C ezuSre, ezu, exut {aceua. of person, ab- 
Strip off, \ lai.ot thing. With accus. only <to 

( throw off,* ' put off,' * divest oneself of^' 
To cut off, prevent, obstruct, * intercludere, Interclus, interclGs. 
(Verbs with a different construction In different meanings.) 

\pavere, cav, caut (cav^re aliquem;*<9 

guard against; be on omfs guard 

To beware, < against ; cav6re alicui) to guard ; 

tDotch over; cavSre or sibi cav6re, to 
, be on <mis guard). 

iconsulSre, sulu, suit (consulSre aHquenh 
toconsuU; consulSre alicui, to consult 
for a person ; to consult his inter e^ : 
consulSre in aliquem, to proceed or 
take measures against a man). 
To wish well to, cttpere* alicui ; cupSre, cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of < prospicCre patriae, 
one's country, ^ providdre patriae. 

. rimpan6re(aliquid alicui); with liflrf. only 

o *ay ^PO"*! ^ « to Impose upon.' 

r incumbere rei ; Incumbere in rem, to ap" 
To lean upon, i ply oneself vigorously; to devote ons^ 

( self to. 



V So, imperfire or impert&i. d 5b, inspcrg8re. 

• Mso cavere ab aliquo, or ab aliqua re. •So, bene, male, Ac, Telle alicui 
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CrueUy, 


crudeliter. 


Almost, neaily, 




Altar, 


«ra,»,/. 


Baggage, . 




A camp, 


castra {jdur.). 


A mouiid. 


aggiBr,eris,m. 


A ditch. 


fossa, SB,/. 


Toprapaie, 


parire, iv, it. 


The state, 


respublica, reipublics, reipublics, rem- 
pubUcam, Ac. 


To take a camp, Ac 


ezUEre ; i. e. * to strip the enemy (ooe.) 


of their camp' (a6/a/.). 


Humanity, human feeling, 


humanitas, itis,^. 


FUght, 


fuga, «,/. 




mums, i, m. (the general term ; mcsniai 




from munire, is the wall of a city for 






Awall, 


etis, the waU of a building, aUied to 




pars, portio, Ac. ; maceria, allied to 




margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 




. of a garden or vineyard. D.) 


AtianeyrfkH, 


mums lapideus. 


234. [C. XX.] f^ In English, substantives standing before and spoken of 


other substantives, are used 


ttdjectivdyt and must be translated into 


Latin by adjectives. 





Exercise 36. 

235. I warned Caius whom to guard (suhj.) against. Tar. 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. There is no one toho is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. He promised to consult' my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that^ he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. It 
remains that (t^) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per- 
siiaded Caius to devote himself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He Tiopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling^. 
Ceesar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will toarn Balbus not 
to throw off his human-feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of yoi^ country. 



88 THB DATIYB. [§ 34. 236-241 ^ 

( 34. Verbs thai take a second Dative. 

286. Sumi with several other verbs, may govern two datives. 

(a. h.) The second dative ezpretses the purpose ot some similar notion. 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a man 
conutf or aende another. 

237. (c) A second dative often stands after sum, where toe 
should use the nominative. Such verbs as proves, serves, &c. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after ^to be' may often be translated into Latin by the dot. of a 
substantive. 

238. (d) The English verb ' have ' may often be translated by 
sum with a dative.' 

{EngJ) I fuwe a hat. I have two hats. 

{Lat^) There i* a hat to me. There are two hats to tne. 

It is obvious that the ace. after * Juwe * will be the nam. before * to beg* 
the nom. before * have,* the dat. after * to be.* 

239. (e) In * ett mihi nonun,* the name is either in the nam., the dai., or 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dot is even more common (in the case of 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an 
instance of attraction, the name being attracted into the case of 
mihi. (K.) 

240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Paus&nias, rex LacedsemoniOrum, v6nit Attids aux- 

iUo, Pausanias, king of the Lacedamomans, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians. 

(b) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublics dSdit, Pericles 

gave\is estates as a present to the state. 

(c) Magno mdJo est homlnibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil {or, very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio 6rit, He will be odious (or, an object oi 
dislike) to himself. 

(d) Fuere Lydiis multi ante Croesum reges. The Lydians 

had many kings before Croesus. 

(e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 



f So* can have* may be tranBlated by ^poieal esoe.* 
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Marcius, whose surname was t^terwards Coriola^ 
flus. — Fond nomen Aretk'Stsa est, The name of Hks 
fountain is Arethusa, (Nomen Mercurii est ixiihii 
My name is Mercury.) 
(/) At Hbi repente paucis post di^us venit ad me 
Caninius, BtU, behold, a few days afterwards 
Canirdus comes to me, 

242. YOCABULASY 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed bj two datives.) 
(1) With auxUia (assistance). 
Come, venire^ vftn, vent. 

Send, mlttSre, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficlsci, profectus. 

(2) With cu^Me^ viiio, crvnwnL 
To impute as a &u]t, culpe d&re, dSd, dat (with oee. of Oumg), 

To reckon as a fiiult, turn into a ) vitiof vertSre, vert, vers (with aec. of 
&ult, > thing). 

(3) To give as a present, dono or muneri,h dare (with ace. of ffUmg). 

To be a liindrance, impedimento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrioi esse. 
To be hatefiil, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honor! esse. 
To be very advantageous, magnas utUitati esse. 

To mean k \ "^^^ ^®^®» ^^ ***» **•» ^ ^ ""^^ **" 

' l cording to the permm meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, ( projicere, jSc, ject 



f VUium is any.^aw, bUmi^ or fauUs whatever makes a thing imperfect. 
It may therefore be found in things as well as in actiona and peraone. Culpa 
iBfxidti whatever is bhxmables hence vUiwn may be used for adpa^ but culpa 
not always for mlium, Scdu» always implies a wicked intention: culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudence^ caution^ Ac. 

k AprcBmiwn is^ven to reward^ with reference to the m^erit of the recefver : 
a donum^ to produce joy^ with reference to the gratuitoumess of the gift : a 
munuMf to express affectum or faiocntr^ with reference to the sentiment of the 
giver. (D.) 

i Pr9brum is 'what a person may be reproached with :' opprobrium is ' what 
he is (or has been) reproached with ;' * a reproach* actually made. (D.) 

k That is, not tohat on£s meaning is, but what one means by such conduct, 

1 Projicere se alicui ad pede«, which Krebs formerly objected to, is quite 
eorrect : (See Cic. Sdlt. 11 ; Csbb. B. G. 1, 31.) 



M THE AccusATiVK. [§ 35. 243-345. 

^O^jgi.Jyif* What* is sometimes used for *how* (quam): sometimes for 
* how great* (quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243 He promises to come' to the assistance of the Helvetii. 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of A'riobarzanes."* It was 
(noing to you^ that I did not throw myself at Ceesar's feet. It is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests'" of Caius. I 
fear that these'things will not*^ prove an honour to you. 1 don't 
understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable* to 
you, to have been engaged in such'»> a battle. There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. . They turn my 
greatest {see Index I) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howP odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howp advantageous it is to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 01.) to their imputing this io me as a fault. He pro- 
mised' to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought"^ a charge of immorality against Caius 1^ 



^ 



X. 

§ 35. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com 
poiinded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 
few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive.< 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voice. 

245. {h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
smelling of take the thing in the accusative. 

«n G. 18. 

• Part, in rat with the proper tense of mmi. 

• Say : » It is for a great honour.* . 

P * How * must be translated by qvuudu». 

*i With many of them the preposition is often repeated^ and with others th« 
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246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a tran- 
sitive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, aitare (to thirst) s= * to deaire as a thiniy man desbes ;' hjrrirt 
:=z* to fear, and express my fear hy ahuoUUnng :^ properare mortem, 
'to cauMc death, and to cause it in A«w<6.'— This fignratiYe use of neuter 
Yerbs is common to all languages. % 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro- 
nouns is found with verbsi with wiiich the accuaatiTe of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos adiity Pythagoras vis- 

tied the Persian magi, 
Pythagdras multas regiOnes baVbarOrum p^dibus 

obiit/ Pythagoras travelled over many countries of 

the barbarians onfpot. 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 

with me. 

(b) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream, Servire 

servitutem^ To suffer a slavery; to be a slave, 
CSram dlere, To smeU of wax, 

(c) Sitire honO^es, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin, Multa peccat, He 
commtts many sins, 

249. Vocabulary 35. 

{TVanaUive compounds of JntrantUhe Verbs.) 

Attack, nggtSdif ior, aggressus. 

Yirit, adire,* adii, adxtum. 

To enter into a partnership, ' colresocietatem; coSo.t 

To stir out of the city, \ »"^ (^^^ «^^«^') ^^^ *^*^««*> *^ 



abL is more common than the ace. ; excedere andegredi, in their prr^per mean- 
ing of going out, should be followed by e or the abl. But Livy has urbem 
excedere. 
» 06 in oberroy Ac, seems to be an abbreviation of amb, d/i^f. (D.) 
■ Vieh-e is, to pay a visit as 2i friend or companion; adire, to visit on busi- 
nesoy or in consequence of some want; eonvenire^ to visit, on butineaa or not, 
oabttart^ to pay a complimentary visit. (D.) 
• The compounds of eo have generally perf. ii, not iou 



M TRB ACCUSATIVB. [§ 85. 350. 

To exceed the bounds of mod^ > „^^ excfidCre. 

ration, > 

To die, mortem oMre, obii, obitum; obeo. 
To caU upon; have an interview ^ eonvBnire, v6n, vent. 

with; hence, to speak to, S • 

To come to a determinaUon ; to j consiUum loire. 

w adopt a resolution, > 

To encounter death, mortem oppStere, petivi, petii, petit.* 

To smeU o^ itldre, olu ei oldv, olit et olet. 

To have a strong smell of; to ) pQ^^^i^j^ t 

smack of, i 

To taste of (i. e. have taste or ( sapSre, io (per/, rare, saplv €i mpm, 

flavor of), l sapit). 

To thirst for, sitire, iv, It. 

To boast o^ gloriiri, itus. 

To grieve for, ^ ^ dtflSre, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, prstervehi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo f^re (* almost nobody*). 

Coast, ora, 8b,/. 

Speech, oratio, Onis,/. 

Antiquity, antiquitas, fttis,/. 

Gitizensi civis, m. et/. 

Wonderful, minis, a, um. 

To dream, somniare, Sv, at ; somnium, *dreaQi. 

Herb, herba, 8b,^. 

Honey, mel, mellis, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to pernuide 7] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He published-a- proclamation that nobody'* should stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 01) with me.*) Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Ceesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



« Obire mortem^ or diem ntpremum (for which obire is used with the aec: 
omitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obiens simply 
suffers ; oppetere mortem is, if not to aeefc it, yet at least to meet it wUhfirmneM 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Re has in many compounds the meaning of forth g thus redoUre *to 
smell forth ;' * to emit a smell.* It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : ZMMfor 
Uin thinks that, as nicA, it is possibly the Greek ipi. 
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smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered"^ 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
{SiciUa), Three hundred of us>*) have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any body who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not" choose to enter into 
a partnership with me'. I fear he wiH enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same boast as') Cicero. I cannot but'" grieve far the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling/. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
UKxleration. 



A 



§ 36. The Accusative continued. 



251. (a) Verbs of asking, teaching, and concealing, may have 
two accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing. 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs ahoays) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Ob8. Thns doceOf to give information, prefers the ablative with de. 
Aitierjtdo, and wnuHmes after the other veiba of begging, the person 
is put in the abL with a: and after rogo, wUerrdgo, Ac, the thing often 
q^ands in the abl, with de, 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take ttoo nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The appotUion aceiuatvoe completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of oaUmg, appointing to an office, eonoidoring, 
Ac., together with/ocio, effido, reddo, Ac. 

The second accusative is often an adjecUvc, 

254. (d) With facio and effido a sentence with ut is often found 

Instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. of the 

second, it is generally omitted: 

{Eng,) The sun makes all ihmga {to) flourish. 
{Lat,) The sun makes that all tMngo should flourish. 



04 TBB ACCTTSATIVS. [§36.255^257. 

(Eng,) He had Lysis for (or, a») his master. 

(Lot.) He had Lysis his master ( = a* his master). 

255. [C. XXII.] 05" * For ' and * as ' are to be untranslated, 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to another 
noun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me pr\mum sententiam rogdvity RadEus asked 

me my opinion first, 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepulture liberi^m pos^ 

cebat, Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

for, the burial of their children. 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
NiJUl nos celaty He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socr&tes totius mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 

citizen of the whole world, 

(c) Mesopotamiam fertdem efficit Euphrates, The Eu- 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile* 
Homines cacos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 
avarice render men hUnd. 

(d) Fac ut sciam,^ or (with ut omitted) fac scUwiy Let me 

know, 
Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et ^dt^ ut ha rectie 
ratiOni pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites, and 
causes them to obey right reason, 
257 Vocabulary 36. 

Ask, rttgire,* Sv, St 

n ( petSre, petiv, petii, petit {per§on to be 

< governed by oft.). 



* In comic writers the aec. is often expressed : * Eum ita faciemiUj ut qnod 
Yiderit, non viderit.' *Ego tefadamt ut miser sis.* *Neque potui Venerem 
faeerej ut propitiaesset mihi.' 

* Petgre and rogare are the nost general expressions of a vridi to obtain^ 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between pom$8rt and 
orart^ but somewhat nearer to orare. Of the two, rogare relates immediately 
to the person applied to, pttert to the Jwdout asked. PostulHre and ex^gtrt 
denote a timplt demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the wiU : but in poatuJUart the stress lies on the vnA and vrili 
of the person making the demand ; in exigere on the legal obligaium of the per- 
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ClaSm, require, demand, 


( postulare, iv, it| powKn, poposc, po»< 
I en i flagitire, aY, it. 


Beseech, 


obsecrare, av, at. 


Pray, 


orare, av, at. 


Adjure, 


obtestari, tatua. 


Teach, 


dtfc^re, docu, doct. 


Unteach, 


dedbcere. 


Conceal, 


cdtlLre, av, at. 



To teach Socrates to play on the \ Socratem f idibus doc6re (i. 

lyre, ( teach him with the strings'). 

To think =s to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion = { censure* (the word for defhering an 

to deliver it as my opinion, c opinion in the aenate-houae), 

_ . , , , , • J ' ^ r existimire = exBBstimire,*to pronounce 

To think = to reckon, judge,con-\ . . ^ _ i !? T w*. -i 

., >rf B I judgment after a valuation ;' arbitran. 

' C * to decide as an arbiter.' 

To think, as opposed to knowt opinari, atus. 
Not only, but also, \ '^^^ solum-sed etiam ; pr non solum 

i — verum etiam. 
To give much information about, multa doc^re de (the peraon in aecua,). 
Again and again = most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, tls, m. 

Just = fair, right, equitable, sequus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, 5nis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has. taught me many^ things. 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I ask you' {thee) again 
and again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing*' to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any ihing^* from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Grauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



son against whom it is made. PoaeHre and fagUdra denote an empfiaiic de- 
mand : but the poacena only demands In a decided manner ^ from a feeling of 
right or power, the Jtagitana with paaaion and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) Hence Jlagiiare may he * to demand importunately ;* 
* to importune.* 

>^*Censere is followed by the ace. with infin. ; or, if the opinion is given to be 
followed, by u< with the aubj, ; but the ut is often omitted. 

7 late is the demonstrative of the aeeond person * that qf youra.* 



^ 8h( 



M THE ABLATIYS. [§ 87. 259-261. 

I fear that you will not consider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world. Religion vnU make us obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought* it just, that citizens (ace.) should*^ spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body hut thinks it iust that you 
should spare me. 
250. Vocabulary 37. 

(ImpersonalB with aee.) 
It escapes me, me fugit, fiillit ; prseterit^ 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 

It la becoming, decet. 

It is unbecoming, dedfioet. 

(Eng,) It xM beeommg (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 
(Lot,) It beeomea (or vUabeteau) an ordtar to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of maiSTt and t ydir t; which relates principally to the skill of the 
phymdan? (25!^T5] 

260. Three hundred of us,^^ unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget (it does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperance,'^ have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not every one who can** cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not only 
ask you for peace', hut even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is beooming to a 
boy to hear much^ to speak Utile. It is not unbecoming in an 
'orator to pretend^ to be angry.* It does not escape me, how odi 
ous^^ impiety is to the good. 



XL 

§ 37. The Ablative. 

261. (a) The ablative expresses the means or instrument^ and 
often the cause or manner. 



* Censebat CaiMlrt should be used when the opinion is the expreasion of 

^ LlUet nu and liUit ndfU, though they occur in JuatiOt Plxny^ <ftc., should b^ 
avoided, rc.) 
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262. (b) The price for which a thing is haughiy told, tnthtedf or 
done, is put in the' ahlative. ' 

263. (c) The adjectives magno, parvo, &c., are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pre^io being understood. . 

264. But some of these adjectives often stand alone in the^^. 
etve, especially after verbs of vahdng at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(cQ T\mH and qucmti (with their cdmpoimds), p^urii^ mitiAru, always stand 
in the genitiva With verbs of valvmg, magni^panit vwximi^ mintiii^ 
plurimif also stand in the gen. ; but magnOf permagno^ and ptaro, are 
found in the txbl. also ^th tuivnare. With verbs of vrie *, magna, per- 
magno, parvo, minima, pharimo, mmia, vt2t, stand in the abiaiwt, 

(e) The substantlYes, .^twci, nawA, nUiili, pUi, Ac, also stand in the gefu 
after verbs of vabang. 

5^-J*^. ? are not used, but j''***?^ 
Jkfo/orwb 3 i phatt, 

265. (a) Terra vestita est fiorilms, herhis, arhorihus, frugOmSy 

The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 

fruits. 
Comihus tauri se tutantur, Btdls defend themsehes 

with their horns. 
(h) Vigind talends unam oratiOnem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents, 
(c) VenditOri expedit rem vfinire quam plurimo, It is for 

the interest of the seller that the thing should he sold 

for as high a price as possible. 
{d) Te qtiotidie pluris facio, I value you more every day, 
(e) Totam rempublicam flocci non facere, Not lu care a 

lock of wool (or, as we should say, a straw, or 

rush) for the whole state. 

266. VOCABULABT 88. 

To value, aBstXmire, Iv, at. 

To hold cheap, parvi pendSre ; pSpend, pens. 

_ ^^ (sare, stet; or constare (with dot. ol 

^'^ ( person). 
To sell (intrans.) ; to be sold, vdnlre,« eo, ySnlv, and v^nti, 



b The passage in Phaedrus, * ^viltq majgriB alaps mecum yeneunt,* is per- 
teps the only instance. (B.) 
« Vgnire = ySnum ire, to go to aaU, froim an old substantive vintte. So. ve 

5 
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To wn, vendere, vendid, Yendit. 

To buy, ' 6mSre, em, empt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 

For less, minoris. 

For as much— as, tanti— quantl. 

For just as much as ; for no more ) tantidem-quanti. 

than, ) 

For how much, / quantil 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing o^ nihili facSre. 

Not to care a straw for \ ^^^ ^^""^^ {lUeraUy, to moAre, i • 

JNot to care a straw for, J rtckonn'atatockqf wiol^,) 

Not to care that for it, non hujus facSre. 

Peck, modius, i, m. 

Wheat, tiiticum, i, n. 

Sesterce,^ sestertius, i, m. 

Mercliant, mercator, oris, m. 

(Eng,) To cost a person much (or dear). 
{Lot.) To stand to a person at much. 
fC. xxiii.] ^§^ When one^ two, Ac, m'ean one, two, &c., apitct oxjor eadi, they 
must be translated by the di^ributive numerals, BingtUi, bint, &c. 

Exercise 41. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians (Pceni) much blood. 
It cunnot be denied ^t that victory cost us muth blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body«* who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
chei^. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day.* It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what^^' com 
is selling for. t 
^,^1^ : 

nun-dSre, ven-d9re sc venum dfire. Tacitus has posUa vino, exposed for sale. 
Vignto is conjugated like eo, having venit rather than vsntvi for per/"-, and imperf. 
venUbam as well as venibam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or participles. 

•I A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money. A thoi> 
pand te9tertii nfade one sesterivum, which was a turn, not a coin. . 

f Denis In diem aseibuif 



''X 
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^ 38. The Ablative continued. 

268. (a) Verbs of ahoundingy JUUngy loadings d^c, and their 
opposites, such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptying qf^ 
goyem the abkUive. 

269. (6) But of these Sgeo and indtgeo (especially the latter) govern the ^«n** 
<iv6also. 

270. (c) Some verbs oT freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, &c., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by sl preposition J 

271. {d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their oompotinds), potior, 
vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 

Bat j)atior takes the genUwAt when it means * to obtain oovereign 
power over J 

272. (a) Pericles fiorebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 

eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality). 

(b) Res maxime necessarisB non tam artis indigent, quam 

laboris. The most necessary things do not require 
skill so much as labour. 

(c) Athenienses beUo Uberantur, The Athenians were res- 

cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me hoc onere. Relieve me from this burden. 

(d) DivitOs, nobUitate, viribus, multi m&le utuntur, Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) 
strength. 
Augustus Alexandria hr^vi potltus est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria. 

273. VOCABULAKY 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprive o^ privare, av, at. 

To bereave o^ deprive of, orbare, Sv, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an > gpougje^f av, at. 
enemy), > 

To be without, \ ^^'®'** ""^^ *< ^*™ »"™» *^**^ 

c case. 



f With defendere, txaoh»re^ exoner&re, Uvare, the ablative alone is to be pre- 
ferred. (Z.) 
f E:cpilaTe,eompQdre9xe ^tofhmder* as robbers, 
k Canrt is simply *to bewWumt:* eg9re is 'to need, to want.^ indSgmrm |» «ta 



lOG THB ABLATIVE. [§38. 27^. 

To •taxul in need oi, need, re- ( egSre {ablat, or gm,) or IndigSre (teftIcA 
quire, < it 9tr(tnger) egSre, egui, ^. 

To liee from, set free from, re- ? ^t^ - at. 

lievefrom, juoerare, «y, ai. 

(iti, usus. 

fungi, functus ; perfungi (stronger^. 

frui, fruitus, and fructus. 

vescik (no perf.). 
5glori2ri; also followed by tie "and by 
l * t» ' when it dgnifies * to glory in,' 

idem gloriari. 

and nixus ; in aliquo niti, U 
on a person for support, 
rest with' in the sense of 
I depending upon his exertunUf &c. 

gaudere,*gavi8us. 

medicina,! s, /. 

lac, lactis, n. 

caro, camis,/. 

caseus, i, m. 

febris, is,/, {abl. i.). 

plane. 
{ 8BS alienum, another man*s money i 
I 8BS sris, n. copper. 

magnum ses alienum. 

gravitas, atis,/. 

morbus, i, m. 

perverse. 



I from. 
To use, 

To discharge, perform, 
To e^joy, . 
To feed on, live on, eat, 

To boast o^ 

To make the same boast. 

To rest or lean upon, 

To rejoice, 

Medicine, 

Milk, 

Flesh, 

Cheese, 

Fever, 

Cluite, 

Debt, 



laem gionan. 
r niti, nisus an< 
J *to lean oi 
I that i8,* to: 



A heavy debt, 
Severity (of a disease]^ 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



(Eng.) Make a bad (perverse, Ac.) use of it. 
(Lot,) Use ill {perveradyy&c.y 



ftd that I want ;* the in expressing xnira anirhum. With reference to an adoan 
tage desired, ear9re is simply, < to be without a desirable good,* egere^ ' to be 
without an indispensable good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation oi 
Cicero's definition ; that carire is * egere eo quod habere velis,* 

i Also with a, ab, 

k Vesei is the most general expression for supporting life by food^ including 
edere and bibere as the actions of men, pasd and pot&re as the actions of beasi*. 
When vesci relates, as it generally does, to eatings it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, chewingt svfoUowingf t&c. : whereas edere, pohedire supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesd the principal notion is the 
purpose of eating, the support of life ; in edire, the means by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating. (D.) 

1 Medicamentum or medicSTnen is a medicine with reference to its material 
substance, s.b it is preparedbyan apothecary : medicinal with reference to its heal~ 
ing power, as it is prescribed by aphysicians remedium is a preventive, a remedy 
against an impending evil, (D.) 



§38. 274-276.] the ablatitb. 10) 

Exercise 42. 

[Should 'every day' be translated by tmi£ef^ or by guotidUy when then 
la no progrenwc tnereoMe from one day to another 1] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise^. I rejoice that 

you are quite without fever. The hody, to he (ut) in good health, 

requires many things.*> Nature herself admonishes us eyery 

day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 

my debt Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 

men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milic, cheese, 

flesh. It was owing to you** that I was not bereaved of my 

children. But a Utile more** and Caius would have been bereaved 

of his children. It is not every man who can think nothing of 

pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 

May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? ^ I will exhort Caius 

to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 

depends upon you alone (m te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 

[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 

(gen.). 



B>, 



275. The manner or cause^ and any 'word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, is 
put in the ablative. 

276. Vocabulary 40. 

Lame of one foot, daadoa altCro pede. 

(Acyectivea* followed by the abL) 

Worthy, deeervhig oi^ dignoa, a, urn. 

Unworthy, ^indignua,^ a, urn. 

Banished, eztorria, la, com. gend. (from ex terrS^.* 

Relying on, frStua, a, um. 

Contented, contentua, a, wn. 

Endued with, praditua, a, um. 

To deserve, dignua, um, ^., esse. 

Censure, reprehensio, Onis,/. 



* Adjectives signifying want drjreedomfnm (vacuus, liber, Ac), take the oM^ 
or the abL with a, ab. 

» Dignut and indignut are (less commonly) followed by ^egenUvee. 

" Proplgu* is one who has fled from his country ; exwul and exUmrU imply 
that the person is under eerdemce of banishment. Extorrie relates rather to the 
ifOtery of the exile exwl, to UBpunishmmiBXtddUgraee. (D.) 
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Punishment, * . poena, »,/. 

Seyere (of punishment, Ac.)i gravis, is, e. 

Motion, mStus, us, m. (what dedens. ? why T) 

Reality, res, rei,/. „. .. . , .„, \ .- ,4- : 

Name, nomen, mis, n. > . t^ ' / ^ 

(Eng.) He deserves to 6« loved.'» * '^ *^ 

(2>i<.) He is a deserving (person) who thouid be loved (dignus est 
^ om^fur). 

(Eng,) To inflict punishment on a person. 

(Lot,) To affect ( =: vrnQ & ™<u^ ^^ punishment (aliquem 
poenit affioere). 

Exercise 43. 

277. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censuffe only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. 1 
cannot hut think^* these things unworthy of us. He has threat- 
ened me wiih*^ severe punishment. I have said this (pL), relying on 
your compassion. There is no douht that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
sUaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion. It 
cannot he doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot he denied that he sold his country for gold. He is ar 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who'*' deny that these things 
are unworthy of us. 



^v- 



\^ XII. 

§ 39. The Vocative. {Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry, a vocative is used instead of a nomi- 
native after the verb.p 

• So, he does not deserve to be^ <&c., < indignus est, qui,* &c. 

P Examples in poetry are MahUine piUer, aeu Jane libentius audia, (Hor.> 
Tune iUe Odrytus Phineus rex indytus orce ? T*u PhoM comes, et nostro dilecte 
parenti? (Val. Flac.) SoinGreek 8X0u letTtMYtvoiol (Theocr.) (K.) 
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Another vocatiYe has generally preceded, and this second Yoeatife la 
atit acted Into agreement with it; but sometimes it merely refers to t 
nominative of the second person. 
I (a) The phrase *niacU virtute esto!* (a hUeeing on your valour /or, 

good luck to your valour !) is probably an example of this constmctioii, 
maete hemg the vocative of maetuo from mag-er^ (to' increase, enrich, 
^kc). , The^nly objection)to this explanation is Livy's odverHcd use 
of maete with the infinitive. (See example : juberem maete virtnta 
eeoe.) (K.) 

279. (b) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
construction. 

This is especially the case with Bolu$f unitf, primus. 

280. (a) Maete virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour ! or, 

^ Go on in your valour /' 
MacU virtute, milites Romani, este ! Crood luck, O 
Roman soldiers, to your valour ! 
I oc ^Ceii, c^<3 Juberem maete virtute e««e, dec. 1 would say, a hless- 
ing on your valour f dec. 
<:-6v*<; A- ^jj ^mjj ^y^ populus Alhanus! Listen^ ye people of 
■ -^ t i\a^^^'^ Alba ! 

' -v<,ra>C i^-\ ft( Salve primus omnium parens patriee appelUUe ! HaU 
f * J thou, the very first who was ever called the father 

(.iv,.^M^^ of jUs country r 

281. Vocabulary 41. 

Dutiful afTection, piety,' pietas, itis, /. 

Towards, in (with aecue,), 

r ave, salve* {imperativee of the 2d conju- 
Hail, fiEU-ewell ! < gation— vale, valeto is only fare- 

C weU!). 
The toga,t i ^S^ «» /• (" opposed to the mtK- 

( tary doak, it means the eivU gown). 

4 The root mag (the Greek /icy) of this obsolete verb is still found in magntu 
and mcHOire (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

r PietaeiB dutiful of ection (towards the gode, one's po^mto, rdaHonM^ country. 
and even bewfactore\ arising from a naturalfeeling : caritaa (properly their dear- 
neee to us) is founded on rouon and ajuet appreciation of their value. 

■ That ave was a mornings ealve an evening salutation, does not appear to be 
established. Suetonius makes ealve the morning, and Vide the evening saluta- 
tion. (See HabidU.) 

t A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
nary dress of a Roman citizen. It was Kjtowing robe, covering the left arm, 
but leaving the right at ttberty. 
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rtriumpbus, i, m. (a public proceaeion 
A triumph, < granted by a decree of the senate to a 

( victorious general). 

To grin a ttlumph for a victory ) de or ex CWlia triumphire. 

over the OanlSi ) 

To lead the captives in triumph, captives per triumphum ducSre. 
People,* pBpulus, i, m. (the vocal, not in use). 

Exercise 44. 

282. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manliq^, and^ on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-affection 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, such is your diligence,*^ will soon finish the business. His 
diligence is as great as'' his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is -no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is). It cannot be denied that he told 
many &lsehoods, that he might not be banished. I ask you again 
and again to succour (75) me. There were some who**** denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



XIII. 

§ 40. The Passive Voice. 
• 
283. (a; The agmt after a passive verb (which is regui^riy under the gov- 
ernment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the dative^ especially in poetry, 
and after the participU in duM, 
S84. The accusative after the active verb (the ofr;ed) becomes the nomi- 
native before the passive verb. 

285. (J) But verbs that govern the daJ&oe in -the active are 
used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before the 
English verb becomes the daUve after the Latin verb. 

286. (c) VapHlOi vineOj Jio, having a pasaivt meaning, have also a poMtwi 
oofudruetum. 



• Not in the sense of folk or JoUcb^ as in English, but oivt. people. 
V Ac (See 4, d.) 
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287. [C. XXIV.] OCr(d) To express the fiOure suhfunctive 
passive we must not use the parUdple in dus with «tm, CMcmf dcc.| 
but futurum sit, esset, &c.y followed by vt. 

288. (e) The fiUure infinitive passive is made up of the supine 
in vm with iri ; but when verbs have no supine, we must use 
fare or futurum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitiye passive must be used even 
when the verb hoM aBupinet unless the event is to be described as bdng 
about tb hcqtpetu 

In other words the tupine toith m is a paulo-potl futurum. 

289. (f) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to happen. 

290. (a) Mihi consilium eaptum jam diu est, My resolution 

has long been taken, 
(5) Gloria tuuB invidetur, Your glory w envied. 

Philosophic vituperatoribus satis responsum est^ The 
reoikrs of philosophy have been st^jicienily answered, 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset, He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Ab 
hoste venire, To bg sold by an enemy. A me fiSri, 
To be doing by me. 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,^ 1 

donH know when the letter will be written. 

(e) Dixit/ore ui oppidum expugnaretur,* He said thai the 

town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnaJtum iri. He said that the city 
was about to be taken. (G.) 
(/) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, 1 
never thought that I should come to^ou as a sup- 
pliant. 

(Eng.) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, Ac. 
(Lot,) It i» envied (favoured, spared, answered, Ac.) to you. 
(Eng.) I don*t know when it will be written. 
{Lot.) 1 don't know when it wHl be (tubj.) that it he written. 



V Of course esBet and teriberdur after a past tense. 

X The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fore, but on the preced 
tog verb. Spero fore ut eonvetleeeat : gperabam fore ut oonvaleBceret. 
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291. VOCABITLABT 42. 

To be beaten, TaplUire, iv, it. 

5 conyalescere,]^ valu (see Tables for Re 
To recover (from a aickness), J ference, II. vU.). 

To heal, to be healed of a wound, coneanesceie, sanu. 

5 recrudescere, cmdn (properly to grow 
To buret out, or bleed afresh, } ^^^ aaaln). 

Wound, Tulntts, Sria, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerd5s, ddtis, m. et/. 

A husband, vir, viri, m. (a mcaC^. 

( persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha- 
I am persuaded, \ |j^ , 

A liar, meddaz, ads (Tprop, anadjecl.). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, el,/. 

j plerique {plcri declined and que append- 
Most men, J ed ; but not found in the genii.). 

' facCre (with oUAai. ; cihl. with dt ; or with 
dot, De should be expressed befoie 
To do any thing with a person, <^ the personal protunmSf the ablatives 

' which are of the same form as the 
accusatives). 



oat. 
D, ^ the 

[ acci 



Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola' ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds tmU^^ bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing." There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. AH my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which** of them is favoured by CsBsar. That (tile) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not** heal. What will become of me? There are some 



y The disease/rom which a person recorers, must be governed by ex with 
the abl, 

> Permamsaimum haJbeo should never be used ; perauoBiaaimum eat mihi does 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus*s to Cicero. (Klotz.) lamper'* 
wadtd ^(persuasum est mihi de, Ac. with o&/.). 

■ Soy ; * to the unwilling nothing Is easily persuaded.' b Of two persons 
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who'** believe that he has been beaten by his slave. There are 
some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued. 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active, 

sometimes govern one accusative (that of the olject) in the passive. 

Since even in the active it is only 9ome verbs of (ukingy Ac, that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good wriiers.—RogSri may take 
this cux. It is found with induttiM and edoctut ; with doctut or dedoetu* 
it is not common in prose : with ed&ri and moniri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such a4iective8 as muZfo, pacica. (Z.) 

294. (b) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 
by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 
partis aflectae). 

Thus we may say, not only caputferUur alkuit or caput alkuju»f&' 
rituTf but also aHiuUferUur caput, 
(e) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put in the^oi. 
or abUUvDt, 

295. An accusative also follows many other passive participles, eqiedally 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the datvee of tlie act. is allowed to stand as 
the nominative {ntbjeet) before the passive, or, which comes to the sama 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the oe- 
eueative of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek aceiuatwe)^ and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus ambulatum est, It has been walked (by us) = we have 
walked). 

297. (d) With yerhsot seeming, and passive verbs o{ declaring, 
thinking, &c., the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal.^ 



« In the past tenses, tradUum eat, proditum eat are very commonly used. The 
passives of audire and 7umti&re are frequently, though not so exclusively, used 
personally. (Z.) 
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{Bng.) R 9eenu, i» mUE^ Ac, that Caias has retired (or, as LaiJ). 
ILcU,) CaiuB 9um», it Mud, Ac, to have retired. 

296. (a) Rogaiu8Beuienii(im, Being asked his opinion. Longam 

indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment, 

(b) Oblltus' faciem (smeared as to his face =), having 
his face smeared or covered. Incensus animum 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having his mind agi^ 
tated. Adversum f6mur ictus (struck as to his> 
opposite thigh =), Wounded in ^ front. pari of 
his thigh. 

(e) PendSre animi or animo,* To he in anxious suspense. 
Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack ; T am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur, Homer 
is said to have lived {or, it is said that Homer Uved) 
in ihe time of Lycurgus. 
Mildades videbatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
that Miliiades could not he a private man. 

299. Vocabulary 43. 
Blood r {when afud), cnior, dris, m. 

g|. . ( tacitus, a, um (if aetual, tadtnmua, a^ 

C urn if habitual silence is meant.) 
To be silent, hold one*s tongue, mldre, sila, — 
ToberilenUoWone'stongu.,)^^ ,^ ^^1, 

eease speaking, ) 

Silence, silentium, i, n. 

Habit of silence, tacitumitas, itis, /. 

About (qftcr to be silent), i V^^ '^^'^' ^""^ "^ pronmmt 

i way stand in oocum. without prepos.). 
To set on fire, Incendere, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendSre, succendSre, cen(^ coo8.ii 



* From dbVMire. 

■ Often axdmUy if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendire 
mnimi and pmdird animU : not, 1 believe, pendire ammo. 

t £San^i» inest venis, cruor est de corpore fiisus. Atihe moment of ehedding 
sanguis should be used. 

r SiUre is, to emit no sounds to make no noise, to be still i—tacire is, to utter 
no i0on2, to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites of 
•Hire are atrepere,Jremire ; of tadrej die^t and Ufqui, (D.) 

k Jnctndire is to set the uhole of a thing on fire ; aecendSre and miceendltn^ to 
set a peart oi it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually. Aceendere is Vo 



1. 800.] 


• THE PASSIVE. 


Toreh, 


t«ia,«./. 


Lamp, 


Incema, », /. 


Funeral pile, pyre, 


r»gua,l,m. 


To strike, hit, wound, 


ferira ; icSre,! Ic, let ; cedere, cCdd, 


Rod, 


▼irg». », /. 


Spear, 


haata,©,/. 


Anow, 


aagltta, «, /. 


Lightning, 


fulmen, inis, n. 



IQO 



To be flogged, whipped with rods, virgia cedi. 
Thigh, femnr, ttria, n. 

To walk, ambulire, iv, it. 

Right (opposite oiltft)^ dexter, tra, tnun. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your usual 
habit of silence* said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that^^ the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.^ I foretell that 
you will he fiogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of" 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked {pcLss.) enough. We have 
come {pass,) to {ad) the town. It cannot he that^^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from above, sttcemdere from below. Hence a torchy lamp, Ac., accendiiur . 
a funeral pile nuxeruHtur. (D.) Animua aceenana ia merely an excited mind, 
animUo inccnma an agitated mind. (D.) 

i I^ertre, to atrike generally s ceed^e is to strike with what cuts (including 
rtxb, <&c.) : ic^e, to strike with what pierces (including lightnings stones^ Ac), 
Ferlre and iOre supply each other's deficiencies: thus /erir« is used forpret., 
vrnperf., fut,, which icere wants ; and icere supplies Jtrire with a ptrf. and paai 
participle for ferU^ferituM, which are not in use. (D.) Icere fasduM is to ratify 
or make a treaty, league, dc. 

k Decessit. 
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XIV. 
§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

301. (a) In answer lo the question when ? the noun which 
expresses time is put in the ablative : in answer to the question 
how long ? in the accusative. 

302. (b) In answer to the question in what time ? within what 

time ? either a preposition {inter,^ intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a eardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
ordinal, in the tmgxdar, 
(In ten years : in the tenth year,) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before ? how 
long after ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs, unless there be another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. {d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusativo 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to l^e done, in the <icc. 
with ad. 

305. {e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusati%t 
or the ablauve ."^ it must precede the numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (/) Natus (born) with the accusative of time = at such 

an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 

or ablative of time = (respectively) above or under such an ag'j. 

At nuh an age may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
nattut). 

307. (a) V^re, In the spring, Auctumno, In the autumn, 

Hibemis mensibus, In the winter months, Solis 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset, 

1 InteTf if the tohole duration is spoken of: inJtra, if mmu point within that 
space. 

n Zumpt says the accusative for duration, the ablatiee for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in * litem decidit abhinc annos quatuor * duration 
is not meant. The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when ^ definite point qf past Hme is to be expressed ; the aceu- 
sative when exact accuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the more 
common. 



f 42. 807.] EXPRESSIONS of timb. Ill 

Inediam hiduum aut triduum ferre (to endure ab6ti« 
' nence from food =), To go urithmU food for two, 

or even three days. 
Ager muiios annos quievit, The feld has lain fallow 

for many years. 
(h) German! inter annos quatuordidm tectum non subie 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 

fourteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictaturi 'se abdicaverunt, 

Many persons hive laid down their dictatorship 

vjithin twejUy days. 
Agamemnon cum universi Grsec^ vix decern annis 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Greece had great d^JicuUy in taking a single city in 

ten years. 
^Pompejus undeqinnquagesimo die ad imperium populi 

Roman! Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeius in forty-nine 

days added CiHcia to the empire of the Roman 

people. 

(c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards. 
^^ Paucis ante diebus, A feta days before* 

^^ ' Hom^rus annis multis fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived 
many years before Romulus. 

(d) Ad cosnam Canium invitavit in posterum diem^ He 

invited Camus to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad Gracas Kalendas^'' To pay on the Greek 
Kalends. 

(e) Abhinc annos {or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 
(/) Cato annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit e vit^ 

Cato departed this life when he was eighty-five years 
old {or, at the age of eighty-five). 
' Minorca annis triginta {Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, Under the age 
of Iwo-and-twenty. 



• That la, neper ; there being no Kalenda in the Greek Calendar. 
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Civis major annis viginti, A citizen above twenty 
years old. 

Cato primum stipendium meruit annorum decem sep. 
temque, CcUo served his first campaign at the age 
of seventeen {or, when he was seventeen years old). 



308. Vocabulary 44. 

To receive, 

To succeed to s follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as adj.)^ 

Month, 

Go away, 

To kill. 

To kill (as a violent, unjust, crud 
act; hy-p(n9on,darvaium,8tran' 
glmg, Ac.), 

To kill, slay (especially In hon- 
ourable, open fight). 

To slaughter, butcher. 

To reign (neut.), 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 
Ephesian, 
Temple, 
To be burnt, 

To serve a campaign, 

To hold a magistracy, 



accipSre, recip&e, excipSre,^ cep, cept. 

ezcipSre, cSp, cept {accua,). 

hirundo, inis,/. 

hibemus, a, um. 

mensis, is, m. 

abire, abeo, iv, it (78, x.). 
C interf icCre, fSc, feet (the most genera] 
< term for killing, whether by Bianco 
( tion,p(n9on, hanging, ox i\iQ awards , 

) necare ; or enScare (if by a process that 
i takes up some time). 

) occidSre, cid, cis (it is used however of 
) aU kinds of killing), 
i trucidare (according to Dikierlein = 
( tauricido, I cut down an ox). 

regnire, av, at. 
( abdxcare magistratum, or abdlcl^^se 
l maglstratu. ^^ 

ipse (in agreement with the noun). 

Ephesius, i, m. 

templum, i, n. 

deflagrire, av, St (intrmuJ), 
i stipendium merdre or mereri (i. e. to 
( earn pay). 

magistratum ger^re, gess, gest. 



B Acdpimua ohi&t&i eivtpimu« vagantia ; reeipimus fugientia. (D.) Threcdve 
iS aeeipere, when the thing is offered or given : to receive a person flying or wan- 
dering is excipere or redpere ; exdpere being the act of a aervicable friend, an 
equal ; redpere that of a benefactor, a superior. Exdpere is to ti&p a living 
bdng in motion, and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hostile 
manner. (D.) Accipere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for me; exdpere 
vulnera is to expose myself to wounds ' that may every moment come in my 
way.' {HHI.) Redpere is also distinguished from acdpere by denoting to receive 
not merely for detention, but for actual possession. Accepta pecunia may be 8 
mere deposit : recepta pecwiia is a formal taking into possession. (D.) 



}42. 309,. 310.] EXPRESSIONS of time. 119 

[C. XXV.] i:^ After an expreasion of time, *that* is often used for on which, 
(Jli!ng.) To have reigned more than (or above) Uto years. 
iLai,) To be reigning U«/Aird year. 
\Eng.) Before Ou etmattUhipf eeruorthipt Ac., of Cafus. 
{Lot.) Before Caiua (being-ooiwuJ, conaor, Ac. (ante Caiom consulem). 

Exercise 47. 

^309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which*' I received 
kt one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman^ citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day hutchesed so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that {ab Ulo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio* died a year' before my consulship, Cato died exactly 
eighty p-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for mi^y years. He published 
an edict, that no one'^ under (306, f) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night that^ Alexander 
was born, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



310. (a) (He did it) three years afler he {had) returned. 

(1) post tres annos (or tertium annum) ) quam i 

(2) tertio anno' ) rat. 



• Sdipw the last word. ' p Annis octoginta et tribus ijms. 

<i Begin with the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 {d). 

« It might be supposed that * tertw anno quam {or quo) redierat,* would mean. 
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[§42. 311. 

(3) tribus annis {or tertio anno) postquam redierat. 
* (4) tertio anno quo redierat." 

(b) Pridie quam excessit e vitSt, The day before 7^ died. 
Postridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after 1 

left you. 
Postero anno quam, &c., The year after^ &c. 
Priore araio quam, &;c., The year before^ <kc. (Z.) 

311. VOCABULAEY 45. 

Interdiu, or die. 

noctu, or nocte. 
(die ao nocte; die noctuque; nocte et 
i interdiu. 

vespSri, or vespCre.* 

in teinpbre, or tempbre otJy. 

ludis Latinis. 
^ -belio, aa weil at in bello (especially if join* 
ed with an adj. or gmil,). 



By day, 
By night, 

By day and by night, 

In the evening, 

In good time, 

At the time of the Latin games, 



I 



In war, 

In the battle of Cannse, 
A fe^ days ago, 
A -few days before (a past time > p^^^jg y,jg ^u^^j^g 
spoken of), ^ 



pugna Cannensi (or with in), 
paucis his diebus. 



To found, 

To invest, blockade. 

To assault, storm, 

Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner). 

Poison, 

Starvation, 

Hanging ('the rope'), 



condere, did, dit 
obeidere, sed, sees, 
oppugnare, av, at. 
Hispania, 8b,/. 
coena,* 8B,/. 
venenum, i, n. 
fiCmes, is,/, 
suspendium, i, n. 



* after tioo completed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however does not appear to be so. * Octavo moue, quam ccBptom 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, Ac. (Lh.) Iv dtcro) /ii?«ri (Polyb,) ; * Tyrus sepHmo 
mense capta est' (Curt.): iru\iopKo>v Itrrh itfivai{Plut.) * after a siege of seven 
months' (Clinton), 

■ Nearly so with ante:'AnU trimnium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obiit.' The use of the aubjuneivce here will be spoken of below. Obs. 
In /Aw construction postquam is oftener followed by the pluperfect than by the 
perfect. (See 514.) The following la an example of the perfect : * Nero natua 
est post novem menses quam Tiberius excetnt,* (Suet,) 

t Prom veapcTj ve^peris, 

« From Kotvdsi common : the principal meal of the daar* 
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Exercise 48. 

312. The city was taken hy storm three years after the siege 

began." Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came {had 

come) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 

afler it was founded. He died the jrear after he was banished. 

Why did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set oit 

in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 

said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 

years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 

was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 

killed in the battle of Cannce ? He set out at the time of the 

Latin Games. The town was taken five months after it began 

to be blockaded. It is said*'' that Caius killed his slave by poi- 

son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 

not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 

killed his slave by poison. 



XV. 
§ 43. Place, Space. 

313. (a) If the town at which a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of the^^ or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ablative.^ 

314. {h) In answer to tohitker ? the place is put in the accusa- 
tive : in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of iowtu and tmaH idanda. Be- 
fore other words prepositUnu must be used ; and before thcBe^ when the 
name has an adjeetioe.^ 

315. Urb»y oppidunif locusy in apposition to the name of a town in the 
genUitty stand in the ablative, 

316. Such combinations as *8cfiool at Capua* * Carthage in Africa^* Ac. 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov- 



• Say : * after it began to be assaulted.' 

▼ If oppidum or urbs com« before the proper name, it must take a preposition, 
(Z.) 

w In almost all the constructions of time and spa^e the prepositions are occa 
sionally expressed. Thus ' ab Epidauro :* ' per totam noctem :* Ac. 



116 PLACE. SPACE. [§43. 317—319* 

erned by the preceding rules, and the other nouns governed by a pre* 

pontion, <C.) 

(Eng,) Running to his nmther at Naples, 
(Lai ) \ Running to Naples to (prep.) his mother. 
C Currens ad matrem NeapSlim. (C.) 

817. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimes 
by the ablative. 

With diMtdref exstUrt^ emimre^ ace. or abl Is used (but not quite in- 
differently) : with abene, ex- dU- adire, aee, should be used $ with eon^ 
ttdirCf castrafaOre^ the aee, or abl. ;* sometimes with prep, a, ab. 

318. (a) Vixi RanuB, Tarenti, Alhenis, GahUsj Tibure^ 1 have 

lived at Rome, Tarentuniy Athens^ Gabii, Tibur. 

(b) Legati Athenas missi sunt : Ambassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Corintho, He fled to Tarquinii from 
Corinth. 

(c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days' 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir- 

citer miUia passuum decern, Thefeld of Maraihon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens, 
Bidui abest, It is a two days^ journey from us (iter 

understood), 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecenios exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred feet 

broad (or, in breadth), 

319. Vocabulary 46. 

A pace, passus, lis = 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches. 

A Roman mXU of a thousand paces, mille passus. 

Miles, * ^ millia passuum (thousands of paces). 

Two days, biduum, 1, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant from ; to be at a ) ^^^^^^^ ^^^^y ^^^^^ 

distance of^ > • 

To be nearer; not so far off, propius abesse. 

To post himself; encamp, considers, s6d, sees. 



« Zumpt says, * If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place tol)e 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the ahl. is used :* in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, * in the ace., but the ahl. is also correct.' (C»r« 
I. 48.^^ 

^' Di?tare generally takes a. 



§ 44. 320-322.] gerunds and the pasticiPLB in Dtrs. 1 11 

To depart a finger's breadth, tnmsrersiim digitmn diacddCre. 

As they say, as the saying is, at aiunt 

Carthage, Carthago, inia,/. 

Thebes^ ThebsB, inun. 

Exercise 49. 

(How mnst * lam annsered* be translated 1 286.) 
320. He lired many years at Veii. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome ? / almost think it would have 
been better for (dat,) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Caesar. 
Caius is nearer to Csesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? I have been informed that Csesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. ' There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve* ' to be relieved from his debt ? From this rulp I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is.* 



XVI. 
§ 44 On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Gerundive). 

321. The Gerund is a verbal mhttaniive, but with the power of governing 
what beiongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, • 
that it cannot take an adjective in agreement with it. 

The (3enind corresponds, as far as it goes, with the English * verbal 
mbstantioet* or 'participial subetanHve in ing,* but its use is far less 
extensive.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in due is nearly allied to the Gerund : 



■ Transversum, ut ajunt, digitum. ^ 

* The pupil cannot be t&ught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
* participial mbetanHvt? from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim- 
ple: every participle, except the Wmp^past participle, having a substantive 
use. * An affectation of bdang dittinguiehed .*' * the pretext of their having seized 
some traders :' * after his having been tumbling about In his mind Tne pocr sen* 
teD'^e :' < an atonement for his having been betrayed into,' Ac 
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Ita metning ii pauiu denoting neectnlyf Jltut»t or something tniemUd ; 
what mitfl, tftouldf or i» to be done. 

323. (a) When the participle in due ia in the neuter gender with the third per- 
son oing. of eaoe, a whole conjugation may be formed to ezpreaa what 
one imutf or ^unUd do. The permm ia put in the dative. 

324. (Hr In the oblique case? the part, in dus in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Of wrUing a letter, \ "crfbendi epiatolam. ' 
i acribendse epiatolse. 

325. A whole conjugation may be formed with the pari, in dtu 

and sum. 

Present i Amandua sum, lam to be loved. 

I Amandus ea, Viou art to be loved, Ac. 
Imnerf ^ Amandua eram, ItPtu to be loved, 
^^' I Amandus eras, thou vxut to be lovedf Ac, 

Obs. Amandut eram orfwi is generally to be rendered should (or, ought 
to) have been loved. The reason is this : a thing which tDo* (then) a 
thing to beloved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved, 

326. (ft; Pres. Scribendum est, j ^ "*^' '^^ , .^ 

( /, yoUf we, Ac, must wnte. 

Sing, mihi scribendum est,* J must write, 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write, 

illi scribendum est, he mvM write, 
Pbtr, nobis scribendum est, we must write, 

Yobis scribendum est, you must write, 

illis scribendum est, they must write, 

Imperf. Scribendum erat S one 'hould have ^en, 

i i, thou, we sfumld have written. 
mihi scribendum erat, / ought to have written. 
tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have written, Ac. 
And ao on for the other tenses. 

327. (Part, in dus in agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistola scribenda, a letter to be written. 

G. epistolsB scribendn, of writing a letter, 

D. epistoliB scribendae, to or for writing a letter. 

Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, to or for 

writing a letter), 
Abl. epistolE scribendA,b by writing a letter. 



* That la, *U is to be written by me,* according to the idiom by which the pa*' 
alve used impersonally is equivalent to the corresponding tenpes of the active. 

k It ia not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into tha 
gerundive (partic. in dus) ; but only when the substantive in tlie case corres- 
ponding to the gerund- would itself give a^corrsct, though impaffiaet, meiBiiv* 
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N. Attctores legend], authorB to behead, 

O. auctorum legendonim, of reading auihon, 

D. auctoribus legendis, to or for reading aadhon. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read author§ (or, to or far road 

ing autJurra). 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading attihorB, 

328. The part, in dus often appears to change its meaning, but it only 
appears to do so. 

Scribendum est mihi {it ia to-be-written by me ^) J muat tmte. 
ConsiUum scribendae epistolsB (an intention with respect to a Utter to- 
be-written ^s) an intention of writing a letter. 

329. {Eng,) We should all praise virtue. 
(Lot.) YiiiaeiB to-be-praiaed by an (dai,). 
(Eng:) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 

{Lati) A time of playing. Fit for (c2a<.) burdens to-be-carried. 

(Eng.) He is bom or inclined to act, 

(Lat,) He is born or inclined for (ad) acting. 

330. [C. xxYi.] i:^ What lain form the present participle active is often *the 
parHcipial substantive* or gerund. It is always so, when it gocema or 
i8 govemsd^ instead of merely agreeing. 

H^ What is in form the infin, pass, is often used as the partie. of 
the fut, paaa. implying possibility, ditty, or necessity. 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing ♦ and 
hearing many things. Water is good" for 'drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled {peritissimus) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, * / bring the dead to my recollection by reading the tombstones,* here I 
may use * aepulcris legendis* because I bring them to my recollection by msant 
sf the tombstones, though reading is the particular way by which I effect this 
But in, * Themistocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pirates,* I must say. 
*prsBdones consectando,* not *prcedonibtLs consectandis* because he did not make 
it safe by means of the pirates, but only by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
construction with the gerund, the gerund is more emphatic than the gerundive 
in the other construction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
tn^ is emphatic, the gerund should be used. 

« Utilis. Uitlis, inutiUs, are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by Uie 
see. with ad, Cicero generally uses ad. 
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preferred, to riches ? ^e must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (pracipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt (sulj,) nohody.^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.<> 



332. If a verb does not govern the ace, the parL in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impenonal construction in 
the passive : as we must say, ^mendaeirum credituT* so we must say, 
' mendad rum eredendum eat.* 

(a) Hence to express *we must' do, &c., with a verb that governs 
the dot, we must use the part, in dus in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative, 

333. {b) But/ruem2u«,/un^e?idt<«,;}o^iiim^,i</em{tu* are sometimes found 
inagrtemeirU with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the aec. When so used, they are geruraUy in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, rea Jruenda; ad qfficiwn J\mgendwmi Ac., but also ^fruenda 
etiam sapientia est.* 

334. The gen. sing, maseuliru of the partic. in dus is used with sui^t even 
when it is plural or feminine singular .* 

5 purgandi sui cau8ft,/or the sake of clearing themselves. > 
C plaeandi tui, of appeasing you (of a woman). > 

386. (a) Parcendums est inimicis, We must spare our enemies 
{our enemies are to he spared), 
{h) £a quae utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio {obL), Every man 
must use his oum judgment, 
(e) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking. Solven- 
do esse (par, equal to, understood), To he ahle to 



d Nein Oaium quidenif Ac. 

* So also vescenduSf giorianduSf medendus^ paenitendus, pudendus. 

t Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, *diripiendi pomorum,' Ac 
In some other instances the gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning; 
* spes restituendif* the hope of being restored. (Z.) 

r In a few passages the ace. of the object stands after this impersonal con* 
•truetion : * Canes potius paucos et acres habendum, quam multos.* (Yarr.) 
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pay, Oneri ferendo^ esse. To he equal to bearing 
the burden. ConservandsB^ibertatis esse. To tend 
lo the ^preservation of liberty. 
236. [C. xzni.] X^ * ^ f^ove to do it * must be translated by the part. In Ai* 
(Eng,) With whom we ha»t to live. 

{Lot,) With whom U ia Uhbe-lived (quibuscum vivendum est). 
[C. zxTiii.] t^ * // i«,' followed by the in/In, paMt.^ generally ezpresaet 
neeegnfytJUnMSy or something vniendtd; but sometimes mere ponOnlity^ 
to be translated by possum. 

[ 'The passage is to be found in the fifth book' =: the passage may 
or can be found in the fifth book.] 

337. VOCABTJLABY 47. 

To overthrow, evertere, vert, vers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- > ^^p^^^ ^jj^ , 

gaged in, 3 

To preserve, conservare, av, it. 

To study, devote oneself to, stfidSre, studu, {dot.). 

Literature, literae (jpU ; also, a letter s. an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendere, pend, pens {daL). 

To make it my first object or > id agSre (* to he doing that ' and nothing 

business, ) else ;k agCre, 6g, act). 

To plead a cause, agCre causam. 

To feel thankful; to retamagrate- > j^ orgratias habire. 

fill sense, ) 

To thank, return thanks,* gratias agSre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove > gratiam referre : f^ro, ttfl, lat (the per- 

one's gratitude, ) son to whom must be in the dai,). 

To clear ss excuse, purgare, av, it 

Obs. ' Skouldy* which the pupil has been taught to translate by eiebeo or opcrtst, 
must now be translated by the pctrt. indus, whenever it is not emphoHe; when- 
ever it might be turned into *Uisto be,' &c. 

Exercise 51. 

3d§. He is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over. 



h The dot. of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad : dis- 
trahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an object 
m the dai.f the agent is sometimes expressed with oft, to avoid ambiguity : — 
Gives *<iuibu3 a vohis consulendum est.* — 

Obs. Caius consulendus est {must be consulted) : Caio consulendum est {ths^ 
interests of Caius must be consulted) . " 

> Yacare {to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best writers. 
(Hotthig. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k Followed by yjt with subj. 
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throw of the state. Do these things tend to the preservation oi 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no doubt that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assisting) the wretched. Let us consult the interests 
of those with whom we have to ttve. I will inquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you** that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. / made it my first object to (ui) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes it Us first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from {prep, a) wifom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who constiUed the 
interests of Caius. 

339. Vocabulary 48. 

(Words following the construction of. proper names of places.) 
At home, dtfmi.« 

From home, • dttmo. 

Home, dtfmxAn.B 

At my, your, another man's Ac. > ^^^ ^j ^ 

house, > 

On the ground, \ ^"™* (which may foUow a verb of eitlier 

i rest or motion). 
In the field, militiae.o 

Out of doors ; out, \ ^^ <»^^ * ^^^^ ^^ «^) ^"» C*^*®' 

> other verbs). 

To dine out, foras ccenare. 



1 SubUvandi*: as tubvenire^ sitccurrh-c govera a dot., they cannot be put In 
agreement with their object. 

^ Domua is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms in 
some cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Tolle m«, mUi mi, mis^ si declinare domus vis : 
but it has domi for ai home^ i&c. ; though not for *■ qfthe fumse.* 

•n Also * to Pomponvus's housed Pomponii domum, without a prepontUm: *to 
my kfniM€^ domum meam. 

• BeUi and miUHm are used only in connection with difnU: h^ however i» 
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Into the country, rus. • 

Wrom. the country, rure. 

In the country, ruri {lest commonly, rure). 

To return, redire, eo, Iv, it. 

To return, turn back, Tcvertere,vert, vers; or reverti.^ 

To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire cum allquo. 

To confer an obligation on (1. e. ) gratiam inlre ab aliquo {Cic,), apud all 

on a superior), ) quem {Lit.) ineo. 

YQmjj \ juventus iitis, /. ; juventa, e, /. JuTen* 

' c tus, alao * the youth.'' 

To cast forth, projicSre, jdc, ject. 

To resolve, constituSre, stitu, stitut. 

Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {lit. seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. When 
Tullius returns {shall have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he wa^ 
accused of 'treason. He is the same in the field that (45 {h) ) he 
has always heen at home. He answered that Pomponia was sup- 
ping out. Might he not have spent his life in the country f 
They {illi) kept their word both at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be in 
your own house without' danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger' ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved' merit {virtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
is no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Caesar. Bal- 



F Redire properly expresses the continued OG^ion which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the turning back (reverti), and the return or arrival 
home (revenlre). (D.) Redire is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his journey's end and finished his business ; reverti of one who turns back 
before he has completed his journey or business. (Emesti.) 

9 JuveatOf youth s= the time of youth j juventus (utis), youth ^ the time of 
youth; or, *the youth* = the young men: Juventas, the goddess of youth. 
Cicero does not v^juvemJta; but Uxy and later writers use juventa for the Hnu 
tf youth, juventus for fhi youth, (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius (petf.). We must succour 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succour 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against his will. The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war. 



§ 45. On the construction of Participles. (Ablative absolute.) 

341. Every attributive word involves an assertion. 

Thus 'tLjbu house* ^= a house iehiek i» a Jim one. < OiarUt^s hat 
B8 the hat tohieh heUmga to CharUa^ Skc. 

342. Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indirect man- 
ner ; it OMUiiMf it attribuHvdyf instead of ttating it predicatively ; that 
is, tiS a, formal propontion. 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion auumed by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a anyimction (or con- 
junctional adverb) of /tme, oauM, UmiiatUm^ Ac. 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by rdaivoe promnme or amjunctiofu (such as token, afieTf if, tince, 
because^ although^ ^.), may often be expressed by parOc^plea. 

345. Since the use of the partidple is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vaguenese from which our language is free.' 



* See page 121, note b. 

' Since In the aUribuivoe combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered £rom the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
miscormecting occurs in a late review of Thtift Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage. 

Causa fiiit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit hi Plav! ludum me mittere, <tc. (Sat: I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because the father'' a means uert 
slender J he toouldnot tend hisaontoa provincial school^ but carried him to Rome— 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would have 
round BO grounds in it for speculating obout foundation achoolo, &c, at Rome, 
but have reiQa|ne4 satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, ' thouob thefather^t 
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346. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
ctblative in agreement with its own noun. 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general structure of th« 
clause in which it stands, is called an cMativt abMhiie. 

iff) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construe 
tion, if ihewminatvoe of the subordinate sentence be not a wmn, occur* 
fingin the principal sentence, or a pronoun repregeniing «iidb a naia% 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. EXAMVLBS. 

fl) i. ^^^^^3^ ^^ amtider§ tills, will hesitate. ^ 
i Nobody connderingHtoB, will hesitate. f 

(2) < Nobody, if CSotut connder§ this, will escape, i 
(flU. abs.) I Nobody, Caitu conaidering this, will escape. ^ 

.«v ( Alexander, afUrhehad token T]rre, marched on, Ac. 
'. Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on. 



led on, Ac. ^ 

II, Ac. / 

re, retired, Ac. I **• 

', retired, Ac. j 



(2) ^ The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, 
(M. ab»,) C The King, 'I)/re being taken by Alexander, 

^jv ( I desire joys which wiU last for ever. "^ 

i I desire joys about-to-kut for ever. n Til 

(I desire heaven, because itajoya will laet for ever. i 

C I desire heaven, itsioy« bein/r aboui-Uhlaat for ever. • y 



(2) 
(oN. obf.) ^ I desire heaven, its Joy« &eln^ oAout-to-^iMf for ever. 

[ We miss many thiags, though they etare us in the face. 
i We miss many things etaring us in the (ace. 



G) 



i^. 



> IV 

< We miss many things, though tfome <rut^ «tore us in the face, i 
^•) C We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. ^ 

348. VocABTJLABY 49. (Preposition a, ab, abs,) 

A before consonants: ab before vowels and sometimes before tha 
consonants in ^iiari* and j; abs is much less commonly used, except 
- before <e,* and never except before t and qu. 

The meanings of a are (I) from: (2) 6y, governing the agent after 
pass, verbs ; (3) qfter; (4) on or o^ of relative position ; (B)on the sids 
or part of; (6) in |)om< of; (7) the Q^Ece held. 
From a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcslio.^ 

Infiront, afironte(frons, tis,/. et m. * forehead*). 



r were dender,* he neverthdess would not send his son to a school that iMt 
thought good enough for the children of great eentwrums, <f«., hui resolved to gist 
him the heat education the capital could afford. 

• BvUer says that it is found before all the consonants except &. 

t Pugna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
armies : prcdium is an engagement of troops. Doderlein seems to confine the 
meaning of prcdium too much, when he makes it only the < occasional engage- 
ment of particular divisions of an army :' for Nepos says, * illustrlssimum est 
proeHum apud Platsas.' Acies when used of a battle is ^general engagemeni. 
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in flank, a latere « (latna, Sria. n. * side'). 

In the rear, atergo. 

At two mUes distance ; two mUes > ^ ^^j.^^^ passuum dttobus 

off, > 

So near home, tarn prope a dbmo. 

To make for as, a nobis &oere. 

To be on our side j to stand on > ^ nobisstare. 

our side, > 

To be of a man's party, ab aliquo sentSre; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a mlnu servus J 

Again from the beginning; aU > ^^ j^^^^ (integer, gr^ gram, wfuOs). 

over again, ) 

Exercise 53. 
[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 

349. Let us oppose the evils p that are coming'. Must we 
spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.]' We must spare them 
even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 
(but a) few' stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 
many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 
Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 
father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
We do not belie ve'^ a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 
father turned back, p because he feared /or his son (231). Caius, 
p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 
charge.* * Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 
Attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 
about two miles oft*. He took M assilia p after it had been block, 
aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 
besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 
Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 
from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle continued. 
350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
the purpose with which a person acts. 

« On tfujlanks (a lateribus). 

▼ So, ab qpidoUif a secretary : aroHonibutt a steward or accountant. 

V We believe a liar, moi «mr, Ac. (ne — quidem). 
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351. (b) The parUdple in dus oflen expresses the end or pitr* 
poie for which a thing is done. 

(a) This is especially the case after rjrare (to cauM a thing to ue 
done) and verbs of givingt receivings sending, tmdertaking. In Enffiish 
the infin. active is often used where the inftn, fomoe would be aOowobU^ 
but le«t common. 

ifi) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

{Or) He gave them the country to be dweU in (by them). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
hy turning its yerb inter a participle. 

Of course the more emjAatie should be retained : for instance that 
which is the ejfeet rather than that which is the canoes that which Is 
the eonoeqtunce rather than that which is the condition; that which is 
poaterior in point of time rather than that which precedeo it. 

353. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a jtreoaU for* 
tieipU when, though two evepts are closely connected, yet that repro- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins^ 

[C. XXX.] OCT A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf. or pluperf. 
suhj.) when the action expressed by it must be over, before that 
expressed by the verb begins. 

EZAMPLBS. 

354. (a) I write to aid the student. > 1^ 
(part.) I write going-to-aid the student {adjttturut). i 

(b) He gave them the country to dwell in. } jj^ 

(part.) He gave them the country to-be-dweU-vn {Judntandum). S 

355. He apprehended them and took them to Rome. > j jj^ 
(part.) He took them apprehended to Rome. i 

He took up the bundle nnd ran. of[. >|y 
{abL dbs.) TTic bundle being taken up, he ran off. ) 
(Eng.) leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
{Lot,) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced tiim. 

866. Vocabulary 60. 

To cause to be done; to have a > ^j^ ^ ^^j^^d„„ ^„,j„^ 

thing done, ) 

To contract to build, aiiquid faciendum condueBra 

To let a thing out to be buUt by ) ^^ ^ faciendum locire. 

contract, > 

A sentence, sententia, e, /. 

To corrupt, corrumpCre, rflp, rupt. 

To learn by heart, edlscere, edidici (no sup.). 

To repair, ref icCre, io, f&c, feet. 

To puU down, diruSre, ru, riit. 

Bridge, pons, pontia, m. 
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Exercise 54. 

357. ConoD causes the walls p which had heen pulled down by 
Lysander,' p to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt BpamL 
nondas with money. For how much will you undertake p io cor- 
rupt Balbus 1 tie had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to'Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when"' consul, had 
let out the temple {(Bdes^) of Fortune (Fortuna) p to he built hy 
contract. We give boys sentences p to learn by heart (354, h). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from debt, I cannot but 
think'* you corrupted by gold. Forgetting* *• the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat. clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it hanof^ necessary 
to make haste. There are some who**' have tumed-back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines, 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and netUer- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect sub* 
junctive, 

359. (b) An English substantive may oflen be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abHract noun§ expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the ^parHeipial mtbstantM may often be translated not only 



s O. Lywndri. 

y uEdes and templum are both a temjde : but in the former it is considered as 
the one principal building which Is the dwelling-place of the Gtod ; in the latter 
as the tpfu^ temple^ with all its buildings, courts, Ac. Mdea in the ting, has 
generally the adj. Mcra with it, or the name of the Deity : Joma^ Mmerva^ Ac. 
Fanum is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself, considered as a consecrated place, *a aanetuary.* Ddw 
brum was either the temple itself, as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood ; 
the thrine. Templum is from r£fiva>, rl/iira> (cu/), a portion *eut <ff* by the 
augurs; delubrum probably from de-luOj to toaahaway: Dikierlein thinks that 
fanum is the German Bonn, Engl. ban. 
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Dy the parHdpU in du», but by other participlei. This is a common 
way of translating it when it is under the government of 'witfund.* 

361. Alter *tohear' and ' to <ge* the pretaU u^ln, attive must be trsnslstsd 
into Latin by the prtserUparUeipU active. 

362. When the participle of an abl. absoL is < beings* it is 
omitted in Latin, and tioo substantives, or a substantive and ai- 
iective, are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in vm (act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
^tually, though not really paoo.) follows a few sdjectives (such as btot, 
difficultt <ftc.), and the substantivesybs, ntfcut^ Ac. 
a) The supine in um with ire means * to go about to,* Ac, implying ^brt 
and exertion, 

363. (a) {Eng.) Cssar, kamngcrosoed tfU Rvbiconj marched to Rome. 

(Lai ) \ ^®3^> ^ Rvbiean being eroeoed, marched to Rome. 

I or,CvdBar,tDhtnh£ had ero9sedffuRuineon,muchied to RovoB, 
(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his bani^ment from Rome, Ac. 
Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. 
2. After the bani^ment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. >I. 
(abl. abo.) Tarqwmue being banish^ ) ^^^^^j^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
(or) After Tarqmniua bonified, 3 
(Tarquinio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium expulsum.) 
(Eng.) From the foundation of Rome, > ^ ^^^^ conditt. l XL 

{LaL) Prom Romefounded, ) > 

(So, ante Romam conditam, Ac.) 
(Eng.) By the practice of virtue, > ^^^^^ ^^^ 
(Lot.) By Y'lTtne practised, ) 

( Virtute colendi, by practising virtue.) 
(Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity; or, for contempt of the 

deity. 
(Lot. A reward of(^:^ for) the deily despised (spreti numinis merces). 
(b) (Eng.) He assists others viihaut robbing himself. 

(Lot.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

(Eng.) He goes away ipWumt your perceiving it. 

(liat.) He goes away, you not percevoing it (te non sentiente). 

(Eng.) He goes away toiffumt saluting any bodi^. 

(Lat.) He goes away, nobody being saluted (nemirui sahOaio). 

(Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

(Lat.) He condemns him unheard (vnaudUum). 

864. VOCABXTLARY 51. 

At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus (auetor, an adviser) 

TT J , J ( te duce (you being our leader : dux, dur 

Under your guld«.ce, \ ds. nu et/.) 

In the reign of Herod, Herode rege.» 



t On neminis, nemine, see the index under * Nobody.' 

i Or, Herode regnante. If the reign were that of a Roman ESmperor. imper 

wis must be used 

6* 



180 THE PARTICIPLB. [§ ^'^^ 365, 360« 

iigainst the will of Gaiua, Cdo invito. 

In the life-time of Augustus, Augusto viYO. 

I hare completed the work, opus absolutum habeo.* 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, ngfas est dictu. 

it may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, difficuis inventn. 

365. [C. zxzi.] Cir The English present part. act. is gene- 
rally translated by the Latin past partic. when the verb 13 
deponent. 

This arises from the principle giyen in 363, and from this : that tb^ 
Romans spoke of AfuUng as over, the moment it had tetnfeU ; and of 
a menial operation as over, the moment it was petformedi whereas »« 
should describe both as prtoent ; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

pVhich word for to light should be used of a funeral pile? 299, h.] 

366. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. Pytha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
'After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city, ^neas; p after the taking of Troy 
Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.*' They returned 
to Veii p without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from'' condemning you to. death 
without hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that 1 do not^' see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform* (Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made (Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
was all over vjUh the army. Is virtue hard to find ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
de.stroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult {sup.) what 
should be done. 



* From this idiom, which dwells more on X\k& poseeasum of the completed ac- 
tion than on its nurt completion, arose the perfect with have in our own and other 
modem languages. 
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^ XVIII. 

§48. Pronouns. 

367. (a) ' Oion,' when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by meus^ tuus^ suuSj &c., must be translated by ipnus or iptorum 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. (b) Self, — selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nom. if the meaning is that tJuit agent did it ; in the case of 
the personal pronoun, if his doing it to Mmse^ is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly sui relates to the nominative case of its own verb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re* 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

370. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
thought or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suuSy whenever (from the 
grammar or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. (d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
quisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. O98. Nostrum and vestrAm are to be used (not wmtri, veatr^ wliea 
*ofiUf**qfyou*ss*outqfuB^**out of you;' that is to say, after j»rli- 
tiou (including numeraU^ comparatvDu, and ntperlativeB).^ 

373. (a) Mea ipsius culpa, My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa. Our own fault, 
(b) Me* ipse consOlor, / console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes natur& dilligunt. All men naturally 
love themselves. 

b Nostriim and vestrftmare also used when they have omnium in agreement, 
vmnUtm, nottritm, Ac. . . 7 a 

• The cases of the personal pronouns (except Ui and the geanitinta plural^ arv 



U3 PBONoras. [§48. 374. 

(c) Cicero efiecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinse sihi 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curius to betrap 
to him (Cicero) the designs of Cadline, 

(It being tbtUnidy absurd to suppose that Curius was to betray them 
to Curhu.) 

Persss, mortuo Alexandra, non alium, qui imperaret 

ipsis, digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians^ 

after the deaCh of Alexander, confessed that nobody 

had ever better deserved to rule over them, 

(Qui imptrat sibi, might have meant * aJUter peraon to gmcm himaelll') 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibal 

was banished by his feUow-citizens, 

874. VocABULARy 52. 

To befall, happen, accidere,<i cid, (dot). 

To happen, turn out, evCnlre, yen, vent. 

To happen {of fortunate events), contingSre, tig, tact, {dot.). 

It was this man's good fortune, hnic contigit ut, &c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in libertatem vindicare. 

To defend (a thing or P«-w» if > ^^^^^g ^^^^ ^^^^ 

oc/tio^y attacked), ) 

To defend (a thing or peraorif i/" J 

and whenever it is attacked ;) > tueri,* tuitus ei tutus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui (plur.). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by ' met* to signify self, with or without ipee: mihimet 
tpfft, aUnmet ipgisy lutbiamet ipH$f de memet ipw, Ac. Se is also doubled into sese : 
for tumetf tute is said. Matthiee says, that Cic. never puts ipse in the nom. aftei 
this appended md, 

i Accidie and eventre are said of any occurrences whatever ; contingerey o6- 
ventre^ and obttngerey only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take us by surprise ; evenieiiHa those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects of chance; evenientia as the results of preceding actions oi 
events; coniingentia as &vours conferred upon us by good fortune ; obtingentia 
and obvenientia as advantages^/m^ to our lot, (D.) From the use of corUingere 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, accidere would come to be 
gsneraUy used of unfortunate ones. 

* ]^either is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the d^endens shows 
more spirit and strength In resisting an actual danger, so the iuens shows morf 
care and affection In endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise 56. 

[How is through to be trandated, when it expresses the caute ? (261 )] 

375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you is 

immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 

laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 

l>efallen me through (ahh) my own fault. Do not many evils 

bappen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 

These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 

fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 

{of us). I will pray Caius to take my cause under his protecUen. 

Ought he not to have commanded himself 1 Itis not every man who 

can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 

practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 

their' cause under his protection. He was called king by his 

own adherents. // was this man's good fortune to restore liberty 

to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 

to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 

with them. There are some*'* who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued* (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) He/she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 
they merely stand for a person or thing either hefore mentioned or 
about to he described by a relative clause. 

* /*,* is wholly without emphasis, or the power of di»Ungut»hing one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.' 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 
iHe the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

essed. 

(e) Ittt may be considered as the demonstratiTe of the second person =s 
* that of yowra* * that which is knovm to (or concerM) you,^ 



1 Ipwnim: for suam might mean, they prayed him to support hit ovn 
cause. 

» */* qui pugnat* means *the comhatant* or *a coTnbaiant* (accordingly as 
ne has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while * hie qui pugnat,' 
ilU qui pugnat,' signify respectively *(hi8 combatant,* * yonder combatant.' 



184 PRONOUNS. [M^* 978-384. 

876. From this power of denoting compaTatiTe neameu and remofeneese 
(whether in apace or time)^ hie and tile axe used to discriniinatB 
between the different words that fonn the subject of discourse. Thus 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer, the 

hUer ; iUe to the more remote^ the former.^ 

HiCf referring to what immediatdy preeedm, must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just come from the pen (or mouih). 
Hit may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to uhat foUoiMt but it must then descend Grom 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

361. * lUcj* from relating to the past^ may denote that vhich hoM Umg been 
knovan^ u/hdherfaoourably or unfaoourably, 
(6) Heretttei ss the well known ; the famous. 

382. In letters, iste relates to the place where the person addressed is 
residing, and to the' things that concern him : in trials, iste denotes the 
opposite party, as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hie to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As ille may mean 'whom aU know,* so iste may mean 'whom you 
know,* whether for good or not.k So also hk may mean * whom you or 
/ see before us.' 

383. (d) * Ille ' is used before ' qmdem^^ where w€ use ' it is 
iTue,^ * indeed,^ to make some partial concession^ to be followed by 

. 384. (a) Dionysius servus meus aufbgit : » est in provincift, 
tu&, Dionysius, a slave qftrdne, has run away : he 
is in your province, 
(h) Medea Ula, The famous Medea. Magnus iUe Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great. 



h Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations : — (1) The 
well-known order of the actual occurrence or existence of the things may be re- 
versed in the sentence. (G ) (2) Htc may denote what is btfore our eyes. (3) 
Or hie may denote ' id de quo potissimum agimus,* {Rasehig ad lAv, xxiv. 29.) 

i IUe can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative ( = i«) ; 
' and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative clause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it supports its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

k In this way iste is qfUn used to express contempt, but by no means always 
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(c) Ista, civitas, That state of yours. 

(d) Non sine ratione ille qiddeniy sed tamen, dtc, iVbc 

without reason it is true, but yet, &c. 

885. VOCABULART 53. 
And that too, et is ;i isque ; et idem, idemque. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 

r i8» demum {that at lengthy ^s if the oth- 
That only, ? ere had been travelled through before 

( this was arrived at). 
To know, . scire," sciv, scit. 

To know =£ to be acquainted < ndvisse, nosse {perf. of noscSre, to learn 
witli, C to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe- i '=»?«'»; "* (P«>Pf y. *» *« *«^ •», » 
riences to be conversant with, [ hand becomes by much nuaual la- 
J hour; ace.), 

r adimSreo (of good things) eximSre (of 
To take away, 5 bad things) em, empt. They govern 

t the dat. of that/rom which. 
To make a beginning with, iacSre initium a. 

• Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents- him from 
making a beginning vnth himself ? This" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is that state of yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been banishfcd ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not. I have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



1 Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms ii and tit. Gnrf^/wid gives 
daL ei8 (also iis) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) u (ci), us («m) ; adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single i. 

» When is, hie, or qui, Ac. stands as the subject of an appositum-verb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with * thing,* [" Ea demum est vera/e/icitoJ."] 

■ Scire relates to & proposition ; if followed by an accusative only, it is a neut, 

pronoun, or nihil. It expresses actually acquired huneledge, Nosse is to have 

become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known j 

It * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal pereeptunt.* 

R.) Hence nosse is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

• Demitur quidlibet ; adimuntur bona ; eximvrUur mala. (D.) 



186 PKONOims. §49. 387,388. 

noi seen the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. That 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear of death. Apollo 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves.' It is not 
every one who can" know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken tfway, are not really good things, p Having set my 
son^ at liberty, he has taken away all myi care. I have been 
praised by* a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Christians after death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that too an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no** common kind. 

387. Vocabulary 54. 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.' 

This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- ) . ^ 

bourhood, ) 

Even or very (tpith that), ipse j illud ipsum* (* even that '). 

To join battle with, to give ^f^t-K,^^^^ ^ommitvere cma. 

tie to, 3 ^ 

1 your neighbourhood ; to where ) ^^^ ^ j^j^^ , 

you are, ) 

From you]: neighbourhood i from > tu*iac 

where you are, S 

Proud, BuperbuB, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must 'I am believed* be translated! 285. J 
888. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Let 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood 1 Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for*^ a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



P Say : * are not true good (things).' 

^ Say : * all CBxeJrom me,* 

r Nihil est liberate, quod non u2em justum (which is not adjust). 

■ To justify the use of Ule (to denote any thing, provided it did not tmmMUaidy 
precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which hie is applicable : 
yet, not if the remote event ^be one of general notoriety, " Q,uid T. AlbuUus? 
nonne squissimo animo Athenis exsul philosophabatur 7 cui tamen illud iptum 
numquam accidisset si, &c." {De Fin, v. 108.) 

A^verSs of motion to a Dlace end in o or uc ; of motion^om, in t^ic, nde. 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen me, 
in your lifetime, A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls. It cannot be denied that justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thuig to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such*°) a war was undertaken, as Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Pronouns continued. (On the translation of ^ any.') 

389. < Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or uUus, 

390. ' Any ' when all are included is qtdvis'' or quilihet. 

(a) All are excluded in sentences that are really or Tirtualljr^ negative ; 

and after vix (acarcely), sine (without), 
(fi) AU are mchided when ' any * means * any you pleoMi* * every,* 
(y) 'Quisquam* is naed wWiout, 'ullus' generally with a substantive. 
Quiaqnam may however be used with designations of mm {fiomo^ 

civi8)f &c, 

391. (5) 'Any' afler si, nisi, nunty ne, quo, quanto, is the in- 
definite quis ;^ of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qtuB or qua, afler si, num, ne (and ec).* 

« In quivia (and utervis) & deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui- 
Ubet (and uterlibet) a blind and inconsiderate one. — (^uUibet generally carries 
with, it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lachmann.) 

▼ Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, a* good as negative) are (1) 
siucb questions as expect the answer *7i0f* and are asked not for information but 
assent; thus, * can any man believe this 1 * = * no man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) comparative sentences! * he was taller than any of his friends' rs*none of his 
friends was so tall as he.' — ^With respect t-o sine, aliquis should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered positive)^ and uUus in a positive 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

« Quisquam sometimes follows m, but it fiien generally implies that the exist- 
ence of the exception is very doubtful. And even without si it is used to ex- 
press any single person or thing. " Quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeal 
defendere, vives.'' Such expressions as ' sine omni curt* for *sine ulla cur&* 
are only foimd in Plautus and Terence, In Cicero * sine omni curS ' would 
mean * without aU (imaginable) care.' 

• Whether quee or qua should be preferred, Is a disputed point. The poets 
use qua with few exceptions. (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing. ru>m. 
wtatc, : si qui, ecqui. Even aliqtd ( = aliquis) is found in a few passages of 
CAoero. 
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^Bttt aUquiB foUows these particlea when the am/ or aoine is emphaife.y 
892. ' ^n^ ' is translated by aliquis^ or quispiam, when it means 
' some one or other,' * some,' 

393. (d) The indefinite article * a ' may sometimes be trans- 
lated by qvidam, aliquis, or quispiam,^ when < a certain ' or ' ^om^ ' 
might be substituted for ' a.' 

394. («) iVeKto {j^utf (the quis agreeing with the subst.) is sometimes used for 
quidamj but it generally carries with it some notion of coniempt or of 
indifference at least 

(Eng.) Henry, Charles and John. 

{Lat.) Henry, Charles, John. Or, Henry and Charles and John. 

395. (a) Solis candor illustriqr est quam uttius ignis, The 

brightness of the sun is more intense than that of any 

Jire. 

An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? 

Can {then) any man he angry without some mental 

' agitation ? 

{li) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any hody angry 

with infants ? 
(c) Quodlibet pro patriSi, parentibus, amicis, adire peri- 
culum .... oportet. We ought to encounter any 
danger for our country, our parents, and our 
friends, 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me, 
((2) Agricola quispiam, Some husbandman (any, or a, ^u«. 

bandman)., Vicior aliquis, Any, -or a,, painter. 
. (e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur. Some body or 
other is talking here near me, 

396. Vocabulary 55. 

Everybody Jquisque,* quseque, quodque; G. cu- 

' •* ) jusque. 



s If * 8ome ' is emphatic ss some at leaat^ though but little, or of a bad qualUy, 
aliquie should be used. 

y When qvidam expresses *a' it implies *a certain* one, though it Is unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quispiam and aUqtuB do not imply au 
allusion to a particular individual. 

* Quieque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning of 
a sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding emphatia 
form is * untuquisque,* * each particular one,* 
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Every body who ; whoever, J V^^^ qnidquid (qiddqnid, 

( every thing that; vfhaiever). 

Whatever; every— that \ quicunque,' qnecunque, quodcunquej 

C G. cujuscunque, Ac. 

Why? quid? 

Howl quti 

Som^y = a person of conae- | ^^^ ^^^.^ ^^ . q^ ^^^j^ 

At once— «nd, idem— idem.b 

Any one man, quivie unus. 

Take care ; see that, vide ne. 
Rashly ; inconsiderately ; without ) igmgjg 

soificient reason, > 

What? quid? 

Some how or other, nescio quomtfdo. 

Exercise 59. 
397. Can (then)^ any man govern the seasons ? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own^ friends.** Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might have happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering** any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents' ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins'. Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) is 
braver than any GTeek ? You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole (omnis) world, belong 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you {pL) do not know this ? What ! do not 
aU understand this ? There are some who believe any body. 



* Qtttcun7i;«i8 the adjective form of 9u{«9ut«. 

b Fuere quidam qui iidem ornate, iidem versute dicerent. (Z.) 

« Though num expects the answer no, it does not imply that the answer ^yea* 
;annot possibly be given, as ' on ' does. * An qmaquam ' is therefore more com- 
mon than ^num quisquam,' and stronger than ^nutn quis.* 

d Quisgue should immediately foUow cases of aui or «uu«, and numeralt 
'decimus quiaqtUy every tenth man). 



140 PEONOUNS. [^51. 398-402 

§ 51. Pronouns continued, (On the prefixes and affixes of 
the interrqgcUives,) 

898. (a) The syllable ec often appears as a prejix, and the syU 
lable nam as an egfix, to mterrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The 'ec' is from en! em! hem! a particle calling for attention to 
wliat is going to be said. ' Nam ' is properly namely, by name ; so that 
guttnam is, toho by name ; name or tell me, rxho. {Hartwng,) 

Ttie en stands alone in, ^En miquam cuiquam contumeliosius audistis 
lactam injuriam, &c.7 ' ( TV. Phorm, ii. 3.) Nam is appended to gues, 
qwd, vJbii num^ Ac. 

399. (h) < Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by qmsque, agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The eingular is generally to be ased, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

4d0. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Bo you 
perceive at all {pr^ perchance) in what contempt you 
are living ? 
Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 
occurred ? 
{V) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things are 
always the rarest. 
Altissima qtusque flumina minimo sono labuntur, The 
deepest rivers sAwaysJloio with the least sound. 

(c) Doctlssimus quisque. All the most learned men., 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out one 

path to one man, another to another. 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is home in one direction, 
another in another, 

401. {Eng.) One Balbus. (Lot.) A certain Balbus. {Quidam,) 
(Eng,) One does one thing, another another J 

{Lot,) Another does another thing. 

402. Vocabulary 56. 

Little = but or too little, parum (with genit.). 



* Ec{zsen) prefixed to guitf, qutd^ quando^ ^c, puts a question doubtinghy^ 
out intimates that the answer *no' is rather expected. It often gives a tone ol 
wnpatience to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, one—xme must be translated by alUu^oHuB 
and another — another be untranslated. 



op- 
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A little =s some, but not much, paulum, or paullilum. 
AconaderaWe quantity; some > ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 

considerable. \ \ o / 

In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, Interea.' 

Sometimes = now and then {pip- ^ 

jmachxng^ as compared with I 

wmmmquam, to the noUon c*^ >»nterdum. 

Somedmes (approaching to the$."T"°*l»^; aUquandoh (the last be. 
notion of pretty q/i«i). ) ing properly wme ttnus or o<fc«r, and 

^ often therefore equivalent to at Uu£^.i 
unquam (with n^afwtf); aliquando 
(when it means, at aonu one ^tme, be 
Ever, •{ it when it may) ; quando (after n, fUrif 

rUf Ac, when the ever is not em- 
phatic).k 

In a different direction ; to some > ^, /ogj .% 
other place, > > » '* 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

L usquam,! aliquo, quo (to be used accord- 
Any where s any whither, < ing to the Rules for * any ,' See Amjf^ 

( Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, J^^'^ virium, Ac. (in ting. * force 'i 

I * violence * ; vis, vim, vi). 
lijT Rarius vnterdum quam nonnunqxuim esse memento. 

ff InUrea refers to an event continuing during the uhde interval : interim to 
one that occurs at tome time or times within that interval. Hence, as DSderlein 
observes, in negative sentences interea is the regular word, as the poenbUiiy 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

h The syllable ali^ whether as prefix or termination, always denotes quality. 
Thus * si aliquie adest,* is, * if there be any one present, be he who or what he may .*' 
whereas * si qtuoquam adest ' would mean * if there be but one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (G.) AUquando is properly * at one time, whether near 
or far qff^ but as a thing's once happening may prove the possibility of its often 
happening, aUquando is often equivalent to dliquoties. But in the golden nge it 
is used by preference of things Uiat had better happen never. (D.) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 
( Bs tam demum. D.). 

k Hence 'ever' s= at any time, is translated by unqtuan, aliquando, or 
quandoy according as *any* would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by ulluSi aliquisy or quis. Si qtUs, si quando are nearly equivalent to lohoever, 
whenever. 

1 U»qua§i is more regularly the ' any where ' of res\ *>ut is used after verbe 
ef motion, as we nee tehere. 
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Exercise 60. 

[*Ever * after vsikdhtr^ when marked as emphatic, is to be translated 
hf ecquando. 

* Perchance* after whether, is to be translated by the addition of quid 
to en or nwn : eequid, numquUL 

When ' ever * and * any * are marked as emphatic (in other cases) they 
are no^ to be translated by quando, quit. 

* A * emphatic is to be translated by a pronoun.'] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never* die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (h) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Oclavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty often, all qf us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, h). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a^ 
(393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return {shall have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such' °' strength a3 
to defend herself** Have you perchance two countries ? Lei 
me know whether I shall ever^ see you. There were some who 
had two countries. 



XIX. 

^ 52. Comparison, 

404. (a) The regtdar particle of comparison is fuam {than). The things oom- 
pared will of course be in the eame case. 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, it 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the^n^ clause, and use 
the pronoun * ffuU * for it in the second. This ' that * is no? to bA trans- 
lated into Latin. 
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405. (h) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative.'* 

^) Ab a rule, the ablalive should not be used in this way, except where 
the same noun would follow quam in the iwminaHve. Sometimes how- 
ever the ablative^ especially of pronounM^ is used for the aeauative after 
qtiam. In the construction of the ace. with irtfin. this would be regular. 

{0) Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, un- 
less the object with which another is compared, actually po89es»e» tht 
proptrtjf^ in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing by how much one thing exceeds or falls 
ehort of another. 

407. (cQ The English tht— the ( =s by how much— by ao mtuh) are expressca 4n 

Latin by quanta — tanto ; quo — ro or hoc, 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by ut quiaque with a 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 
406. * Somewhat ' and ' too ' with the positive are expressed by the compa- 
rative, when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an em- 
photic positive is expressed by the comparative, 

409. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 
Asia. 

(b) Non ego hac nocte hngiorem vidi, / have not seen a 

longer night than this. 

(c) Multo difficilius, Much more difficult. 

(d) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol, The higher (he 

sun is, the less is the arc. 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanta fclicius est, The 

happier any time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears). 
Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios 

impr6bos suspicatur. The better a man is, the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 
^ wicked. 

(e) Romani bella qusedam fortius quam feUcius gesse- 

runt. The Romans carried on some wars vnth more 
courage than success. 
Pestilentia ndnacior quam pemiciosior, A pestilence 



■ If I say a person is *9apienHor CaiOy I ascribe wisdom to Caiu9, though 
less of it than to any other person. If I say he is ' saplentior quam Cam;* 2 
do not necessarily ascribe to Coins any wisdom at all. 
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more alarming than (really) fatal (or, alarming 
rather than destructive). 

(/) Proelium majus quam pro numero hostium editur, A 
severer battle is fcmght than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy. (Or, 
a battle unusually severe for the number of the 
enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regiSi sell& multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander sat down on the 
royal chair, which was far too high for his stature. 

(g) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores (b^- 

vere). 

410. Vocabulary 57. 

Passionate, iracundus, a, um. 

Angry, iratus, a, um. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 402). 

Many times as great, multis partibus major. 

Are hard to be avoided, or diffi- ) ^^^^^^ vitantur. 

cult to avoid, 3 

Hidden, occultus, a, um (partie. ^occttlSre). 

Snares, insidisB, arum,/. 

Frequent, creber, bra, brum ; frSquens," tis. 

Loquacious, loquax, acis. 

Old age, senectus, utis, /. 

Difference, distantia, ae,/. 

Worse, pejor, or, us {has good than, deterior). 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 
As shortly as possible, quam^ brevissime. 

Extremely flourishing (in re- ) j ^ ^^^^^.^gj^^g 

sources), ) 

Par; by far, multo. 

The very least, vel minimus. 

The most unjust possible, or in ? yel iniquissimus. 

the world, > 

{Eng,) He is too proud to be a slave. 
{Lai.) Ke la prmtder than thcU ?u aihmUd be E^ aiaYe. 



B Creber denotes doae and crowded awxeasuniy and often implies cenaure : /re- 
qutm denotes a pUnUful eupply^ and rather as an epithet of praiae. FVeqaena 
Is also used of a place * much, resorted to,^ and a *fttll ' senate-house : in which 
sense creber is not used, but cdeber^ which is related to it as KoKwrta to irpvirrb). 
(D.) 

• Poteat^ poMtmtt Ac, may be inserted after quam, * Aves nidos quam pot- 
mmi molUssime substemunt ' = tarn molUUr^ quam possunt monissinie. (Q.) 
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(Quara ut mancipinm sit, or posdt etae.) 
{Eng.) I took the greaU»t pains lemdd, 
{Lot.) I took pains (as great) as p /l^ greatest I could (quam), 
{Eng.) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 
{Lot.) A difference aa grtai-oM the greatett can be. 

(Quanta maxvma poteat esse distantia.) 

^ Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers *are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it.** The more passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he** 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to he able to comiAand 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*^ They 
perceive (tie very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also'* call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
1 possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration.** Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed fact, 
that the sun is many times as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

412. Theperfeet definite (perf. with haioe) is virtually a present tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried, on up to, or 
nearly tqv to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, cQ, it 
may be followed by the pretend or perfect subjunctive.^ 

P Quam maximaa potui copias = tonloa, quam maximas. (G.) 
^ Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf. auitj, after 
the per/., that they used it (even where the per/, is plainly equivalent to our- 
perfect with *have*)y provided * the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) * Diu dubitaci {have long doubted) nnm melius 
witj* Ac., would sound straxige to Roman ears : they preferred < num melius eteet,* 
even when they did not itarrate, but were only stating the reeuU, (K.) 

7 
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413. (a) To ezpresa, * J hate been doing a thing for a long time/ the Romani 
said ^lamdoingU for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cupiOi Ihaot long been desiring.) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is often described by the 
present, 

(6) The present when thus used {jprtesena historicum) may be followed 
either by the present avJbj. (according to the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses), or by the imperfect subj. (as being itself virtualiy a past 
tense). The imperfect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relaiiveSy or, * when,^ *'ify ^ as 
lortg as,* < before,' dec, is generally to be translated by a future, 
when the action expressed by it is still future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the prin- 
cijfcil clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood.' 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English." 

416. (1) {Eng,) Whensoever I take^ my journey into Spain I wi2f come to you. 

(Lot.) Whensoever I shall take my journey, Ac. 

(2) {Eng.) When I have performed this, 1 tpill conu^ Ac. (Rom. xv. 28.) 
{Lot.) When I shall have performed this, I vnlt came, Ac. 

(3) (Eng,) When he is come (perf. def.), hetviUtelliia, Ac. (John It. 6.) 
{Lai.) When he shaU have come, he vdHI tell us, Ac. 

v4 ' iEng,) (Saying) they loould neither eat nor drink, till they had kilUd 
Paul (Acts xxiii. 12). 
(Lot.) (Saying) they ivould neither eat nor drink, tiQ they dumid 
have killed Paul. 



» The subjunctive present used imperatively, is virtually an imperative. 

* The Roman, viewing the future action or event from his present, marked its 
futurity, and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 
the * when ' spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively : the Englishman considers it abaobitdy. There are 
some constructions, in which the completion of the action is not marked, even 
in Latin j for instance, in the use of the imperfect subjunctive in marking the 
relative time of a wish, request, or question : e. g. * He answered when he weu 
asked f* ^quurn interrogaretur,* not interrogatus esset, though the question must 
be completed before the answer is given. 

t Even in Latin, the present (after si) is sometimes used, as in English, in 
connection with & future; but only when it is to intimate that thejuture event 
depends upon some present circumstance- or resolutum. Examples are: *Per- 
fUAetuT helium, si non urgemus obsesses,' Ac. Lie. v. 4. ' Si vindmus, omnia 
nobis tuta, Ae. . . . patebuntJ SalL 58,9. (Q.) «(0n the atcitf. ;>fet. after m, 
see 435 (i)). 
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(6) {Eng.) As Boon aa they hmr of me, they thaU 6bty me (2 Sam. 
zxiL 45). 
(Lot) As soon as they ahaU hear of me, they thaU obey me : 
(or) As soon as they ahaU hoot heardj Ac. 

417. {d) * Should^^ * toouMj^ * couLiy &c., whq^ used to soften 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of dauhtfulnesSf are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
Tperf- of the subjunctive. 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to the 

compUtion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 
ft. («) VBUnif noUnif nuUijiif are often used in this manner, and often in 

connection with the verb in the mbjunctvpe governed by'tU' omitted. 

418. (f) Afler lU a consequence (but not a purpose) is oflen 
put in the perf. subj., instead of the imperf., afler a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 

perf. giveB more prominence and independence to the eongapienee, (K.) 
ft. The IMP. subj. marks (I) something past, (2) something eontemr 

porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 

eonimuxng, 
e. The perf. subj. is either the subj. of the aoriet (* wrote*) or of the 

prmUriivm in prtuenJti (or perf. definite^ ' have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, / have long desired. 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio. 

Your silent expectation has for some time been 

calling me to another point. 
Copis, quas diu comparahant. Farces which they had 

long been collecting. 
(h) Subito edicuni Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 

tores redirent, The Consuh suddenly published an 

edict, thai the Senators should return to their usual 

dress. 
(c) Quum TuUius rure redierit^ mittam eum ad te, When 

TulHus returns from the country^ I will send him 

to you. Facito hoc ubi voles, Do this when you 

please. 
Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis 1 ijf / piit 

any question to you, will you not anstoer ? 
{d) Hoc sine ull^ dubitatione, confirmaverim,* I would 

assert this without any hesitation. 

■ Hie paf. wbjunctiv u^/ed in this manner to withhold a positive aiNrtion, 
^ tfeouriinfUflfoiJMaentenceso&enerthaninposiUveones. (G.) 
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(e) De me sic veUm judices, I would wish you to judge 
thus of me, 
Nolim factum, I amid wish it not to he done. {Nol^ 
Jfm^ factum, / covM toish it had not been done.) 

(/) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegse, Miltiades 
valuerit. The consequence of which was^ that Mil- 
tiades had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. Vocabulary 68. 
, r dGdum, or jamdCldum (applied to Aort 

For some time. < preceding periodis ; an hour or few 

( hourti less, generally, than a day). 

r dill, or jamdiu^ (of an action continued 
Long ; for a long time, < suspended, or not occurring, through 

( the whole period). 

r pifdem or jampridera (referring to a pott 
Long ago, < point of Ume; not, like diu, to a past 

' period of time). 

r cupere,s io (150), iv, it (this is of the m- 
To desire, < ward feeling : optare is io desire as to 

C expreea a wish for). 

r av@re {defect, verb) this denotes a rest' 
To long, < le99 impatient longing; geatSre, a de- 

C Ughtedf joyotw longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 
(The Preposition Ad.) 
(1) Thg (2) ats (3) up io, untU; io the amount of; (4) for, Ac. 
To a man, ad unum. 

▼ When a conceived oaee is to be expressed with the intimation that the fad 
eorresponda to it, or may so correspond, the pree. and perf. of the mbj. are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact doee noi, or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf. or pbiperf aubj. must be used. (Z.) 

V But pndem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
where the notionsof duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily, be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a pointi or n point rather than duration. In *jampridem eupio,* Ac, the 
notion of continuance is plainly impZieei: in the corresponding English construc- 
tion we have it expreeaed. Dudum = diu-dum (where dum restricts the mean- 
ing as in vixdwrn, nondum) : pridem = nplv ifj {Hartung) or irplv ifiv. (D.) 

« Velle, cupSre, denote the inward feeling; optare, expetSre, expreseUm ol 
that feeling. Velle and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and its 
expression , cupere and expetere the eager, excited feeling and its expression. 
Avire expresses^ a restless, impatient longing g geatire a deHghted anticipa 
tUm. (D.) 
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To extreme old age, ad aummam aenectutem. 

He ia nothing to, = compared to, >^^^ ^^ ^ 

him, 3 

For a time, ad tempua (also, < at the proper tiaM*). 

As many aa two hundred, ad ducentoa. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

At moat, ad aummum, or amnmom on^. 

At leaat, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad eztremum. 

(a) (Eng:) They do nothing biii laugh. 

(hai^ They nothing else than laugh, (nihil aliud yuinii ridenti 
fadwni omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to take avfay a bad thing be translated 7] 
421. 1 have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
that care of yours, I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
p After his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by storm,'^ he returned 
home. lam longing Pto take Marseilles, and ohtain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional y every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to returp thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'^ Do we not give boys sentences to 
learn hy heart 9'^^ He gives boys the longest sentences he can** 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Csesar's army. His industry was 
sueh^^^^ that (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued. 

422- (a) The perfect suljunctive (as well as the present) h 
used as an imperative. 



y Addiacebat aliquid. 
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423. (b) The future is sometimes used, as in English for the 
imperative ; in other words, we sometimes express a wit i that a 
person should act in a particular waj, in the form of an dssertion 
that he will so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do not ask for information, but for 

assent, are to be translated into Latin by the present or itnperfect 

of the subjunctive, according as a present or past time is refe^* 

red to. 

The object of such questions is, to exc:'te the §ame emotion or produce 
the aame eofwietian in the minds of the persons addressed, that he 
speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If they are negaJUte in form, 
the answer or expression of assent will be affirmative ; and oonverwly, 
if not. 

425. These 'queations of appeal * (which usually express perplexity or 
some emotkm) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in various 
ways : the thing to be considered is, ' does the question require an an- 
owerfor tnformationt or mere assent (or sympathy) V 

a [Forms of ^questions of appeal* in English.] (1) With Pais. Subj. 
What shall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
saHtfaetory can well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? 
Why should J reUUe this? (Ans. You need not.) (2) With Impbbf. 
Subj. Whatwas Jtodo? What should J have done? What oug^ 1 
to have done? 

426. (1) (Eng.) He taught the children of the principal men. 

(Lat.) Principum liberos ertuliebat. (Imperf. expresses a state ocm- 
tinued or an action often repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) {Eng.) You would have thought. You wndd have believed. 
{Lat.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) {Eng.) I remember reading that (or, to havt read that). 
{Lai.) I remember to read that {legert^ memini). 

(4) {Eng,) It tDould be tedious, endless, Ac 

{Lot.) It IS tedious, endless, Ac. (longum, infinitum esi). 

(5) {Eng.) It wnUd have been better. 

{Lot.) It teas better (utiliusyiitif*). So satius, par, idonenm, Ac,/mL 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris, What you have doubts 

about, don't do. 
(b) Si quid acciderit novi, fades ut sciam, If any' (Mng 
neto happens, you will let me know (= let me 
know). 



> But the inf. perf. follows memini^ Ac., when the speaker does not carry him 
self back, as it were, having himself #Mn, heard, Ac. what he describes. 

* Erat or fuerht must be used, if the time requires those tenses : and the A{/bi 
prts. IbUowB these expressions. (See 190.) 
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(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do? What can /(or 
shall I) do ? 
Quis neget, &c. ? Who can deny . , .? 
Quid facerem ? What was I to do? What ought 1 
to have done ? What should I have done ? 

428. Vocabulary 59. 

A banquet ; an entertainment, convivium,b i, n. 

If I may say so without offence, pace tui dizerim. 

Under ikvouri boni ia2 venia. 

A favour; pardon, venia, as, f. 

To pardon (spokenofa«*pmor), \ "'^^.^'^ ^^~ '^ graLt* peniil.. 

To ask pardon for a fiiult, delicti^! veniam p^tfre ; peGv, petit 

Look to that yourself id ipse vid^ris ; or tu videris.. 

f «et Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna viderit. 
I can scarcely believe, viz crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Advbrsum or Advbbsus.) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our aoaih st 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings ooer-againH ( =s opposite) 
and touHirda. 

Exercise 63. 
[Translate, *i am pardoned,*] 

429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?• There is 
no one but wishes that a banquet should*' be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EpvlfBy arum is the most general notion, a meal^ whether frugal or sump- 
raous, with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private ; 
Mnoioium is a meal with guests^ a dinner-party : ditpes a rdigimu SSemquet, a 
banquet after a sacrifice! epulUm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
some festive occasion ; comissatio a riotouM party, a drinking bout. (D.) 

« The ignaacena pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam dam 
passes over as a, favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoacit ; the superior or more powerful person veniam dot. (D.) 

d bSderldn thinks that delictum is not aain qf omission as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning as peccatum : both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against morality ; errors as well as sins, 

* Vix crediderim := vix credam ^ vix credo. But this perf. subj. does not 
always stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the perf. * Tum vero ego 
necquidquam Gapitolium servaverim ' =: servavi. (K.) 

• In English we have no present or imperf. passive, except in a few verbs that 
form these tenses with what is inform the present participle of the active voice, 
but is probably the participial syhstaniioef which used to be governed by the 
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to do 1 — ^the banquet had been long preparing. The latter says 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to play on ike lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It would he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
ovm fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, that opinion 
of yours is' very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since i^e 
may not use reason and counsel. I rememoer their charging 
C&ius toith immorality. They published an edict that no Ofi« ** 
should be capitally condemned without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing" 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXL 

§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional Propositions. 

430. In eondUioncd (or hypothetical) propositions, the clause with ' if* is the 
eondUion or conditumal douses the other, the consequence or conseqtuni 
douse. 

431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no 
doubt being intimated as to the existence or non-existence of the condi* 
tion. 

(If this is A, that is B.) 
Here we have ' possibility ^ or simple supposition^ without any expres- 
sion of uncertainty* 



preposition * on* or * an* shortened into » a,* Thus * the ark was a preparing * 
(1 Pet. iii. 20). * Forty and six years was this temple in building * (John ii. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will show :— 

(1) He ... t« coming . . . (pres. act.) 

(2) The house . t^ building . . . (pres. pass.) 

(3) This . . . w asking (too much) (* is,' toith the participial substantive ) 

(1) He . . .is come .... (perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is built .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . . w/<n?cd (by all) . (pres. pass.) 

t Indie. : pace tua dixcrim, Ac, being only parenthetical insertions. - 
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432. Sometimes, howeveri though the conaeqaenee ie ezpreewd in tlie In* 
dicative, uncertainty t» ezpreeeed as to the existence or not of the 
condition : it being implied however tliat this uncertainty wili probably 
be removed. 

{^J[fJ hoot any thing, / witt gwt U you ;* and I will see whether I 
have or not.) 
Here we have tmcertainiy with the prospect otdednon. 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a condiHonal form t 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a cancetoobU ca»e^ but 
no hint is given as to its being likely actually to oocur or nof. 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly Migt me.) 
Here we have (according to Hemumn and BvUvum) ^tmcertetnly 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision ' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express MohaJt tDOuldbe doing, k t would 
have btendont, if a condition thai ia actually unrealized^ had been wtic 
iz^Ajuat now, or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I ha/oe not) 
li 1 had had it, I would have given it you. 



{Forms of CondUUmal PropoMons.) 

485. (a) Si quid hahet, dat,^ If he has any ihingj he gives U, 

(h) Si quid Tiabeamy iahoy If I have any thing, I will 

give it. 

(c) Si quid haheret, daret,^ If he should have any thing, 

he would give it. 

y.x «. . , , , , ( iT^ had fl«y thing, 

' (1) Si quid haheret, daret, , ^., .^ ., 



(d). 



( he would give it. 
If he had had any 
would 



(If he had had 
thing, he w. 
have given it. 

t The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the future, (See 
137, i.) 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the con- 
dition is not excluded. (See Zumpfs opinion, 419, v.) Kahner says, *8i hoo 
dicas* ^ iav tovto Xiyvs and et roSro Xsyots i sometimes, however, the last rela- 
tion is expressed as in Greek, *si hoc diasretur, vere diceretur,* (Vol. ii. p. 646.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp, suij, 
( ^ the Greek optaL) is used to express something /re^wen/Zyocctirrtngr in past 
Hnu, 

' CiBsar— Si peteret per amicitiam patrls atque suam, non 

Quidquam prqficeret. '—nor. Sat. I. 3. 4. (See JBTeiruto^ad loo.) ' 
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436. Here we see that the forms (e) and (d) (1) coincide. The fonn (e) 
means, ' if at any time he were to hoot any thing, he would give it :' 

N but such a sentence, though not necetaarUij intimating the impossibility 

of this case occurring, of course, docs imply that it has rwi occurred. 
It thus runs very near to the meaning of (c2) (I), which, besides imply 
ing that it tuts noty implies that it wiU not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin: the context^ or our 
predous knowledgSf must determine whether the case is contemplated 
as possiUSf or not. 

437. (a) PossihiUtyy or simple supposition^ without any expres- 

sion of uncertainty : the indicative in both clauses. 
(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision ; * « ' with 
the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative, 
commonly the future,' in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfect subjunctive 
clauses. 

(d) Impossibility i or belief that the thing is not so : the 

subjumtive in both clauses, the imperfect for present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 
for past time. 
488. But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 
past time ; or vice versa, 

* If I had received a letter {aceepissem)^ I vmUd now read it {reeitarem). 

* If I at this time wanted any thing (opus esset)^ I would have come 
(venissem) myself.' 

439. Since, * / would give it you <now), if I had it (now)* comes to the 
same thing as * I would hope given it to you, if I had had any,' the vm- 
perfect subjunctive in Latin may often be translated by the forms * would 
have* {could or should Aove), when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form * would have' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the siibjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, ^si' always governs 
the subjunctive. 



I The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perl or fu^ 
ture, both the simple and the periphrastic future^ may stand in either clause, or 
both : si illud mihi beneficium tribuetur (or tribuhan erit or fuerit), Jtusgaoper^ 
gattdebo,. In the second class, tribuhan sU, OTfusriif fromjuerim. 
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442.1;^ Since v« use the indicative eondUumaUy, caremust be 

tranalate this by the subjunctive (435, 6.) when 'thmdd^ might be need i 
when, that is, there is * uncertcMnJty with the prospect of tUeUUmJ 

443. Vocabulary 60. 
Happy, beatus, a, mn.k 

Much less, \ °^^°™^ (generally after a rugaHvtg if a 

( verb follows it must be in the ntbjime). 

Not to sav i ^^ ***^*™ (°^ ^^^ ^^^ probably 6« 

'' I wid with truth). 

I do not say, non dico. 

I wiU not say, non dlcam. 

All, omnes (aU together, cuncti,. universi).* 

Cautious, cautus, a, um. 
All taken one by one; each of) . ^.; ^ ^ 

then, singly, («nsnli,».a. 

For instance, verbi causi. 

To rise, orior, oriri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Caniciila, ae, /. 

(Eng.) No painter. (^^') Nemo pictor. 

(Eng,) This does not at all terrify me. (La/.> This terrifies me twChjbtg, 

Exercise 64. 

[Ob9. 'UhetDereto* &c,ss*i£he efunUd* Ac.\ 

'444. If a happy life can be lost^, it cannot be happy'. He who 

does not defend a friend, if he cSsP, sins^ If all things are brought 

about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cautious. 

Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



k JFauduM and protper are said of things only, not of pereoM. * That which 
is proaperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like *wiMhed for,* 
* desired :' the fcaietum refers more to the graeumanat of the gods : theybrfimo- 
tua\BK lucky person : the bealtu feels himself happy (as he ia) and is contented.' 
(D.) PeUx expresses both that which i», and that which makea happy {beahu, 
only what ia * happy*) : and relates principally * to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying cxtemcd goods, and supposes a man's own eo-^rperoHon.* This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it firom fortunaiuMy which also relates more to par* 
ticular eeenta, , 

1 Nedum is sometimes followed by uJt: 'nedum ut uUa vis fieret' 
{JUv. iii. 14.) 

<" Cuncti (opposed to diaperai) * off actually ttnitedi* vmverai (opposed to ain- 
guli or vnuaquiaque) ' all taken together.' As meaning * all,* < the uhoU^* in the 
sing., tatua represents the thing as originally 'a 10^0^0:' omnia, eunetua, unJ^ 
vcraua, all represent it as originaUy made up of eartaki porta, of which the aiggf 
gate is taken. (D.) 

» Fimii. 
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leus, if he heard it (but he has not), would lifl up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a great 
obligaUon, Even Cassar could not have done this ; much less 
can you (443, note 1). The hoy should be admonished, that he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, h). All the wisest 
men" are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
I can scarcely think him equal to all of them taken one hy one, 
much less to all of them together. If you are equal to them all- 
together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. If 
Fabius, for instance, was born p at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equals to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this {perf. suhj,). Know that I do not fear these 
things at aU, There were some*^' who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions continued. 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — , should, or would, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of both clauses in the subjunctive present. 

a. The conditional clause is here a contemplated posnbUUy (resesni- 

bling, in this, the third class ; ei haberet^ dartt) ; but the thing contem- 

' plated is contemplated as occurring now, and therefore often agrees 

with the second class (si habeam dabo), In implying a prospect of 

decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as oocurrmg runo, the 
preumi subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect : and when the 
possibility of its occurring now is to be ttrongfy intimated, the present 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie Mt, alitor §entiaa, 

jffyou were here, you ubould think differently, 

(2) Tn si hie esses, aUter sentires. 

J[fyou were here (which you neither are nor teill be), you would think 

differently: 

{or) If you had beemhere, you would futve thought differently. 

0, From the ambiguity of the form * at qwd haberet, darei^ the Bu|>j. 

prea. should probably be preferred, when It is not intended to intimate 

that the condition is {mpro6a&2e or vaipoeaU>U, The prea, subj. may b« 

• Impar est. 
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used of sappositions realfy impossible, if it is not the speaker's object 
to intimate this: *Si exaiatai hodie ab inferis Lycurgus gmuUat^* Ac 
(IrtD.39, 37.) "^ 

446. The three conditional tenses of the subjunctive, are scru 
herenij scripsissem, and scripturus essem. 

447. ^ Scripsissem ' and * scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our « would have written.' But « scripsissem ' intimates 
that the thing toould certainly have happened : scripturus essem, 
that it vjould probably Mme happened, because it was so intended 
or arranged. 

(b) Thus, < he toould have slept ( = he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose wotdd have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,' should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.^ 

But the indicative (erat,fuit) is more common^ when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed. 

448. (c) The impejfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (cO The particle 9i is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450. (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 

debeam prcRdicem, Tn which if I were only to call 

him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 

I ought. 
*(6) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset, The^ 

chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 

continued his journey. 
(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you Jiad not run to my 

assistance, 
{d) Dedisses huic animo pai»corpus, fecisset quod opta- 



P So also in the third class * si quid haberet daturtu eaaet* is correctj where 
iaturus esset s= * ht would be prepared to gvot.^ {KrUger : who quotes The. H. 
ii. 77, * cujus filium adoptatunu esaem^ si ipse imperarem,*) 

4 A conditional clause often refers to a consequence tmpZied.* ' Pons^Sublicius 
iter p€me hostibus dedit, ni unus vir/ttiwe<' = {et dedUaet) ni unus vir^tMBMi. 
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451 

But if; if however, 
But if not, 
Unless ; if not, 



Although; though, 



bat, Had you given this mind a body Uke itself ^ ^ 
would have done what he desired. 
Vocabulary 61. 

sin, sin autem. 
sin minus.'' 
nisi.- 

' etsi : etiamsit — ^followed by tamen, yet^ 
(sometimes tamen precedes etsi, when 
the unexvected nature of the event to 
be descnbed is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamen etai, tametsi is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal clause. — ^Although 
may also be translated by qtuanquamj^ 
I qtuanvis and ticet.) 
rquamquam (suggested by a former 
< statement : it aas no influence on the 
( mood), 
nisi forte; nisivero. 

r potestas, atis, /. (of might with right, 
J and therefore the proper word for 
/ conceded power); potentia, ae,/*. (of 
I actual inherent power), 
res ita se habet. 
potestatem sui facSre. 
in nostra esse potestate. 



Although indeed. 
Unless indeed. 

Power, 

The thing is so, 

To put himself in their power, 

To be in our own power. 



r Or, sin secus^ sin aliUr, 

> ' Your memory will be weakened nisi earn exerceas' implies that {f you ea> 
ercise it, it will not be lessened. But from si non you might not infer this, but 
only draw the strict conclusion that if you do noi exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The sij in si non, is the conjunction, the non belongs to the verb or other word 
in the proposition. 

' t The compounds of * si* follow the same rule as si: With the pres.^ perf.^ and 
fitt. they take the indicative unless the thing is to be asserted eoniingently and 
doubtfully; with the imperf, and pluperf. they generolly take the subj. , though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a supposUion, but a 
fact. * Tametsi a duce deser^Hmtur^* (Cass.) *8i,* like our ' (^' is sometimes 
used for * tohethsr ;' * Tentata res^t, si primo impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

« Quamqvam (quam 'how* strengthened by doubling) is 'however mudi,* but 
expresses ' however much a thing really exists^* ox can, or must exist. It Uiere- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful. Quom- 
pif (or quantumvis) is * however much a thing may he eoneeived possible,'' and 
therefore talces the subj, lAeet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. < Licet recte agas, tamen, Ac.' 'Act as right as you pleasa 
yet, Ac.^ * Detrahat .... fortuna Ucdnt.^ — duamvis =; 'although ' (as in Nep 
quamvis yarthat nomine ; with indie.) belongs, generally speaking, to a later 
age. 
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(Eng.) Eyen this ia not just uhUm it is voluntary. 
(Lat.) Even this is so (only) just, if it is voluntary. 

{lia justum est .... n est voluntarium :* ita here s; ob 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. zxzii.] ^BvV ( ss6xcq}tt unlets) after a negative is nwi, or (if it stands 
before a substantive) the prepoa. prmter. 

Exercise 65. 

[How \B'ituU' translated after ' U follows n (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, 1 
should perhaps answer nothing ^(445). If the thing were so, I 
should rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivat6 eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man Is divine, biU the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficult to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent.^ I 
don't know whether*' any thing better than friendship' has been 
given^man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so, yet this could not he said without impiety. 1 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
be true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



V So, ' Patres decreverunt ut, quum populusregem jussisset, id nc ratum esset 
d Patrea auctores fierent. (Ltv. L 17.) 
vQTDtefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus :— 
Caius fortior est, quam. prudentior = Caius iff, indeed, botk bract and pru- 
dent i but yet more brave than prudent. 
' Cains magis fortis est, quam prudens = Caixu is just as brave, as lie is not 
prudent, 
Caius fortis est, quam prudens = Caius is brace, but not <U all prudent (where 
poHus may be supplied). The last two forms belong to late writorsy 
especially Tacitus. 
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^ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent sentences. 

458. (a) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty. 
(Gaius, si quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caiuin, si quid haheret (or, si quid haheaty 
dare. 

(b) Uncertainty with the plx)spect of decision. 
(Si quid habeamy dcibo.) 

Dicebat, si quid liaheat (or haberet), se datOrum.* 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 
(Si quid haberetf daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid haberet, se datQrum esse. 

(Or daturum fort^ if the independent proposition would be (klunc- 
ftm. See 447.) 

((i) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so. 

(1) (Si quid haberet, daret.) 

This form in a dependent sentence coincides with form (e). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf., that of the consequent clause is in the im- 

perfect. 
(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 
Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.^ 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf.^ th^l 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 
(Si quid opus esset, Tenisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
{or^ Dicebat «e, si quid habeat, daturum. 

X Obs. The condUiondl forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse (pre*.)\ 
Bcripturum fuisse {perf.); scripturum fore {fut.). Of these scripturum ease is 
also a mere future inJinUive ; the two others are only conditional forms. 

y Obs. The form daturum ease cannot be used to express HmpossibUUy or 
belief that the thing is not «c,' unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. * Dicebat si patris literas accepisset, se eas cum fratre communl- 
caturum esse.' The form * si literas acdpera se communicaturum esse,* would 
not imply this, but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated caac 
(belonging to class (c) ). 
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454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependenti 
we must put 

for dat, dahit, daret, dedisset : 

dare^ daturum esse, daturum esse, daturumfuUse : 
for daturus esset, 
daturum fore. 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb ia 

in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit. > 
Si quid habeat, dabit. ) 

' Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum ;' or, * si quid 
habeat ;'■ for where the perfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected after a past tense like dicebat^ the 

present is often found with apparently no difference 
of meaning ; but not the imperfect for the present* 
Kruger,) 

456. Vocabulary 62. 

To remain, remanere, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, conttll, coUit (in, with ace,) 

To be intimate with, famiJiariter uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, instruSre aciem ; instrux, instruct 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instnigre. 

To engage, confligere, flix, flict 

Either — or, aut» — aut ; vel— vel ; sive— sive. 

Or, aut ; vel ; or the enclitic ve. 

457. O* ' •^^/ when the thing was done not in but near, should be translated 
by apudy or ad with ace. 

(The battle apvd Salamina. ' Apud^ is found in later writers even for ' in,*) 



« Orotefend observes, that Ccemr generally retains the subj. prea, or perf, 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
Cie. and Liv. generally turn them into the imptrf. or pluperf. (See 418.) 

» * Aid* expresses a diference in the (kings; *r«Z' a difference in the exprea- 
9ian, (Z.) Vel is the imperative from velle^ as fer from ferre : its proper 
meaning therefore is, Hf you please:* so that * A veZ B' was originally * A or, 
if you like, B ;' that is, * A or B : one or the other, no matter which.' Hence, 
its meaning * eotn :* vel maximus, * the very greatest, if you please.' * Aid ' is 
used in the case of opposite notions, when L*" one t9, the other is not, * Vel ' 
should be used when the notions are not opjwsite in themselves ; especially when 
only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifference as to which notion is 
taken } and should always be used wJien such indlfierence is to be expressed. 
Thus * The nobles can eUher corrupt or correct the morals of a state,' vet oor^ 
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Exercise 66. 

[How is can deny to be translated in a question of appeal? (445.) ] 
458. He said, that if a happy life could be lost, it could not bo 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed.®'' 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, some another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have*^ no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great obligation. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the kmg under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,®^ he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear thai nobody will be permitted to be. neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of. 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done (sup.) do you^ see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (niemor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say, that the rule of expediency is not the same a^ that of 
honour. * *^ Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some*"* who lifted up their hand<9. 



. XXII. 
§ 58. On oblique narration* 

459. When one person has to report the speech of another, he may do this 
in two ways. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put in 
his mouth the exact words used ; or he may only state the substance oC 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the first way of narrating, the speaker uses the first person, " Cae- 
sar said : */am of opinion,' " — ^and so on. 



nxmpere, vel corrigere, for they can do which (hey please. It sometimes ^ both 
—^md. * He was his equal, vd moribus vel fortunsl.' Ve (abridged from vet^ 
commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to si, nt 
(«»« z= seu : neve = neu). Sive — sive ; seu — seu s= * either — or^* * v>hether>—or,* 
when it is to be left doubtful which of two statements is correct, or which of 
two terms is applicable (the second being an alitts of the first). Crombie 
observes that sive— sive should generally be used when * eUher (or tphethery—m'* 
may be turned into * be it—or be UJ 
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(6) In the second way, the substance of what he said is given in the 
third person. " Cesar said, that he was of opinion,"— end so on. This 
"^ second way, in which the tpeOJi ^another is reported in the third per* 

son, is called cbliqut or indirect narration. 

460. (a) In oblique narration^ the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the infinitive mood. 
(h) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 
speaker^s words or opinions will have their verbs in 
the subjunctive mood. 
It^ Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in dirtei 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or obUqiie narration.^ 

(Thus in the example (453, a), ' Si quid habet dat^ becomes, when r^ 
ported, * Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet^ dare.*) 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narration^ (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 
the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (eO The subjunctive being thus employed to e;cpre8S the speech or een- 
Hmenl^ not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about uhom he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments of another ^ere Usa formally reported. Thus in the 
&ble : * The vulture invited the little birds to a party,' ^quod illia dalw 
rue erat ' would mean that he really iMu^going to give them the party ; 
but * quod iUia datttrue esset ' would only mean that he eald he was 
going to give them a party. So with the verbs of aecuaing^ the charge 
stands with quod in the eubjunctvoe^ because, the accuMere aeeerted that 
the crime had been committed : the indicative would make the histo- 
rian or speaker assert the truth of the charge. 

462. [Direct,^ 

(a) (b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar^ As 
far as I can, I wiU follow you and your footsteps. 



* Obs. f:^ As the subjunctive has no future, the/«ft*rc kh^ future perfect be- 
come the pree. and perfect of the eubjtmct. respectively. Sentie»--quum ogee : 
sensiirum esse, quum o^M.-^Faciemus, quum impercweria : facturos esse, qua) 
impenwerit (from imperavgrim). If the speech is narrated In past time (is intro- 
duced, that is, by a past tense) the Jut. and fut. perf will become the impe^f 
and ptuperf in the oblique narration. 

* Not quite always : thus Cies. B. Q. 6, 29. postremo quis hoe sUd persta- 
deretfSiC, • 



104 OH OBLIQUE NAABATION. [§ 58. 463, 464 

[Oblique.] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia 
sectUurum, He cried out that he, as far as he could^ 
would follow him and his footsteps. 

(c) (1) Legates ad Ceesarem mittunt : "«e*e paratos esse 

portas aperire, &c." They send ambassadors 
to CtRsar : (saying) that they are ready to open 
the gates, &c. 

(2) Interrogabat : ^cur paucis centurionibus pau- 

cioribus tribunis . . . obediretU?"^ Quando 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, dec. 1 ' 
He asked, * why they obeyed a few centurions 
and still fewer tribunes ? When {said he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &c. 1 ' 

(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 

prcestaret quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 
good (said they) what you promised him when 
he was setting out. 

(d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men. 

463. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition Apud goyeming occ.) 

(1) With = in the house of, in the mind or estimation of; amongst: 

(2) In the presence of: (3) In = in an author's writings: (4) At, of 
place (see 457). 

He was with me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valSre apud. 

Cyrus in Xeiwfhmi, apud Xenophontem. 

To speak In the presence of the ) ^^ ^p„j ^^„„ 

people, ) 

Yesterday, heri. 

TiHtnorrow, crai. 

Exercise 67. 

464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, * that he was ready 
to shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

• As * questions for answer * may be of a very objurgaiory character, it is often 
indifferent whether the question be put in the injin. or the subjtmct. Thus in 
Lav, vii. 15. ' Ubi illi clamores sint arma poscentium 7 &c.' *vbi illos damorei 
€9»e . . . .' might have stood equally well. 

♦ * We,* *y<mt* must be turned into *th^.* 
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asked) ? should not an honourable death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; * Keep (said 
they) your word :** finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — * What is this,'* said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius^ Herdo- 
nios' ? ' — P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, ' What 
is this ? Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' ? ' — He cried out, * that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — What was I to do ? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not^'^ the same fortune at home that (they had) 
m the field. My (friend) Balbus has more influence with me 
than any other person. Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. Oblique narration continued, (Mood in subordinate clauses. 
Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the oratio ohUqua, even when dependent on a past 
tense, the present (and perfect) sulj, are used when the clause 
expresses a general truth, independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when the reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his own J 

466. {h) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians, when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the infin. or subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



* Compare [462, c, (3)] 

• Quid hoc rei est 7 — ^This sentence is to be in direct narration. 

f (( Potest qiiis alionim sententiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eorum etiamnlim 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam tritam proponere atque usu ccnjirmatdm, 
quamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, impeifechtm. con* 
junctivl pool solet: si posterior, prcpMtw.'' (IfbgTMr, ap. Kr^er,) 
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subjunctive, wken they form a part of the whole meaning of the 
proposition.^ 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of the 
proposition, without fairly making apart qf it^ the verb will be in the 
indicative. 

468. {d) In Rentences dependent on an infinitive, the pres. or 
perf. subj. are found, where. the general rule requires the imperf. 
or pluperf ; but not vice vers&. 

In other words, the pre», and perf, avbj. may stand (instead of tha 
imptrf, or pluperf.) after the ptrf. infinitive ; and also after the pre*, or 
yVt/. infinitive when they depend on a past tense. 

460. (a) Cicero dieehat : tria esse omnino genera quse in dis- 
ceptationem cadere possint : quid fat, factum^ 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds qf questions that could fall into 
controversy : what was doing, what had been done, 
and what would happen. 

(b) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 

quem ille in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, thai it was intended to 
break doion the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(c) lodignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 

Etruscis obsideri, quorum saepe exercitus fuderit, 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they had often routed. 
• Certum est hominum causiL factum esse mundum qusB- 

que in eo sint^ omnia, It is certain, that the world 
and every thing in it was made for man. 

(il) With infin. pres. orfuU 

(1) DixU (he said) ; dicebat; dixerat r dicturtu erat, 



t If, that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
Included in the objedf the purpoae^ or the circumstance supposed. (Z.) 

h 'Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largitaest, ut ea, qiuB gignuntur, doosta 
oonsulto nobis videantur.' Here ea <pus gigmmtur are the actual produdUmM of 
»ature. (Z.) 
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„ 5 totelligere ( ^"''' '^*''' (orof-O hoelU.1 

~<inteUectarume8seiq"W'^«'("««^)l'°««»- ^, ^ 
( quid acturua tsaet (or ac^t(ru««ti) hoatui 

(2) And (after any tense of dico^ &c.) 

r quid ageret (or og^o/) hostis. 

se vUellexisac < quid egisset (or egerit) hostis. 

' quid acturua eaaet (or acturua ait) hostis. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Erga, Intkb, Ob, Per.) 
Ebga, aec. : Towards {oSfatorabU dispositions). k 
Intsb,! ace, : Betwesn ; amono ; in the midst of; during. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and eadi other, et nos et inter ae amant. 

Ob, accua. ; on account of. 
Before my eyes, ob ocnlos. 

Per, aec. Through (of p2ac«, Hme^ and meana). By (o; the sec* 

ondary agent™ by whom we do any tUng; and in adjurationa, in which 

it is separated, from its noun by pronouns— ' per ego te,* &c.). By the 

leave of (digladientur per me Ucei : Sot any thing I care). 

Per se = by tiim, &c., alone (ipse per ae)fJor ita oun aake ; naturally ; 

ofiiadff Ac. . 
Per in permagnua^ pergrahia, Ac, is often aeparated from the adjoo- 
tive ; ' per mihi .... gratum feoeris.' 

471. (a) {Eng.) To make a bridge ooer a river (See Ex. 469 (6) ). 

{hat.) To make a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng.) The town in gueation. 
{Lat.) The town de quo agUur. 

Exercise 68. 

(Translate the clauses marked thus (t) both as the tpeaket^a, and as the 
narrator'a,^ 

472. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Man- 
lius to the great body of men" f whom he had prepared to lake 
arms.^ ^ They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



i Kruger : who observes, that the use of the preaeat, &c. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, atiil and generally 
holda good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a ^muUdio 
ineertarum aententiarum in eertaa;* but that in many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the emplojrment of the prea, and peif. rather than the im- 
perf, and pluperf. 

k Rarely of hoatile dispositions. (Z.) 

1 Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : * FsBsulas inter Arre- 
tiumque.' 

n For instance, to send a letter * fry a slave* (per servum). 

* Ad earn multitudlnem. « 
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are between Italy (Italia) and Africa. He had contracted to 
build^* a bridge over the river« Danube (Ister, iri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, was on 
Ottr side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were such as he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who* accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, * Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes?' (68, d.) 



473. (a) The ace. and ir^. with ne in the oblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration.*! 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! That any man living should he so unfortu* 
naie as I am/ 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are queatitma qf appeal asked in oblique narration 1 460, c.J 

474. That you should be able (inf. pres.) to bear this ! That 
you should say this F He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, * Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern hei 
tongue.' — I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(36, h) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



• 'Rivus* brooks *fluvius* river; ' amnis*' b. broads deep river, 'Flumen' 
(properly the *9treamf^ fiu-imen) is also used as a general term for ^ river* (being 
used here of the Danttbe) ; especially when there is reference to its stream. 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it hia owns if so, the suhj, present should be 
used by 465 (a). 

' For which ut with the subj. is also found : Tene ut uUa res frangai?^' 
T(bi ego vJt adverser 7 

* Oil. Oredo^ which takte a doL of the person believed, takes an ace. of the 
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he has not received the letters which I sent him (32, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who will deny that it is wise*' to have death always before one's 
eyes ? They replied, that they sent the letter by a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
from Rome. I had perished, jf you had not succoured me. 



XXIII. 

§ 60. ' < Qui ' wUh Subjunctive. 

476. < Qm ' takes the indicative, only when It refers to a partieukar obfeei in 
the moet dear and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or indellnito- 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference w at all v<igue or indefinite, It governs tlie 
subjunctive. 

476. Qui therefore governs the subjunctive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be 9een and touched. Whenever it 
does not describe an individual object^ but only refers it (or them) to a 
particular does by a mark common to all the doMf, it governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for 'who,* ^whiehf* we might substitute 'of meh 
a kind as tOj* *etidi that,* Ac, qui governs the subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. ' Qui non 
defendU amicum, quum potest.' ' A man who actually does not 
defend his friend when he can.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qvi is generally huUfixi^ and therefiire takes 
the subjunctive.) 
. Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(Negatives and virtually negatives.) 
Who is there? quis est? 

How few there tfe 7 quotusquisque est 7 

Quotusquisque est is used interrogatively aand in the aingtUari i. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make? duotus 
est? being <how many does he make?' So, too, nemo; nthil eat; an 
uUu»i Ac. 



thing heUeved: and though */ am bdieved* is *miki ereditur,* it must be *ego 
eredor* (tu crederis, dkc.) when an ti|/bt. immediatdy fiiUows (/ am bpikmt to 

iflfff CiWf tftff )r 
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QXrl WITH SI 



(RmPfiBlO, ISTKNIO, HABiO.) 

There are found person b who, 
You may find, 

(Nihil EBT auoDj^c. Nihi 



W© have reaioti to rejoice, 



Wha; is there that you can com- ) 
plain oft 5 

We have tio reason to defline. 
You have no reason lo hurry, 
47B, (a) (Bng.) 1 have nothing to a- 
{LiU.) I have nothing teht^ 
sen ectu tern). 

(b) {Eng^.} A pen to wrUc wUh. 
{£j(il.) A pen itUh which on 

(c) {Ejtg.} Men who abound in 
{Lai.) Men who abound In 

((fj (Eng.) Men who abound m 
{Lot.) Men who do net abo 

479. VOCABULAEY 66, 
To drive away, i 

Stick, 1 

Bird, r 

put i lay down, or aalde, 
To erosjs over, 
To allow it to happen. 








* Obs. With turn, rtptrh^ hahto^ dc, ^ 
it eipreaaes par Ocular objects in the m 
ofiener the case when qui relates to the s 
ol^ed (or obj^cis)^ than when it relates to i 
class in which ihe subject is contained, 
tot annos rem publicum e:x;edire .* not * ther 
Ac' but ' the evil a which have actuaU]f pre 
were then found for the first time,' 

I A diminutive of baculum. 

* FoZu^rr^* are all ' \Einged cfe^ures^^ im 
name for ' bird :' ' aks ^ is the word in podn 
the larger birthj especially the eagk. In a 

Jlig^hit o$crtwt the birds whose song or cry, we 

* Pmiere aliquid, 'tohy down* a thing; *i 
rid of it/ Locare and coiiocar^ are * to put a tj 
ad vlsodly for some purpoae. 




mfsi^^^ 












l»' 




-!r«ii^ 






jlf t r ,j^ sTJBnrac'Tx.'^jj^ 



uiii 



3es m which t^e „,^t,ve may be 1l 
.. best learner ^ examples, 
ed by thein./o,. ^^ ^^ ,^ y^ 

piBed by Aem, y^„^ ^^ «„ (^. 
pised by theitt^ ^..j,^ ^ „w throiwh 1 



loved. 



!■; -^ — , 



Mi i r r? :i t - • ■ •'» C^>»"» »"*wortH^> S who ^Aoufd 6« loved.* 

^^^ ( whom you thauld tov. 

,.aper person «ojerec«.«i. 
proper peraou S rcAo «ftouU be recetoed. 

good«#ne«eJ^ ^^^ 2^ •*<»^ '•«^'*- 

:'--«'« *»> s « . * Sood,iMo never 8ta(«*y.). 







^ great, « to 6e independent. 
3 great, tcAo a»*« 

we can neglect duties for i 



**-# cAa< we can neglect d 

kiind, for the fc^, ^ r., . ^ 

fre the whoi ^^® ^ ^*^ ^® *^ °*8^®^* ^"' 

-- . ^>*l^ llf» nf mttn 



«»» =- , ^ 3Lnti.^icfccan«r*^"°^'"^'^" 



« A 



-•-i:^ 



ai^k 




s greater tha^ t * *^® ^^^^''^ *"« °^ '""'^• 

^ too great t^f^^"^ !^J^^' 
rr^ter than ^."^f^' 

ot a tnan to hS^ ' ^"^ '^^^^^®- 
otaoy«rfi.^^^«thi8. 

ot one 10^0 Iw^iT'**^'^ ^^'i " ^ beUeve this. 
:lie(«)whrw^''*^'**^'- 
I, thai my Mrrt*?^^ ^^'^^^^ ^^* ^*^^" 
I tcAotc writi^^^*" should be honoured thus? 
-It ambaasadoi^^ '^^^^^ ^ honoured thus? 
It amba88aclor.f ' ^^ ^^ ^^^ P®*^* 
-ves praise (o,* ^ J**^ •'^*«*" •«* ^^r peace, 
vea praise (o,» J^*Bune) for having done this, 
d man that I $ '^^^me) vM did this («i&/.)- 
serable, who ♦x.^*"' ^^° thought, Ac. 

^^^Oufi^t, Ac. (^i withni^'.). 



(ui ametur. 
U ««M. (Soe i>^, 

referre pos^ '■-•Ifferenceof Idiom 94.) 
a takes tha ^^- 

^^*on qf ego, fti, Ac, not of * it* or ii 
jfU who niUti>v 
rny fireside .^^ ^t oft ddight 

^^h personal talk,* Ac. 
xae miseru^w {Wordnoorih,) 

laHoes «a ^^* The inteqections O, A«u, jtrcht \ 
^^^ ecc0 the wnn, orthe oee. (the li 



We haye reason to rejoice, 
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(Rbpsbio, nrrwmo, habeo.) 
There are found persons who, reperiuntur, inveniuntur, qui.* 
Ton may find, reperias, invenias qui, &c. 

(Nihil sbt quod, &c. Nihil habeo quod, Ac.) 

est quod gaudeamus =: * there is some- 
thing of such a kind that we should 
rejoice on account of it.* * Quod* at 
an ace. netU. pron. (195, f.) going 
with gaudeo. 
What is there that you can com- ) . ^ ^^^ ^^ g^ possls 1 

plain of 7 )^ 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

You have no reason to hurry, nihil est quod festlnes. 

478. (a) {Eng.) I have nothing to accuse old age qf. 
{Lot.) I have nothing which I may accuse old age (quod incusem 

senectutem). 
(6) {Erig.) A pen to tcrile wUh. 

{1/0$.) A pen with which one may write. 
(c) {Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 

(Lai.) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates. 
((0 {Eng.) Men who abound iiatt«- in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 

{Lot.) Men who do Turf abound in silver, no< in gold, no< in ( 

479. VOCABTTLABY 66. 

To drive away, abigSre, 6g, act. 

Stick, bacillum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis,« is, /. 

Put ; lay dovtm, or aside, pOnere,^ ptf su, ptfsxt. 

To cross over, tnui<^Sre, jSc, ject. 

To allow it to happen, comroiitCre (ut, vdth suJb^.)» 



• Obs. With sunty reperio, \abeOf Ac, qui with the indicative is found, when 
It expresses partundar objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oltener the case when qui relates to the subject^ which is mostly a particular 
ti^lsct (or €hjeds\ than when It relates to the predicaie^ which is generally some 
ektss in which the subject is contained. Tum primum reperta sutU, qucs per 
tot annos rempublicam extdire : not ' there were found evils which preyed on, 
Ac.* but 'the evils which have actually preyed on the iltate for so many years^ 
were then found for the first time.* 

» A diminutive oihacutum. 

• Volueres are all * winged creaiures,* insects included. Avis is the genera] 
name for ' bird .** * ales * is the word in poetry and the language of the avgurs foi 
the larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, alites were the birds whose 

JUght, oscXnes the birds whose song or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

^ Ponere aliquid, * to lay down* a thing; *togeiU out qfourhandsf *togst 
Hd of it.* Loeare and coOooareaxe * to put a thing in ita right plae^^ * tofitai* 
advisedly for some purpose. 
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To be on the point oi^ • ineo esse (ut, withni&/.). 

JewiBi, gemma, as, /. 

Unburied, inhumatusi a, urn. 

Exercise 70. 

'480. Diogenes ordered himself to be csust forth unburied. 
Then" his friend said: *To the birds and beasts?' *By no 
means/ said he, < but put* a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).* — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as thai of honour. There are found some, who say 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
(nihil) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. <Qui' with the subjunctive continued, 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 
of the assertion in the anteceden^clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui is used 



( :szat that Hnuy tum. 
Then < =: after thatj inde, deinde. 
( ^^.thereforcy igitur, itaque. 
X PonUote, The forms of the imperative in to, tote^ ntOf. are used in solemn 
commands and prohibitions, such as law»t vUUj &c. 

y [O. xxxrv.] I3r * On$* often means * fpnu one ' ^aliquis), or * a certain or^ 
(qnidam). 
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defbuUdjf or not. *He %pa» laughed tUhyaUihe rut^ who did not ae> 
knowledge these fkvUtB to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite 
enough, but it is in the Latin, *qui nan agnosoerent.' 
(/9) When therefore for *who* may be substituted *for hi («ft«, if, &c*) 
the verb should be the subjunctiye. 

482. For qvd alone, utpoie qid^ qiappe qm^*^ ut qui are also used, 
generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qui takes the subjunctive^ when it has the force of ff< with 
a personal or possessive pronoun.^ 

It has this force after (1) dignuB^ indignuB, idoneust &c. 

(2) tarn, taUgf ^fumnodi, U (tucA), &e. 

(3) comparatiyes with 9uam. 

(4) i» «um« ( = talis sum), *Iam a man too.* 

(5) qui* Bum? 

(6) when it expresses a pu^oM. 

(a) When qui^^uixB^ and introduces a ecnBtqutnct^ the perf, subj. may. 
be used for the imptrfeet by 418. Zeno nsHlo modo xb erai, qui, ut 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis inciderit. Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. 
incideret,] 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
it, ^ although,^ ' since/ < because,' ' seeing ihaty &c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 
^aUme/ ^only.' 

485. . Qui, in narrative, is followed by the subj, of the imperfect 
and pluperfect, to express a repealed action taking place in past 
time,* 

The relative adverbs (u6t, qua, Ac,) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses in the same way; and as fiir as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



■ This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence, 
where we use *Jbr he,* Ac. « 

* Utpote qui, quippe qui = *ma«mudi as they;' *for they.' Orotefend re> 
marks that vtpote, quippe may generally be translated by * namely,* *that {».' 
Our *aB being* will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before oUribuHveB only. * (Democrito) quippe homini erudito, Ac* 

b Thus qm^s^ut ego, tUtu, ut iUe; uJt noB, ut vob, ut iUi; through all their 
cases. So, atjuBrss ut meue, tuuB, &c. : quorum r^ ut noeter, veeter, Sec, 

6 But ^ ut* Ib sometimes used after *w cb,* Ac. < Neque enim it m, Catilina, 
«/ te . . . . ratio a furore revocarit.* (,Cic. Cat. i. 9, 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

d Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions are: 'Nee 
quisquam Pyrrhum, qua ttdisBet impetum, sustinere valuit.' * Semper babiti 
sunt fortissimi, qui summam imperii potirenlur.* (Z.) 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be Ihui 
introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) {Eng.) He wns despised by them^ for they saw through him. 

r He was despised by them, toho saw through him {9uJtj»). 
(Lai,) < He was despised by them, at-being vho saw through liim 

(6) {Eng.) He deserves {oTf does not desenre) to be loved. 

(Lai.) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) j ^J^« •'^^"^ ^ ^«** 

(c) (Eng.) He is not a proper person to be received. 

(Lot.) He is note proper person j«f*'~"?"'!?*''*^ 
c tohom you mould reeevoe, 

(cQ (Eng.) None are so good aa never to sin. 

(ZiO^.) None are so good, who never sin {evhj.). 
(e) {Eng.) None are so great, aetobe independent. 

{Lot.) None are so great, who are independent {aitbj.). 
if) {Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) VuU we can neglect duties for Iheh 
sake. 

{Lot.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect dutiea. 
(g) {Ej^g.) Tooehort to be the whole life of man. 

{Lot.) Shorter than wfUdt can be t the whole life of man. 
(h) (Eng ) \ ^^^^^^ greater than I can requite. . . 

^ '^ ^' i Benefits too great to be requited. 

(Lot.) Benefits greater than ivhicht I can requite, 
r I am not a man to believe this. 
({) (Eng.) < I am not BofootMi, eimple, Ac., as to believe this. 
( I am not one who believeb this. 

(Lai.) I am not he {ie) who would believe {qui jmtem). ' 
(J) {Eng.) Who am I, thai my writings should be honoured thus ? 

(Lai.) Who am I, whoee writings should be honoured thus 1 
{k) {Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

{Lat.) They sent ambassadors, who ehould eue for peace. 
(0 {Eng.) He deserves praise {or blame) for having done this^ 

{Lat.) He deserves praise {or blame) who did this {eubj.). 
(m) {Eng.) Wretched man that I i am, who thought, Ac. 

(Lot,) O me miserable, who thought, Ac. {gid withral^'.). 



• Dignus {or indignus) qui ametur. 

( Quaift qu8B ait, or poaait ea$e. (See Difference of Idiom 94.) 
t C^uam quibus gratiam reforre possim. ^ 

b Obs. The verb after qui takes the pereon qf ego, tu, Ac, not of < it' or i 
oereon, 

'Jam not one who much or oft ddight 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' Ac, 

{Wordeworth.) 
i * me miaerum I' or < me miserum 1' The inteijections O, heu, preh ! take 
theaoc.| hH and mb the dative f en and ecce the nom. or tha aee. (tha latter 
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Exercise 71. 

[Translate *Iamnot oru who think,* 486. {.] 
487. We must take care to use such (is) a liberality as (qui) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,k that we 
should barter for it our faith and bur liberty. No one can be 
so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, o/" which'* you have conferred upon me very many, 
are greater than I can repay (486, h). I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it, was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world^and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends, 
p If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, i) 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum vfith the Indicative. 

488. Since quum with the incUcaiive^ is far less common than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The ace, of personal pronouns may stand in the aec 
without the interjection^ and even other words are so used. 

k Tanti, . . . quo vendamus = ut eo vendamus. 

1 When^uum, anteqitamt priusqttami &c., take the indicaivpe, either (1) the oc- 
cunence is connected with a state thai presents itself vividly to the speaker's 
recoUectiont or with a fixed and definitely marked paint of Hme: or (2) it fiails 
without preparation or noti^!^ into the middle of another action (which is su^ 
pended or broken ofi' by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconnected 
and abrupt manner. {Hartung Partikellehre, ii. 336.) 



$63. 489, 490.] qu^iM with OfDiCATiYB. 17ft 

(a) Qvtfm .takes the inddciOive when it simply marks the tone, 
without carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

* If^^n' marks the time in this definite way, and is to be trandated 
by (juum with the indSeaHot^ when < then ' might be substituted for it. 

< It was night irA«n he left the room,' ai * it was night : thm be left 
the room. 

(Jb) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
uaue or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes Vie time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to turn, nunCf &;c., or some noun of Ume expressed or ander- 
siood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 
cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 
in the quum clause, hut is actually included in it. 

When a ^tshen* clause stands in this kind of dose relation toils 
principal clause, the participial Mubttaniioe under the government of ' m ' 
may generally be substituted for it. 

* When you cenettre them, you censure me.' 

< In censuring them, you censure me.' 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
wiUi the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since ' of time." 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratuloTf 6cc. 

489. The meanings in which *quum* always takes the subjunctive, are 
«mee, inaamuchf asj althoughj whereaa. In the sense of ' when* it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by ^lehen* is also thd 
eauee or occaeion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf. and pluperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a cattee^ or even of an occonon, is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. * Quum Agesilaus reverUretur . . . decessit.'* {Com, 
Aq».I.8,6.) • 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis movit. 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moved from his winter quarters, 
(h) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efferre 
fructus solet, AJield, when it has lain fallow many 
years, generally produces itvore abundant crops. 



•• £z eo tempore quo. Obs. That the pree. is used. (See 490, d.) 
* Or finim with the indie, ofimpeif. ondptupaf. 
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(c) Quvm in portum dico, in urbem dico, When I say 
into the port, I say into the city. (In saying into 
the port, I say, &c.) 

{d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 
niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is not 
yet a hundred and ten years since the laio about ex- 
tortion was carried by L. Piso. 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolabellum, I con- 
gratulate you on your injluence vjith DolabeUa. 

491. (a) (^n^.) In attacking cnty you attack all. 

{LatJ) When you iCttack one, you attack all {quum with indie,). 
(6) {Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt.> 

{Lot,) There are many years, when he w in my debt, 
(c) {Eng.) i congratulate you on your influence with Caius. 

(Lat.) I congratulate you, t^ten yqu avail so m-uch with {apud) Cains 
{d) {Eng.) 1 do not like to be abused. 

(Lat,) I am not abused wilUngfy {libenter). 

492. Vocabulary 67. 

This being so ; this being the case, quee quum ita sint. 

f quum (to denote the ground on which a 

J judgment is formed) ; quoniam = 

• ^ J quum, jam (used when the groimd iv 

I an acknowledged fact>). 

Not that— but J ^^^ quod— sed : non quod p (with sub' 

i junet,). 
To be spoken ill o^ male audire (* to hear ill *). 

' quia ; quod (with (tuUc,, except where 

the subjunc. is required for some other 

Because, < reason. — Quia introduces a •/ric^caitf« 

of the effect : quod the conceived cohm 
or ground of an action). 
I don't at all doubt, nullus dubito.^ 

# How insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, gratttlari, grattdltus. 

a Multi sunt anni 710101 ille in sere meo est. 

« Quaruio is sometimes used in this sense ; and also guum. ^ Itaque, qtumda 
vestrse cautiones infirms sunt Grseculam tibi misi cautionem.' (C. Fam. viL 

18.) * Tu quum instUuisti^ scribe ad me.' (C. Fam. vU. 32.)— Ut has 

sometimes the meaning of though: *ut desmt vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.' 

P For non quod, we often find non eo or ideo quod: but also non quo : all with 
subj. ' Njt as if not* is 'mm quin.* 

4 This expression belongs to the language of common conversation, Bdt ta 
books. 



§62. 408, 494.] QTHTM WITH INDICATIVE. 1T7 

To take, \ ^^^^ sumps, suxnpt.; expire, io,» cin 

i capt. 
To take hold o^ prehendPre, prehenc^i prehens. 

To do well, preclare facSre. 

i;^ The subJeeiofcongratulaHon stands in the ace. or in the M, wltl 
de or in; or in the indie, with ^uoc^ for which guum is sometimes used 
(See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

- [With what mood may interrogoHvea be used in Mique appeals 7 (460, e)] 

493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 
Caesar, when he had conquered the Grauls (= having conquered 
the Grauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this (=seeingi or on 
seeing this), would not make merry {perf. su^.) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered {that you have recovered). Does any man 
Uke to 4)e ill spoken of ? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the man, but because it makes no difference to me. They 'cried 
out, 'Why did he advise this? might they depart a finger's 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, * Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information). They 
answer that we pught to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to Uve.*^^ 



.494. Vocabulary 68. 

(Coi^mictions that go with mbjumt, only.) 

C quasi ^ quam si (relating to manner), 
Am It, ^ tanquam" =s tam quam (relating to d^ 

^ gru; * just as if'). 

' SumimuM quo utamur : eapimus quod habeamus; prehendimu» quod tenea- 
mus. (D.) Sumere (to take of my own free will and choice) is generally spoken 
of something that we may appropriate : qapere {seize vpon) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

• AUo velut si, velut, ac si {and wmet^mta alcut ; poeOeally ceu). Aifter Urn- 
muan, n Is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8» 
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WcMadthal^ utlnam. 

Othat! Ow! 

r dummttdo (for which dam, modo ara 
ProYided only, < used separately— *i«rf,' after these 

(. words is • ta *). 
It is nearly the same thing as i^ perinde f^re est ac si*. 
As tf forsooth, quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often vrith per/, sidj.). 

495. ftj- With these words the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendatf He fghts as if he contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi ctmtenderety He fought as if he had 

been contending, &c. 

496. With Utinam the pres. and perf. are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may be) as impossible 
to be realized. The imperf. and plupetf. express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible^ or unlikely, to be realised. 
' Not^ after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 
(Obs. In the principal clause the ita or •»c^t to which quari or Ian- 
quam refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius' (just) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ! 
Provided your word be kept, I donH care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I donH care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods* saw you. (Insert ' «c ' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to be seen with the naked eye (pi.). How few are 
there, who apply- vigorously to another man's cause ! 



t SSe relates more to something preceding and actually g^en .* ita to something 
foUomng and Buppoted, (R. and H.) 



f 63. 498-508.] ANTsquAM and raiusquAX. 179 

XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, the 
verb in the clause with antequam or pmuquam may be in the 
pres. indicative or subjunctive* 

499. (h) When the principal verb is in ihe future, the de- 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub- 
junctive ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — ^in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence :-^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pbiper- 
feet) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point of time. 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, f<Jr 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

602. 0b8. When the stress is on the htfore^ ante or print stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either earfy in it (which is their most emphaik position), 
or just before the quam, but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphatiCf the verb being in past time, the perf. indteative is 
commonly used (rather than the imp, mbj.) i especially when a n«^a- 
fiM accompanies them : lum ante^ necante^ twnpriu*. 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam plwt. It drops before it rains. 



t In the following passage Livy uses the prtt, where we should rather have 
expected the wubj. * Sed ante quam opprimit luz majoraque hostium agmina 
cbtepitmi iter . . . erumpamus* (xxU. 60). So too in Virgil: *Sed mihi vel 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quaih te rio2o,' ^. {JEn. iv. 
260 In Nep. ill. 2, the imp, tubj. is used where there seems to be only the 
simple relation of precedence in point of time. * Aristides interfuit pugnsB navaU 
apud Salamina, que /acta est prius quam Ule poenft (exrilii) KberaretiarJ 



ISO ANTSqUAM AND FRIirSQUAM. [$ 63. 504-5O6* 

Tempestas minatur antequam surgcU, A tempest 
threatens before it gets up, 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literaa 

non exspectabisy Till I settle samewheref you will 
not expect long letters from me, 
'Antequam de republic^ dicamy exponam vobis bre- 

viter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 3.) 

Priusquam conor proponam, &c., (iii. de 

, Oral. 25.) 

(c) Haec omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

attigity All these things were done before Verres 
reached Italy, 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperent, in Italiam 
Galli transcenderunt, The Gauls crossed over -nio 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome, 

601. (1) (Eng.) A mortal body must necessarily die. 

{Lai.) It is necemary^ that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale interire necesse est ; or intereat necesse est ; ths sufaj. 
being governed by ut omiUed), 
(2) {Eng,) There i« no /iftti^ pleasantly. 
- {Lot,} It cannot be lived pleasantly ( jucunde vivi non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbjbteb, Secuvoum ) 
Pbxteb, besides beyond, above (of degree); contrary to: besides; to 
say nothing qf, except, but. 
Contrary to expectation, prster expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, preeter consuetudmem tuam. 

Secundum (from sequi), 'following.' Along; qfter (of time)^ 
after, next to; according to; in favour ^(with verbs oi judging, Ac). 
He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration 7] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius (5). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Csesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
{impers, pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na- 
ture there is no going wrong. Contrary to expectaiioHy the 



§04.507-511.] DTTM, DOXEC, QUOAD, &C. 181 

PrcBtor has made n decree in favour of Cains, They exclaim, 
<Are not hidden dangers always the most difBcult to avoid?* 
Who can deny^ that the Preetor has made a decree in your favour ? 
This being the case, I have no doubt that the Prastor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) that 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have put myself in their power. Who is 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Bum, Donee, Quoad, dsc. 

507. (a) Bum, donee, quoad (== until, till) take the indicative 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. (ft) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, liU) take the subjunctive. 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
be represented, not as a fact, but only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued. 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 
principal verb is in a past tense. 

This ajofse from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. < qui dum veritua est, non 
vidit.' (Cic. ad, Att, i. 16.) * Quee divina res dum confidebatur, que- 
sivit,' Ac. (Nep. Hcmn. ii.) 

510. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad « (= as long as) take thetndi. 
cative. 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, ^t^oa J renun- 

Uatum est vicisse BoBOtios, Epaminondas retained 



« In the sense of ^vikUstj* *a»long as* donee always denotes a space of time 
carried on to such a terminatum t dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the space itaetf, than to its terminatum. Quoad marks the continuance of the 
time quite up to the point mentioned : it relate* to a demonstrative expressed or 
understood in the principal clause. When the statement introduced by 'whilst 
is the cattse or occasion of what follows, dum should be used. 



189 v/nn. ik)nec, quoad, dec. [§ 64. 513-514» 

lAe ^;»e<ir tn his body, <i// £f was reported to Jam thai 

iks Jftpotians had conquered* 
(j} j)'2[cr9nt, d/mec defervescat ira. Let them put of (the 

purpose of taking revenge) till their anger cools. 
• c) /htm Romani ea parant . • . jam Saguntum oppugna^ 

hatur, Whilst the Romans were makifig these prepa>' 

rations, Saguntum was already besieged. 

5^^. Vocabulary 70. 

After postquanxs wmeHmet posteaquam. 

Beforab antequam 

As soon as, $ "* prinwim ; quum prlmum ; ilmal ac^ 

I oratque: (with indie.) 
When ss as soon as, ubi ; ut ; (with indie.) 

(Adverbs of place with genit.) 
Where in the world are you ? ubi terranim es 1 

Where in the world are we 1 ubi gentium sumus 1 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentiiB. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentiae. 

r quoad ejus faoere possum (where tlie 
As fiuras I can, < genii. *ejus' relates to tfie preceolog 

( proposition). 
48 far as can be done; as fer as > ^^^ ^j^^ g^ri t^ 

possible. > 

To meet. i obvlam (with the dot : obviam, from ob^ 

^ l via). 

To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 
jf^gj^ \ prttplus (with dot. or aee. (see 211) So 

* i proxime). 

(Adverbs of gfuantUy with genii.) 

C sat, or satis,* of what is realfy enough ; 
affatim of what a given person think& 
oxfeda enough. Affatim s ad &tini, 
<to satiety;' &tis an old substantive 
from the same root as fettisco, faUg(^ 
and fiistidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materias. 

613. (Eng.) In addition to this^ he was blind. 

{Lai.) There tDoe added to thia, that he was blind (Hue acefidd>ai, ut 
cecus etott. With a pre$, tense, accedit). 

614. ^ With the adverbs meaning 'aseoanas,' the EngWBh plupeifed should 

be translated by the perfeeL In OUs sense, postquam ' qfter * is usually 



vflbf before polysyllables, aotif before dissyllables. (Baumgarien CrutbismA 
Sueton.) • 



Enough, 



§ 65. 516, 516.] QUOD. 183 

Mlowed by the perftd Indicatiye. (See note >, page 114.; When the 
fiuperf, is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented as 
foUowing the other immediaUly : e. g. P, 4/HeantM, posteaquambU 
eonmd ei censor fuer at, L. Cottam in jwdidum vocavU (Cic. Div. in 
GflBC. 21) : this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
{(md):po9tquamdenMrdnu--Hltxerat,'-'lUn^m-iradidU, When 
eonHmud states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect, the imp. or phiperf. is used. < Simulac se re- 
miterat .... reperiebahir.' {Nep, Akib. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration 7 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,*' I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished satUfac- 
tartly f he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns.*' Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
{inypers. pass.) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their oum interests, no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to thisy he was lame of one 
leg. How fow are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
difficult to he finished by any^ body. It is not every body who can 
finish such'°) a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we (tJien) need of some Greek master 
to teach us^°^ to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
disgraceful, nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 

§ 65. Quod. 
516. * That ' is expressed by ^ quod,' when it introduces the 
ground of a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

« Show the ambiguity of this sentence by Uanslating it in two ways. 



184 • ' quoD. [§ 65. 517-521 

Such pronouns and adyerbs are ui, hoc, iUud: «o, idea, idcireOf prop 
Urea, inUrea, Ua, tarn, nc, 4«. 

617. Verbs of the affections {rejoice, grieve, wander^ &c.,) are 
followed by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive.'^ 

,518. Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 
ground of another person^s judgment or conduct; when it takes 
the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in obUqiu narrcUion : 
and it must be remembered that when an tux, with infin. follows a verb 
of taxfingf Ac, the narration is oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub- 
junctive (by 461); so also the reason for which another person 
praises or blames any body. 

620. ' Quod * with a verb is often the proper way of translating the parti- 
cipial wbatardivt under the government of a preposition. 

(1) (JE^n^.) He accused him qf booing betrayed the king. 

( LdU. ) He accused him, thai he had betrayed the king {giu)d with 

9UbJ). 

(2) {Eng.) His having spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

( Lot. ) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing. ^ 

(or) TTuU (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.y 

(3) (Eng.) He praised {or blained)himyfor having done this, 
( Lat. ) He praised (or blamed) him, that he had done this. 

(Quod with svbj.: the uicKeo/tre would intimate that the narrator 
believed him to have actually done it.) 

(4) (Eng.) Many persons'admire poems without understanding them. 
( Lat. ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) (Eng.) You cannot be ruined tsilhout ruining others. 
( Lat. ) You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin others. 

(li/ non > with subj,) 

521. Vocabulary 71. 

To be praised 5 grieve for, j ^^^^^ ,^^»"' ^°«^ ^"^^ ace or obL 

i with de). 

X Quody introducing the statement as a/oc^, is naturally better suited to the 
past than to the present. < Gaudeo quod scripsisti ' is better than * te servpsisse^* 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion ot feeling (gaudeo, doleOy miror), the 
ace. with inf, is the more common : with those that express the mani^eslation 
of an emotion or feeling (latuto, reprehendo^ cuxuso, misereorj gratias ago, grot- 
idor, consolor), qu0l is preferred. (Z., 8th ed.) 

y Magnum est hoc, quod victor victis pepercit. 

■ Or < guin* if the sentence is of a negative character. 

* DoUre is to feel pain or sorrow; moerere is to show it by outward slgiks that 



f 65. 522.] QUOD. 

Grieve ; grieve for, moBTBre, nuBStua (with oee. or abl.). 

To mourn ; bewail, lugdre, lux, luct. 

To be glad, Istari, laetatus. 

To rejoice, gaud6Te,b gavisus sum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself, se ref icSre. 

(The Prepositioii db.) 
D», ameemingt about; down froms from (Cicero has, andire de ali- 
quo : so Smere, conducere de aliquo) : of, with partitives : by or aeeard^ 
ing to, of advice (de consillo meo) ; with words of time ; Ac 

In the middle of the night, medii de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, multi de nocte. 

On purpose, de industrift. 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improvlso. 

Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an infin.y what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the imperf.and pluper/» subj.7 469, d.] 

522. Know that I do not know the man even by face. I am 

exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 

satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph for a 

victory over the Gauls, 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 

He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 

recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 

myself. Caius praises the greatest poets without understanding 

them. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 

seem one without being (so) [Translate with tU]. Would you 

prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise witJumt 

being so? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 

of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are involuniary^ arising from an irresistible feeling (and thus mcBrere and 
Tnaeror rise above dolere and dolor) ; lugere is to show it by conventional signs; 
to m4mm. (D.) 

b Gaitdere is to feel joy ; Ujetari is to «ftoio it hjjoyftd looks, &c. (D.) Ddder- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he makeBketari express an endtingf triumph- 
'^ joyi gaudere a more temperate delight. But could Cicero he mistaken on 
such tipointt involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception of 
the relative force of 'two words in common use? At all events, according to 
Ddderlein^s own explanation, latariy expressing the manifestatum of joy in con- 
sequence of an irresisHbUJesUng^ might be expected to rise above gauders^ just 
19 moerere above cUsre. 



THE ROMAN CALENDAR. [§ 66. 538-52B 

-, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 

4 bewail the life of men ? This being the case, toAol 

je we*" for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens? 

jiD are there, who would bewail the death of Caius ? 

/ » set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight. 

i«e did it in such a manner (ita) that it seemed to be done on 

purpase. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. TJie Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days as 
the English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lendse) : the N(mes (Nons) fell on the Jjfth or seventh: the Ides 
(Idus, uum, f.) were always eight days afler the Nartes^ that is, 
on the thirteenth or ffteenth. 

525. In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the ffteenth,) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 
by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nones 
and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those afler the 
Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May^ would ^be such a day before 
the Kalends of June, 
627. Suppose we take the third ofMcanh ; this is a day before the Nonea of 
March, which happens on the aeventh. Now 7--3 = 4 : but the Ro- 
mans reckoned botii days tn, so that they would call the third of March 
not the fourth, but the Jifth day before the Nones. 

528. To. suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones, or 
Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased by two. 
If the remainder be two, the day will hepridie; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before^ was * the day he* 
fore^ as we speak. 



§66. 529-531.] thb soman calendar. 167 

629. Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the jLJthi there ore three must he sub- 
tracted from (5 t- 1 =r) «ir; and the remainder being 3, the day is 
• the third day before the Nomb of June.' 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the thxrUetdh^ 
and the subtraction must be from foariun. Hence subtMct 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 5, the day is ihtj\fth day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Since June has Unriy ^ys, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day is the 

nSmih day before the KaUnd» tf Jufy, 

Oir (The adjective forms are used with the months,* and Idtts 

is fern.) 
530. To express when ? 

* On the third before the Kalends of March ' is by rule < dit tertio ante 
Ealendas Martias,* which was shortened by the omission of die and 
anU into ' teriio KaUndaa MaHiaa * or * iii. Kal, Mart: 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
lAoy ; this form is ' arUe'diem tertium KaUndoM Mariitu * shortened 
into *a. d. iii. Kal. Mart,^* a form which cannot be explained gram^ 
moHeaXly. ^ 

This anU-ditm came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions ad, in, ex, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

631. IWhenl on loMt day ?] 

Natus est Augustus ix.'Kalendas OciohreSy Augustus 
was horn on the twenty-third - of September (32 — 
9=23.) 
Claudius natus est Kalendis Augustis, Claudius was 

horn on the first of August, 
Claudius obiit {or excessit) iii. Idus Octohres, Claudius 

died on the thirteenth of October (16 — 3=13.) 

Meministine me ante dijsm (a. d.) xii. Kalendas Novem- 

hres dicere in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke 

in the Senate on the 2lst of October ? (33 — 12=21.) 

[Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 

' -Consul comitia m ante diem tertium Nonas Sextiles 



« These forms are, Januarius, Pebniarius, Martius, Aprils, Maius, Junius^ 
Q,uintilis (or Julius), Sextilis (or^ Augustus), Septem-, Ocio-, Novem-, Decern* 
Mis. 



188 THB ROMAN CALENDAR. [§ 66. 532-535. 

( =s Augustus**) edixit, The Consul fixed the elections 

hy an edict for the third of August (6 — 3=3.) 
In ante dies octavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis dicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the twentyfourth and twenty fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jossi sumus ad Nonas ^Fehruariasj 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth of 

February. 

532. VOCABULASY 72. 

C oomitia, 9rum (properly,* the a88emb!uig 
Elections, } of the people ' for the purpose of elect- 

( Ing the consuls, dc. &c.). 
To my election, ] ad mea comitia (i. e. to the meeting at 

c which I am to b6>elected or rejected). 
To suffer, sinSre,* tUv, stt ; pSti, ior, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittere. 

To stay (in a place), commorari. 

. To compel, cSgere, co8g, coact. 

The day before the Ides, pridie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with aoe,). 

It is worth while, operse pretium est. 

533. (a) {Eng.) Instead of readings he is at play. 

{Lot.) He is at play, tohereoM he ought to read (quum debeaf). 
(6) {Eng.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lot.) He is growing poor, whereas he might grow rich (quum posset). 

534. (c) {Eng,) Far from thinking this, I hold, Ac. 

{Lai.) ItissofarofflhaJtl should think this, that I hold, Ac. (tan- 
turn abest ut— at,« Ac.) 

Exercise 77. 

535. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was born 



<i The months of July and August were called QuintUiSf.SextUis respectively, 
( ss the fifth and sixth month, reckoning from Mar(^ the old beginning of the 
year,) tiU those names were exchanged for Julius and Augustus in honour of the 
first two Caesars. 

* Sinere is properly < to let go,^ ' not to stop,' pati is, ' not to prohibit .*' sinere has 
for its immediate object the person, acting, pati the action itself: sinere is eomr 
manly, though not exclusively, followed by vJl with the subj. : pati by the aoe. 
withtn/&i. <D.) 

* Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satis&ciat Demos- 
thenes. Sometimes the second vt is omitted, the clause having ttx or eOami 
* tantum abfuit ut inflammares nostros animos : somnum vix tenebamua.' 
rCle. Brat. 80!) 



§ 67. 536-^39.] connection of propositions, ^c. 180 

on the fifteenth of December. Caius was born on the 6flcenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was bom on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. I believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come" to my election. I am compelled to 
stay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no mat- 
ter who he may he), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There ^ were 
some who laughed. 



XXIX. 

§ 67. Connection of Propositions hy the Relative. 
Lmperative forms. 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstratioe with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, hut, for, therefore, &c.) 

537. When in English such a clause as * they say,' * as — says,' 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in the lAii- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro> 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latiti, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo- 
SQtions: 



I 

100 CONNECTION OP PROPOSITIONS [§67. 540-542* 

(1) The imperat. of command by cura ut (take care to), 
fac ut {or fac only) with suhj. 

(2) The imperat. of prohilntian by cave with suh). 

(governed by ut omitted), or noU with infinJ 

MO. (a) (Eng.) Two and two make four : and if this is granted, &e. 
{Itot.) Two and two make four : if whidi is granted, &c. 
(6) {Eng.) Gaius, 10^, thty tiay^ was killed at Lugdunum. 

{Lai.) Caius, irA^mi they report to have been killed, &c. 
(c) (£7n^.) Crassus, who, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but once. 
{Lot.) Crassus, whom Lucilius reports to ha/ot never laughed but 
once. 
(<Q {Eng.) Narratives, by vdtdeh^ when we road ihemy we are affected. 

{Lot ) Narratives, which when we read, we are affected. 
(«) {Eng,) Success with wkieh^ if U should fall to oui ^t, we should be 
dissatisfied. 
{Lot,) Success, if i^Aic^ff should fall to our lot, we should be dis- 
satisfied. 
(/) {Eng.) I did this; anc^ if you had not thwarted me, <&c. 
{iMt ) I did this ; wi^Mtn if you had not thwarted, &c. 

541. [C. xxxv.]0- « ma' and 'would,' 'wUlnot'and 'wotddnot* are often 
principal verbs, to be translated by velU and nolle respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

wiU, would, we may substitute 

it (are, Ac.) willing, was (were, &c.) willing, 

542. VOCABULAHY 73. 

(Phrases with e, xx ; pba, pro, in.) 

To have a pain in my feet, ex pedibus laborare, or doldre. 

To cook with water, ex aqu& cbquere ; cox, coct. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regione.* 

To be tired with a journey, - e vi& langudre. 

To live according to nature, e naturE v\ySre. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It is for my interest, e re med est.h 

(To place) on a table, in mensft. 

For = owing to, especially of ob- > .^^j^ ^ , 

Btacles, ) ^ 

•in comparison with him, prae illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumis, is, e.l 

t Cura ui quam primum verdaa. Fajc animo forti, magnoque m. Cave 
pates, w noli putare.— Such forms in English are, * take care to,' <6e tiorvyM^' 
* mind you,* Ac. 

9 In Latin, the relative must stand before si. 

* Another noun will, of course, follow regime in the^m. 

A So, e republics est. 

I A penon is tutus when he is in safety ; seeurus when he hMnu hlnmtt to 



§ 67. 548. BT TBB RBLATITB. 101 

Pro Tirili parte, according to one's duty or pow«>r as an Indiyidual (iKi 
'with all one's might') ; as far as an individual can. 

Pro re natft (according to the thing that has arisen) ^ according to 
dreufMtanees, 

Pro eo ac nureor, aceordmg to my deterU. 

Exercise 78. 

543. I for my part wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they would receive us. Did 4ie not answer that he would 
not receive us ? Do not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. Who will den^r that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? i cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
believe this, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the* republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memor). Tou may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



be M, and is tpi&out care (se-curus) or anxiety on the subject. Hence ' Ne sit 
§teuru», qui non est iuhu ab hoste.' Of aaivusj aospee^ incolumU^ — boIvum says 
the least (as it properly relates only to {txiattnce) ; wspes more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power ; incolumU the most of all, as it excludes not 
only oimiftila^n, but even the supposition of any ir\fury or aUaek, 



102 BOSKAN WAY OF RECKONING MONEY. [§ 68. 644-54 

table. I shall do what appears'* best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who could not speak for 
sorrow. 



XXX. 

§ 68. On the Raman way of reckoning money. 

544. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 
nwnmuSf when it means a coin, sestertius is always meant. 

d.q. 
645. A sutertius ( sr 1 3| or 3| cents) was not quite equal to twopene€ 
English money. 

A tetterthm = a thousand sestertii : it was the name of a •urn, not 
of a ctfin. 

546. Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
meral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. 0^ With numeral adverbs sestertium fneans so many 
* hundred thousand sesterces.* 

Hence Sestertium aemd * = < a hundred thousand sesterces.* 

Sestertium decieass, ten * hundred thousand sesterces' aa a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium viciea ^ 20 ' hundred thousand sesterces ' = two 
million sesterces. <&c dc. 

Obs. With numeral adverbs bdaw *ten timesj' so TOBuy hundred thow 
Band sesterces are meant. 

With numeral adverbs abaoe and mvZtiples of *^n times,' throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of 'mUUanM 
of sesterces.' 

Thus, if * sestertium sexcenties' were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have * 60 mUUons of sesterces' for the 
sum. 



jC. 8, d. 
* A sestertium- = 8 1 5i =^ 338 68. 
Sestertium semel = 807 5 10 =$3873 60. 
Sestertium decies^ eentUSf millies, <&c. (that is, the multiples of semel by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule :— Fot every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the lej^ hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad inJunUum, Thus to get sestertium miUies^ since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given 
series to the^right hand of 807. Hence mUUes sestertium = 807291 = nearly 
14,000,000 in vhoU numbers. 
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With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by t 
rules : Sestertium ttr vicies = < 2 miUiony 3 hundred ihoummd mt* 
terees,* 

548. In this construction sestertium is declined : 
Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, dec. 

549. In taming the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to tlM 
maneral before * millions* I must add a cipher in the uniU^ place (in 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverbt that is to go 
with saterUum. Thus in * 2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and viete* is the adverb required. 

550. (a) Sex ndlUbus sedes conduxit, He hired a house for six 
thousand (sesterces). 

Qi) Sex sestertia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fiirtune 
of two million sesterces. 

551. Vocabulary 74. 

Inheritance, hiereditas, itis, /. 

To keep up a certain state, splendide se gerSre ; gess, gest, 

' libertinus, i, m. (but if spoken in r{/Sv** 
mee to Mb maater^ libertus. Thus 
Brutus's libertus Ib ons qf tfu ebst 
Uberthii). 

oriundus:— <na/{ Carthaglne, sed orL 
tmdi ab Syracusis ; ' bom at Carthage, 
but of Syracusan extraction ;' or * de> 
scended from a family that had for- 
merly lived at Syracuse.' 
Meanly, \ sordide. 

Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. On the 



k With (mpUuSf plus, minuSf &c. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing 
in the case it would have stood in, if fuam had been expressed. SomUiauB 
however the abiai, follows these adverbs. 

9 



A freedman, 



Descended from, 
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2drd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



§ 69. On the division •f the As : the method of reckoning frao' 
turns, interest, &c. 



563. 



As 

Deunx 

Deztans 

Dodransi 

Bes (bessis) 

Septunz 






^of an iU. 



Semis (semissis) {^^ = ) 
Q,uincuiix , 

Triena (^=) 

Ctuadrans (i^=) 

Sextans (i%=) + 

Unda f^^ 

554. These words were used to express the fractions set down 
opposite to their names. 

555. The same division was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monthly. Asses usura = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centesinuz 
usurse, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole prmcipal 
would have been paid. 

Asses or centesims usunB.=: 12 per cent. 



Deunces *> 




r ^^ 


Peztantes 




10 


Dodrantes 




9 


Besses 




8 


Septunces 




7 


Semisses 


> usurjB - 


6 


Q,uincunces 




5 


Trientes 




4 


duadrantes 




S 


Seztantes 




2 


UncinB 




1 



BiruB centesimsB == 24 per cent, and lo on. 



1 Dodians sss de-qvadraas. 
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556. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodrantu fuit, His 

height was five feet and three-fourths (five feet 
nine). 
(Eum) haeredem fecit ex dodrante, He left him heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
Qi) Assibus usuris grandem pecuniam collocavit, Hs 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

• Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelflhs of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
is said txf have lodged a large sum of money in the hands of" 
Balbus at 9 per cent. 



TABLES FOR REFERENCE. 



TABLE I.— GENDERS. 

Ods.— JUbt. exceptions are in capUaU ;fem. in the common type ; netU. in UaUfBH 

(Thibd Declension.) 



Mob. UmUnattanB, 

SB, OB, 08, 

BS incretuingf 

0| when not do, go, io, 



Principal Exceptions. 

er) eadHver uber 
iter ver 

papSver verber 

er) arbor 



requies 



et) compes 
merces 
merges 
quies 

Of) cos 
dos 

o9 (ossis) 
Of (oris) 
fehao§ 



teges 



fnuloa 
o)caro 
techo 



FiBST DxcL. Fern, 
except names of men. 



Sbc. Dbcl. (its, eb) f 
Afof.— except 
bItus 
domus 
humus 
vannus 
pelagiu 
virtu 
rnUguB (also m.) 



Pern. terminatumB. 

do, |[0, io,* 
as, 18, aus, 

Xi 

ta not incr eating 

8 impure 

Gs in hypermon. 



Principal Exceptions. 



go 
to 



OBOO 

CABDO 

LIGO 

M ABGO (f ) t 

ie) AMNI8 LAPIS 

ANGiri8(f ) MBN8X8 
AXIS OBBI8 

CA88I8(i87PAl»I8 
C0LLI8 PXSCI8 

CINI8 P08TI8 

CBINZ8 PULVI8 
BN8I8 SANGUIS 

FA8CIS T0BBI8 
FINIS (f ) UNGUIS 
FOLLIS VECTIS 
FUNIS VEBMIS 

IGNIS 

S) CALIX 
CODEX 
COBTBX 
OBEX 
POLLEX 
SILEX (f ) 
tTHOBAX 
YEBTEX 

'^va' |*<*'^<="- 

BIOEN8 {hoe), 

tim'i MONS 
pttrel PONS 

PONS 

DENS BUDENS 

tHTOBOPS 
a») AS ELEPBA8 

v(U {v(ui») 



Netd. ierminatummm 
e,a,t^e,l,n, 

OTy UVy ll«, 

fis monosylL 



Principal Exoeptknia. 

QSAL 

SOL 
n)LIEN 

BEN 

SPLEir 

PECTEH 
Ur) FUB 

FUBFUB 

TUBTUB 

VULTUB 

iU) pecus (udls) ' 

LEPUS« 



•yOabU 



4grusim| 
< sua (m) 

C MUS. 



FouBTH Dbcl. (vs) 
Mm. except 
acus 

idus (pi.) 
manus 
porticus 
tribus 



Fifth Dxcl. 
Fern, except . 
DIES (also Fern, 
iating.) 

MXBXDIB8. 



* Words in io that are not dbetract nouns are mas, e. g. papilxo, pugio^ 
scipxo, SEPTENTBio, sTELLio, UNio (pcsrl), with the numeral nouns txbnio^ 
QUATEBNio, Ac. t Propcrly Orockwords. 

: Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fem. and mas. respectively. 

I Greek wauM in ddus (exddns, methddus, 4«.) teith dJalectus, dipthonguB 
4^areknL 
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These rules depend on the terminations; but some words have t 
particular gender from their meaning, 

A. The names of malt p«r«on« and windt^ are masculine. 

B. The names of female peraons, ooimfrie*, ialandSf towru, planUf and 

treeSf are fern. 
(a) But of towrut these are maa. 

(1) Some in o (cbotOi hi^o, nakbo, stlmo, pauslMo) : and 

(2) All plurals in t; yxii, dblphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in urn, or plur. a ; (2) Those in e or tcr of the third ; Prt^- 
ru$Uf TVmr, 
{b) OS treeanndphmia; 

(1) Those in er (and many in ua) of the second are maa. : 

(2) Those in«r, tar of the third are neut. : acer, aUer^ robur, <f«. 

C. Several are common : oomta, conjuxj euatoaf dux^ hoapea,ju9enia, poroM^ 

princ^f aaeerfbaf if*e. ^ 



TABLE Ih^FbrmaHon^ the Perfect and Supine, 

I. mr The first syllable of diaayllaJble perfects and supines is Umg^ If the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But fevm perfects have 9Aor/ penult : MM, dedi, fidi, scidi, stSti, 8titi,ttt1i. 

(6) Nine dissyllable supines have ahort penult : datum, citum,* hum, litum, 
qnxtum, ratum, rtttum, satum, situm. 

(c) Slatvm from sto is long, but from aiato short ; and the compounds of ils 
that make aUum have i : as praailhan, from praatare. Though notco has nbtum^ 
Its compounds that have Utmt have I (cognosco, ccjgnTtom). 
N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. FiBST Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation ; ama-o, onto]. 

(1) Most verbs of tMs conjugation form roots of perfect and aupinCf by 
adding v, t, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o); aiuav-i; amai-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u; and form the sup. in Ttom, after rejecting a. 
CrSpo, crSpui, crepitum. So ciibo, d»mo, frico (alao fricatum), mUa, 

s»no, tttno, veto, sgco (sectom)— jfivo, juvi, jutum 7 jttvatumi 

(3) Others form perf, in both of these ways. 

DiscrPpo, discrepavi and discrepui, discrepatum (7). So incrSpo (ui, itum 
preferred) ; the compounds ol neco^ and the obsolete pUco (fold). 

{But supplico, duplico, multiplico, onlyM, Stum : ezplico, explain^ 
reg. ; unfold, ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with reduplication). 
Do, dSdi, datum {with a in dare, dabo, dabam, &c.) ; sto, stSti, statum : 6iil 
stare, &c. 



• FromcMO^ to excite. Of the compound* several have efrs, etttcm, from tho 
obtol. cis. 
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IIL Sbcond Conjugatiok. 

Properly a eontracUd conjugation, but with the vowels open in the fiiil 
pen. singular of the present tense. (Mone-o ; mone-is = mon^ ^c.) 

(1) Most reject 6, and form perfect and supine in vi, ihmu 

(Mon-eo, mon-ui, mon-f/um.) 

(2) But some retain 6, and add v, in the pert— eo, Svi, etum. 

Deleo, del6vi, deletum. Fleo, ne^ and vtrbt fontud front oleo* (jmUM 
togrow)t pl^ LWt o'nd sueo {am aceuMonud), 

(3) Others form perf. from root of preaent^ lengthening the vcwd (If 
short), when pres. ends in a single consonanL 

Caveo, cavi, cautum : filyeo. 

Ftfveo, fovi, fotum ; mtfyeo, voveo : plkoeo^ ferteo (andfisfbui) ; Con- 

nbfeof nivi and nixL 
Prandeo (pransum), video (visum), sSdeo (sessum), atrided 

(4) OthJsrs form perf. in «. 

(c) p sounds. (Any ffi sound with • s: p%s but hs sometimes ^ m.) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
ifi) k sounds. (The k sound, if impart^ is thrown away before a. Any 
k sound with • = x .• ^u is to be treated as a Ar sound.) 

Muloeo, mulsi, mulsum.. Algee, indulgeo (indultum), fvlgeo, tnulgdb, 
tergeo, turgeo^ urgeOf torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auxi, auctum : luccOffrigeo, lugeo. 
(y) t sounds, {i sound thrown away before a,) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
(d). Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before *.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : haereo. 
(f) With redupliaUion, {t sound thrown away before a.) 

Mordeo, m'dmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
(0 Neuter passives : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gavisus sum ; soleo, 

soiitus sum. 
(ii) The following have perf. in ui, but do not form their supines in Hum. 

Doceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, miztum and mistum ; torreo^ 

tostum; censeo, censum; recenseo, 'recensum oncf recensltum. 

IV. Thibd Conjugation, 

(1) Perfect in i, added to root of present, 
(a) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, congruo, imbuo, induo, luo (luiturus), 
meluOf minuo, p/uo, ruo (rtttum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, atemuo, suo, 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, voiatum. So solvo. 
(fi) t sound thrown away before * in aup. 
Mando, mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rart\ prehendo, 

«^ Some of which have oUaco in pres. Aboleo, sup. aboUJtum: adolesco, 
aduUwn, 
b langueo, languis liqueOf liqui and licui 

smooth, mid. asp. 

« Muted with a p sound, p b (ph). 

k c* g . (ch). 

I t d (th). 
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•cando ; and compounds qf cando (kmdU), fiuido (iftnifOi in emdo, 
Jendo. 
(y) Bibo (bibi, bibitam) ; dido (cdsum), digo^ lambOt pseUlOf oedbo (icabi), 
9ktOj vello (vulsum : aUo vulsi), verro (versumd), yerto (versum), v!80 
(Tisum). 
(i) -(Short vowel of root lengthened— it, changed into d in peif,) 
C&p-io, cSpi, captum : facio, jScio, ago, edo (68um), Smo (emptum), lego 
(lectum), fddio (fossam), fugio (fugitum). 
(•) (n or m, by which the preaent has been lengthened from a eimpUr 
root, rejected.) 
(retaining ehort vowel) findo (fid), f Ydi, fiaaum : scindo (acid), 
(lengthening the vowel : a changed into 9.) 
Frango, frag, fregi (fractum) ; frindo, fud (f Qaum) ; linquo« liqit, Uc 

(Hqui, lictum) ; rumpo, nip (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Peroello, perc&li, perculaum ; aiato, atiti, atxtum. 
(0 With reduplication. 
Cado, cecidi, cisum ; cedo, cScidi, ceaum ; cano, cScini, canttim ; credo, 
credidi, creditum ; pango (pag), pSpigi, pactum : parco, peperci, par- 
citum or paraum ; pario, pSperi, partum ; peUo, pepiUi, puiaum ; pendo 
pependi, penaum ; pungo, pupiigi, punctum ; pooeo, ptfpoaci ; tango 
(tag), tetlgi, tactum ; tendo, tetendi, tenaum and tentum ; tundo 
tutildl, t&Bum. So the compounda of do ; eondo, abdo, reddo, Ac. 
condUUj eondUumf Ac. 

(2) Perfect in n. 
(ii) )> aounda. (XjT Any p aound with eiapo; with f, pt.) 

Ol&bo, glupai, gluptum : nilbo, acribo, carpo, lepo, acalpd; aculpo. 
(0) k aounda, including thoae in ^ ^ and et. {Any k aound with elas; 
with /, d.) 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum ; aQgo, tSgo, fingo (fictum), tingo, vngo : ango 
figo (fixum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningo, pingo (pictum), 
plango, atrlngo (stricttun), i^go, dico, d&co, cdquo, trXho,* veho. Add 
compounda of atinguo ; exatinguo, reatinguo. 
Flecto, flezi, flexum, nexo {aUo nexui), pecto. 
(i) Liquid Verba (aaaumingap before a) 

C9mo, compai, comptum ; demo, pr5mo, afimo, contemno. 
(«) t Bounds, {t aound thrown away before a : vowel, if ahortf lengthened.) 
Claudo, clauai, clauaum; divido, divlai, diviaum: laedo, IQdo, plaudo, 
rado, r5do, trudo: mitto (miai, missum).— Compoimda^ vado. 
(X) k sounds, (the k aound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparai, sparaum; mergo, tergo. 
(^) / sounds, {da changed into aa ;) cedo, ceaai, cesaum. 
(y) Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into a before a.) 

CkSro, gessi, gestum : iiro, prSmo (pressum) 
(0 Compounda of specio {pehoU^ ending in spicio make spexi, spcctum. 



4 ven\verawn poetical. Z. 

• h aeems to have had originally a hard aound. Thus hUma for x'(/><^f ^Bd 
la as « («di-<{ S3 M«i). 
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ThoBe in lido/rom lacio {enUee) txetpt elicio, moJu lezi, lectiim. 

DUlgo, dilexi, dilectum : intelligo, neghgo. 

Col-, e-, di-, se-, ligo, wUh perlego, praBlego, haveperf. I6gi. 
(3) Verbs with perf. in ut. 
(•) Without change of root. 

alo, aJui, xlitum (and altum) : colo (cnltum), consiilo (consoItumX 
mdlo ; occiUo (occultum), v02o, nolOf malo! compounds of ceJlo (rush } 
thoot forth) ; fremo, gemo, irgmo, vomo, gigno, (gen, g^nui, gSni* 
turn) ; rapio, rapui, raptum ; adpiOf elicio, oompeaeo, digpeteot depso 
(aUo depstum), pinso {alto pinsi, pistum) ; tterto {aUo sterti).— Cont- 
ptnauU of aero {toeonnee()t semi, sertum. 
(«) With change of root. 

MSto, messui, messum; p5no, pttsui, pOsrtum; cemo,f cieiri, crS- 
turn; lino, Idvi (livi rare)^ lltum; sine, sivi, situm; spemo, sprevi 
sprdtum; stemo, strivi, stritum; sSro, advi, sStum; t6ro, tifvi 
tritum. 

Cresco (ere), crfiyi, crStum ; nofloo. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, sueaco. 
if) Verbs forming pert in :rt; as if they had roots ending in k sound or ^ 

n«o, fluzi, fluzum ; stnio, structum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in tvi. 

(•) Peto, petlvi, piFtitum • ctlpio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, incesso. 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
h) Ftdo, f Isus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, tifli, latum. 
ToUo, Bustiili, sublltum. 

V. FovBTH Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in u 

(a) Venio, v$ni, ventum; compSrio, compSri, compertum. Sbrepeiio. 

(2) Perfect in ttt. 

(fi) Salio, salui, saltum; apSrio, bpSrio, Xmido (amicuil). 

(3) Perfect in n. 

Farcio, farsi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raudo (rausum) ; 
sarcio, sepio ; sando, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio; sentio, sensi, sensum. 

VI. Deponents. 

Second Conjuoation. Fateor, fiissus; liceor, licltus; mSreor, me- 
ritus: misSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rStus; tueor, tuitus; 
vBreor, veritus. 

Third Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexua ; com- 
plector, complexus; divertor, diversus; (§o prsvertor, rSvertor;) 
expergiscor, experrectus ; fruor, fruitus and fructus ; fungor, functus ; 
grXdior, gressus: invShor, invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus | 
Itfquor, Ibcutus ; mtfrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; nascor, nStus; 



* PropeT'.> , to aepareUe, In the sense of to tee, it has neither pert nor i 
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jatofTy tAsob, nixus; obliviscor, obfittts; paciseor, pactus; paacai 
pastus; pXtior, paasus; prttficlacor, profectus; queror, questus 
sSquor, sScfitiis : uldscor, ultus ; Qtor, Gaus. 
FovBTH CoNJUGATioir. Adaexitior, adaenaus: ezperior,-expertU8, 
mStior, menaua; opperior, oppertua; ordior, oraua; ttrior, ortua.f 

VII. (l:^ se in verba denotea the beginning of an action or atate.) 

InchoaHpea in aco have no perfect, but that (in ut) of the root. This 
would hardly be conaidered their perfect, did not aome of thoae formed 
from nouna talce a perfect in «{, though no Verb in eo occura. 

Till. In compound verba (1) a, ce, of the root often become i, aometimea 
e ! (2) e of the root often becomea i .* (3) the redupUeation of the root la 
dropt, except In prscurro and the compounda of poBco and diae^. 



t TlmfrmmiloViows the Uiirdf but 2 aing. arfriv or aiVHk 

9» 



TABLB 
DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM. 



EVGUIB. 

1. Voir and L > 

Balbiis and I. S 
Z. /Saw« that he has not* ginned. 

£%« that he has netetf Ao. 

3. He promises to eofiM. 

He hopes to Uoe. 

He undertakes todoU. 

He pretends to 6a mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



5. To my, his, Ac. satis&ction : satis- 

fiictorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on hondntek. 
6*. It is a frveacA of duty. 

7. He sends the most faithfiil slave he 

has. 

8. He wtLB ffujirtt to do XhiBy > 
(pr)He was the Jir§t who did this. $ 
So, ue w^ the only one 10^ did it. 

9. Siidi is your temperance, 

Or, WUh your usual tempennce. 



Lativ. 

( I and you. 
> I and BalDUs. 

i)enie» {rugtU) that he has rinned. 
Denies that he has ever, Ac 
He promises thai he wUl come (ace. with 

inf.) 
He hopes that k» shall Hoe {ace, with 

inf.) 
He undertakes thai he vfitt do it (oec. 

with inf.) 
He pretends thai hs is mad (oec wltli 

tft/I: pron, expressed). 
To sail from ( ss aeeording to) one's 

thought or intention (ex senteniid 

naeigare.) 
Ex senteniuL 

To fight from {ex) a horae.k 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, uhom he has the 
mostfaitJ^uL 

He the first (person) did this (55). 

He aUme did it {sahts feei£), 

r Whioh is your temperance. 
J Of which temperance you are. 
] For ( = in proportion to) your teiii 

I peranoe (56). 



* Obs. Says not should not be translated by ne^o unless it is in answer to aa 
oefuo/ or virtual question. When the not is closely connected with the fidlowlag 
ferb^ it should be translated by nan. 

^ Ex equis, if mora persons than one are spoken of. 
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Ehglish. 
*asl know. 
I over with . . . 
make the same boast. 
make the same promise. 
make many promises. 
utter many ulsehoods. 
ke by storm. 

nothing . . . 
oobody . . . 
never . . . 

lis is only when ' that' intro- 
duces a purpose.] 

15. No food is so heavy aa not to be di- 

gested, <&c. 
He is 80 foolish cu to think, Ac. 

16. She never saw him wWunU calling 

him, Ac. 

17. He could scarcely be restrained 

from throwing^ Ac. 
18; I left nothing undone to appease 
him. 
I cannot but, &e. 

I9« I will not object to your doing U, 

20. It cannot be that the soul is not 
immortal (89). 

r Nothing prevents him from do- 
2j j ingit. 
*• 1 So, nothing deters him from do- 
l ingit. 

22. It was owing to you that I did not 

succeed. 

23. By sea and land. 

o| 5 To±e within a very little of . . . 
• I Or, But a little more and . . . 
Not to be £u: from. 

25. I almost think,* ) . 

I don't know whether, \ ' 

26. To take away any one's life. 

27. The city <if Rome, the island of 

Cyprus. 
He did thiso* (or when) Consul. 
90 J I may go. 

J I am permitted to go. 
I ought to do it. 
I ought to have done it. 



Latin.' 
Which I may know (quod secum). 
It is done concerning (actum e§t de), • 
To boast the same (hins (69). 
To promise the same thing (59). 
Togromi« | ^„y ,„„,,. 

Thjight a place out by force (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing {ne quid). 
Lest any body (he quie). 
Lest ever (ne utiquam). 



No food is so heavy but {quin) U may 
be dieestedj Ac. 

So foofish that he thinks (u/), 66, d. 

She never saw him, but (quih) she 
called him, Stc. 

He could scarcely be restrained but thai 
(quin) he shotUd throw (88). 

I left undone (prtBiermisi) nothing 
that 1 should not (ouin) appease him. 

I cannot do (any thing) but that {fa- 
cere non possum quin), Ac 

I will not object but thai {recusabo 
quin) you should do it. 

It cannot be (Jleri) but that (quin) the 
soul is immortal. 

Nothing prevents (obstaf) by which he 
should the lessdo it {quominus faciat). 

Nothing deters him by v^uck he should 
^^tf do it (99). 

It stood through you by which T should 
the less succeed (per te stetU quomi- 
nus, Ac, 99). 

By land and sea. 

To be a very little distant but that . . 
[minimum abesee {impers.) quin.J 

Hand multum ) ^x^^^ 

Hand procul J *°®**®- 

Haud scio an ; nescio an, Ac, 

To soateh away life to ( s= from) any 

one (vitam aucui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( = bein^ Consul) did this. 
To me it-is-p«nnittcd {licet) to go 



(124). 
)eho 



It behoveth me (oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me {oportuit) to do it (126). 



c Haud scio an, nescio an, dubito an may be followed by the negatives, nemOf 
nihil, nuUus, nunquam, or by the foi is tljat follow negatives, quisquam, quic 
quam, tUlus, unqiuim. ffavd scio an vemo approaches nearer to a denial than 
haud scio an quisquam. (G.)— But Cicero and his contemporaries never omit 
the negritive. {MatthUi, Hand, &c.> 
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AlBIMH. 

29. I «m at leisura to read. 
90. I have natd of food. 



r making-haste. 

There Janeed of \ ^J^^if^^L^n 
] prompt ezecu- 

t tlon. 

31. How many are there qfyou? 
How many are there qfti»? 
Three hundred ^u« are come. 

or tDhom there are \ £®^ „.„^ 
•^ ( very many. 

Very many of which . . . 

32. iSSome mock, o£^er« approve. 

^. 33. One was a Greek ; the other a Ro- 
^^ man. 

A 34. Such a lover of truth. 
35. To take in good part. 
" 36. He was condemned in hie. ab- 
eence. 

37. To prefer a capital charge against > 

Caius. 5 

To bring an action against a ) 

man for bribery. ) 

To prefer a charge of immorali- 
ty against Caius. 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is diaracterittic of . . . 
It is incumbent on . . . 
It is for . . . 

It demand9f or reqidree, firmness. 
It thow9f or betrays^ weakness. 
Any man may do it. 
It is not every man who can, Ac. 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. ) 
To bring under his dominion. 5 

41. To be capitally condemned. 

To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. To compare things together. 

44. To threaten a man with death. 

45. To prefer death to slavery. 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



Latin. 

There-is-leisure ivaca£\ to me to i 

n54). 

C (I) There is to me a basiness with 

< food {prep, omitted). 

f (2) Food is a business to me. 

' (the matter) being hatten" 

ed. 

(the matter) being am* 

nUtecL 

(the matter) promptly 

^ done {177). 

How many are ye 1 {auot estia?) 

How many are we 1 (guot aiunua 7) 

We (being) three hundred are come. 

(Trecenti venimus.) 

Who are \ £®J!; „^^„ • 

I very many. 

Which very many (quae plurima) . . . 

Others mock; others approve (alii — 

aUi). 
The other was a Greek ; iA« other a 

Roman (alter- alter). 
So (adeo) loving of, Ac. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being absent vfaa condemned. 

To make Caius an accused -person 

{reus) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accused-person of 

bribery (gen.) ; or, about bribery {de). 
To make Caius an accused-person 

{reus) about morals (de moribus: 

187). 
To make a man surer of a plan (cer<£o- 

rem facere). 
Without {expers, adj.) all danger . 
It is (a mark) of . . . % 

It iaUhe duly) of. .. 
It is (the character , privilege, &c.) of • • 
It is (o thing) of ( = for) firmness. 
It is (a m>ark) of weakness. 
It is any man's {task) to do it. 
It is not every man^s {task) to do it 

(non cujusifis est), &c. 
It IS {the conduct) of a wise man. 

H^ Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion {sum 

dilionis facere). 
To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquitted of the head 
Common to me with you. 
Tc compare things amongst (or 6«- 

iween) themselves (inter se) 221 (c). 
'^ a threaten death to a man (222). 
*o reckon slavery after death (servltu- 

tem moniposthabere, 227). 

(or, as in £Jng., with anteponere). 



^ iSqui boni facere : in bonam partem accipere. 
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EVfiUSH. 

f6u To Borroimd the city with « wall. 
To besprinkle a man with praise*. 
To pnt on a gannent. 



To shut-up {interdudere) the Gauls 
from their supplies (abl. commuUu), 



47. 
•48. 



Latht. 
To give-round (dreumditre) a wall to 

the city [or as in £ng.]. 
To besprinkle (atpergere) praises u> 

man for as in Bng.y 
To clothe (Jnduere) myself with a gar- 
ment ; or to put-on {induere) a gar^ 
ment to myself. 
To take the enemy's camp, bag- vTo strip {umere) the enemy of their 

sage, <&c. camp, baggage, <&c. (abU 233. 

To obstruct {or cut off) the ene- To shut-up {inUrdudere) flight to the 

my' 8 flight. _ enemy (233). 

To cut off the supplies of the 
Gauls. 

233. 
There is a book to me. 
There are two books to me (236). 

To set out. S ance(da<.). 
(Auxilio venire, mittere, proflcisci.) 
To give /or a present (dono dare). 

(Culpae, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To be /or a reproach (opprobrio esse). 
To be for a great advantage (magnas 

utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred (odto esse). 

(So tmpedimentOj honori, dkc, esse.) 
Quanto odio est ! (fiow odious it is !) 



I have a book. 

I have two books. 

Toconie i^^ ^^^ assistance of 

To send \ q 

To set out) ^"'°*"' 



4§. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 

50. To be a reproath^ or disgraceful. 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. *How* before the adj. must 
be * quanhia ' in agreement with 
snbst. 
[51. To throw himself at Caesar's feet.] 

52. Caius would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he wUl come. 

I fear that he teiU not come. 

54. The war againsl Pyrrhus. 
Connection with Pompey. 
Rest/rom labours. 
Wrongs done to Caius. 

55. He did it thai he might the more 

easily escape. 

56. To make Caesar retire. 

67. It is becoming to (or in) an oraior 

to be angiy, &c. 
/St), it ia unbecoming to (or in) an 

orator . . . 
58. This victory coat them many 

wounds. 



59. Hardly any body. 



[Se Caesari ad pedes projicere ; or lite- 
rally.] See p. 89, note 1. 
Dicebat, 

I fear lest he come (n« veniat). 
I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 
The war of Pyrrhus ] 

Wrongs of Caius J 

He did this, by which {qiuf) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that Caesar should retire {far 

cercy or ejicere ut, Ac). , 

It becomes an orator to be angry, Ac. 

{oratorem decet). 
{Oratorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood a to them at many 

wounds {abl.), 266. 

[Compare the Eng. ' this stood me in 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody (rt^Tno fere) 249. 



♦ Or^ ne non veniat. 

d This notion is probably that of 9 debt standing against a man in his credl- 
tor's books. 
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EirouflH. 

60. Make a bad, Ac. use o^ 4tc. 

61. Ue deeenres to be loved. 



62. To inflict punishinent on a man. 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory 

over the Ghiule. 

64. A biessinK on > your 
GkK>d luck, or success to $ v^our. 
Go on in your valour ! 

66. Vou are envied, spared, favoured, 
answered, Ac. 

66. I don't know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. It^umty it Muf, Ac. that Caius has 

retired. 
'68. We hoot walked, come, Ac. 



69. To have reiened above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. 

71. He went to a 9ckool at Naples. 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

A time to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is bom (or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to take up arms. 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, 

Ac. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 

Th tend to the preservation of lib- 
erty. 

74. I haoe to do another page. 
I ^NMXhaioeUdoM. 

75. He gave them the country to dwell 

in. 

76. I go to conMult Apollo. 



77. Balbus having l^ Lavinium, Ac. 



78. From the foundation of Rome. 
From the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having saved the 

king (of the king's pretervation). 

79. He does It without robbing othtro. 
He goes away without your per' 

ceiving it. 



Latxb 

Obebadlv (773). 

He is a deserving person, who should 

be loved (dignus est qui ametur). 

276. 
To aifect a man with punishmcbt (276) 

(aliquem poeni afficere). 
To triumph concerning (de) the Gauls. 

Be thou increased in valour (macte 
. virtute eoto : voc. for nom. 280). 

^Plur. macti este!) 
Jt IS envied (spared, favoured,answered, 

Ac.) to you (290). 
I donu know when it will be {quando 

futurum sit) that (ut) the letter be 

written (290). 
Caiuo oeemOf ieoaidj Ac. to have retired 

(nearly always). 
It naa been waUcedf come, Ac. (that is, 

byuB: ambulatu^, ventum est). 
[This is only an occasional and possibU 

construction.] 
To be reigning nis seventh year. 
Before CcUus Consul (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to^ (j>rep.'\ a school. 
Virtue is to-be-praised by all {laudan- 

da). 
A timeof Alaying. 
Fit for burdens to be carried (oneribui 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is born {or inclined) for acting (ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for (ad) arms-to-be-taken^-up. 
During drinking, playing, Ac. (tutor 

bibrndunif luduridum^ Ac.) 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 
To be of liberty to-be-^eserved (con- 

servanfla libertatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo faci- 
endum). 
He gave them the country to be dwelt 

in (habitandam). 354 
I go intending'to-^^nsult (consultums^ 

ApoUo (354). 
C Balbus, Lavmium beinff left, Ac. 
< Balbus, when he had left Lavinlum, 
( Ac 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum reliqui»- 
set Lavinlum : 363, a.) 
From Romefounded (a Romi condltft). 
From Jerusalem destroyed (363). 
The honour of the saved kmg (servati 

reris decua). 
He does it, not robbing dhers. 
He goes away, you not perceiving it (to 

nrni sentiente). 
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ElTQUSH. 

They condemn him wWunU Hearings 
SO. I have completed the work. 
I see plainly through his deiign. 



^. I heard him «ti 



aging, 
I saw him tDolk, 
Tkatonly, 
And that too. 
By a good man U is true, bat an 
unlearned one. 



Literature, and thai too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A slave of mint. 

84. He took away all my care. ' 
86. That famous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we aluo wish 

happy. 

87. Somethingor other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Henry, Charlesi and John. 

89. f'wry opinion 1/^, Ac. 
Every man who. 



90. OTMBalbus. 

91. One runs one way, a?io</^an0<A^p 

tr. V 

Different men run different ways. ) 
Some run one way, others another. 



92. The heat men ahoays, Ac. 
Hidden snares are altoay§, &c. 



All the wisest men. 
93fe These are hard to avoid, 1 

There is difflcuUy in avoiding f 
these. j 

He has the greatest difficulty in «u«- 
peettng, 
M. He is <oo proud to steal 

9S. I armed tkegrtaJtett forces I could. 



Latdt. 

They condemn him unheard (tnaudi* 

turn). 
I have the work completed (onu» ahoih 

JHtum Aa6eo). 364. 
I have his desien aeen through {pet' 

spectum habeo). 364. 
I heard him aingvng, 
Isawhimt0aM?i^(361). 
That at length (is deraum). 
Bt is, ifque, idemque. 
By a good man that indeed^ but an un- 
learned one (a bono Hlo quidem viro, 

sed — ^1 #r Bed tamen, 383). 
Literature, nor that of-a-common-kind 

^ec ea vuigares). 
^my slave:' or *a certain one out ^f 

(quidam ex) my slaves.' 
He took tiWdLyfrom me (mihi) ad care 
That Medea (Medea itla). 
Those whom we love, the tame (eos* 

dem) we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure {neaaa 

quidobecurx). 
I know not tDhat chance {neteio quie ear 

sue). 
Disturbed / know not uhat {neacio quid 

conturbatus). 
^ Henry, Charles, John. 
/Henry, and Charles, and John. 
H^ko^er opinion {quee^mque opinio). 
Whoever {qtUequie). 

(More commonly than in Enslish, as 
we seldom use whoever^ wnen the 
notion of every is emfJuUie), 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or other 
ways), 
[alius— o/ive (or some adv. derived 

' rrom aliue).] 

Each beet man, Ac. (optlmus quisque). 

Each hidden snare, Ac. (but quiaque 
may be used in the plur. when a evba. 
is expressed in this construction : oc* 
cuUiaainuB queeque Insidie). 

Each wisest man {dodiaaimus ndaque.) 

These are avoided with difficulty (diffi- 
cile) 
(DifflcUiua, difficiUime, when requir- 

He auapeda with the grtaitat diffUvUy 

(difficillime) 
He is prouder than that he {quam ut ot 

giiam qtU with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as great) oeC^freafetl 

I could (quam maxlmas potui oo- 

plas). 
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Enough. 

96. Am great a differenoe as (hare can 

pmdbly be. 
The greateti pouibU difference. 

97. I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 

90. When I take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I have performed this, I will 
come. 

When he ia come, he will tell us. 

When you trish to play^ . remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you eow, so will you reap. 

I wUl do it, if 1 can. 
99. They do nothing but laugh. 



100. What ^uOl I do 1 
What am I to do 1 
What con Idol 
Why should I relate? 
What 100* I to do 7 
What ^umld I have done? 
What ought I to have donel 

101. You would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. I remember to have read. 

103. It would liave been better. 

104. No painter. 

This does not at all terrify me. 



105. Even this is not just, unless it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brave, 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in quMtion. 

108. I have nothing to accuse old age 

of. 

I have found acareely any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil 
ver, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to write with, 

109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
arc some who think, (&c. 

(2) You have no reason {cause, occa- 
Bion, need, &c.) to hurry. 



Latih. . 
A difference as-great-as the greedut caa 
be {quanta nutxima potest esse). 

I am a long time already desiring (Jam- 
pridemcupio). 

They were a long time already prepar- 
ing (413). 

When I shall take my journey, I wiU 
come. 

When I shall have performed this, I 
veill come. 

When he ^lall have come, he will tell us. 

When you ^udl wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you shall sow, so will you reap. 

Iwmdoit,ifI«M/6eable. 

They nothing else than lau^h {nihU 
aliud quam ridaU). 

Quid faciam 1 

Cur haec narrem ? 

Quid facerem 7 (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It was better (utilius or satius fiUt *). 

(Often) nemo pictor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me Cer- 

ret). 
Even this is so just, if it is voluntary 

{ita justum , , , .si est, Ac.). 
He was more prudent than braver (pru- 

dentior quamfortior), 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The tlung de quo aeitur. 
I have nothing iMidi I may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo quod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, wAtdk 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, who In 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, not 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, wUh which one may write (478). 

There are some who think {subj.: 

Sunt qui putent, &c.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {nihil est 

quod festines), 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry {nonestquod, Ac). 



* So, satis, par, rectum, justum, idoneum, optimum, consentaneum, msUus, 
iequius, rectius, satius erat—fuit— fuerat. 
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ENOLIflR. 

(3) He was despised by them, fw 
they saw through him. 

(4) Me deserves to be loved. 



(5) He is not a proper person to be 
received. 

(6) None are so good as never to 
sin. 

(7) Of such akind /Ao/we can neg- 
lect duties for their salce. 

(8) 7bo short to be tb/n whole life 
of man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am not so 
joolUh, simpUf creduUms^ Ac.) as 

to believe this. 

(10) Who am I that my tpriiings 
should be honoured thnsi 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue 
for peace. 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, Ac.) 
for having done this. 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who 
thought, &.'c. 

(14) How few there are who, Ac. 

110. In censuring them you censure 

me. 

111. It is many years since he was first 
in my debt. 

I congratulate you on your Influ- 
ence with Gaius. 

1 don't like to be abused. 

112. A mortal body must necessarily 

perish. 



Tliere Is no living pleasantly. 

113. In addition to this, he is blind. 

114. He ViCCMsedYdm of having betrayed 

the king. 

His having spared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised {or blamed him)^r 
having done this. 

115. Many persons admire poems tvUh- 

out understanding them. 
You cannot be ruined without 
ruining others. 

116. Instead of reading, he is at play. 



Latxw. 
He was despised by them, who sau 

through him (qui with mdj.). 
He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignus est, oui ametur ; or 

quern ames. So, maignus est, qui 

ametur: or^ qnem ames.) 
He is not a proper person who should 

be received {or^ whom you should re- 
ceive). 
No one is so good who never sins 

(•ufrj.). 
Of such a kind for the sake of whichwe 

can neglect duties. 
Shorter than toftuA can be (quam quv 

sit or possit esse) the whole life of 

man. 
I am not ffiat (person) who can believe 

{is qui credam). 

Who am I whose writings should be 

honoured thus 7 
They sent ambassadors who thould sue 

for peace (qui pacem petereni). 
He deserves praise, Ac. who did this 

{subj.). 

me miserable, who thought, <ftc. {qui 
with subj.) 

Quotusquiaque est qui . . 7 (with subj.) 
Tilien you censure them, you censure 

me {quum with indie.). 
There are many vears when fu is in 

my debt {quum in meo sre esf). 

1 congratulate you, tohen you avail so 
much with Caius {quum. generally 
quody tantum vales apud Caium). 

I am not abused willingly (libmter. 
491). 

It is necessarv that a mortal body 
should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire (or interest) 
necessef est.] 

It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 

HUher is added, that he is olind (hue 
acced-it, ebat, Ac. ut«r). 513. 

He accused him that (quod) he had be- 
trayed the king (subj.). 

It (or 'this,' * ihat^) is a great thing. 
that (quod) he spared the conquered 
(tfidie.). 

He praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 
he had done this {subj.). 520. 

Many persons admire poems, nor un- 
derstand them (520). 

You cannot be rulnea so as not to ruin 
others {lU non with subj.). 521. 

He is at play, whereas he ougfU to be 
reading {quum debeat). 



t This necessels an old adj. used In the neut. gender only. 
f More commonly quod 
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IntUad qf growing rich (as ha 

might) ne is growing poor. 
I'hr from ikinking thia^ I hold, 

117. And (but, Ac.) iSthU is fijanted. 
Who, they aay^ tpat killed. 
Who, as B. says, was lulled. 
By which, when we read themf we 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

Take care to do it. 

B$ mart lobe; or mind you are. 



Latin. 
He is growing poor, whereas he migkl 

frow rich jj^uum posset). 
3 so far off; that 1 should think thlsy 
that, Ac. 

(Tantum abest ut ut). 533. 

If which is granted. 
Wliom^ they report to have oeen killed 
WhomE. reports to have been killed* 
Which when we read, we are affected. 

i Beware of thinking, cavemUee. 
I Be unwilling to thinkj nou jndar^ 
uura ut facias. 
Fac tUeitf or^fac •<•• 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

1. When must him, her^ than (A«, the, they)^ be trandated by mi 7 and Mm, htr, 

tU, theirs, by matM? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 
for the same person. C. i. 12.) 

2. When is the perf. in a sentence with ^tkai^ to be translated by the pr«Mni 

infinitive 7 (When the action or state expressed by the perf. is not to 
be described as over before the time referred to oy the principal verb 
C.II.13) 

3. When must * should * be translated by the freatmi infinitive 1 (When it doei 

not express duty or a future event.^ C. in. 13.) 

4. When are wouJd, dhauld, signs of the futwrt 7 (After past tenses. C. 

IV. 16.) 

5. When should * thing* be expressed 7 (When the mas. and the neut of the 

adjec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns? (Alter, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 

determining whether the prepoaUum gives a transitive sense to the verb, and 
is probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb 7 (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 

8. Is *for* before a noun and the injln. to be translated 1 (No.) What is the 

construction? (Accus. with infin. C. viii. 38.) 

9. What are * as' and *but* often equivalent tol (Relatives. C ix. 45, and 

43(a).) 

10. How is ' nidi * often used in English 1 (To express size.) How is it then 

to be translated 7 (By tantus. C. x. 45.) 

11. When *that* stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin? (No. C. xi. 47^ note.) 

12. What tense is * / am come * 7 (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, < 1 

was come * 7 (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am 7 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. xix. 57, note.) 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what preposition is one of 

them often governed ? {By* to,* C. xiii. 60.) 

14. When must *that-^not* be translated by ut non instead of ni7 and that no- 

body, that nothing, Ac, by ui nemo, ut nihil, respectively? (When thai 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a * so' or 
*such* goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 

15. How must the Eng. fut, be translated after verbs of fearing7 (By the pres, 

subj. C. XV. 96.) 



• To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into the 
participial substantive. "It is strange that you sJumtd say so." What it 
strange ? Your saying so. 



f-s: 
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16. When are *i0^' and ^tohidi* dependent Interrogatives 7 (After words ol 

atkingt knowing, doubtrng, tdUng, Ac, C. xvi. 112.) 

17. Does ^may' ever stand for eon? * might ' for could? (Yes. C. xvii. 131.) 

18. When is the ptrf. infin, to be translated by thepres. infin.? (After mightf 
eouldf ougtUf Ac, when the action is no^ to be described as over before the 
time referred to. C. zviii. 131.) 

19. When are *qf you,' *Qf u»t* Ac, not to be translated after numerals, super- 

latives, Ae.1 (When aU are spoken of. C. xix. 175.) 

20. UwiEnf^hmibHanUoeeYeTUBedadJeeiiDdy? (Yes.) Where does it then 

standi (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated 1 (Gene- 
rally by an adj.: sometimes by ex, de with a aubet. C. xx. 234.) 

21. For what does < tohat ' sometimes stand 7 (For how, or howgreoL) When 

must < what ' be translated by * quam * 7 (When it stands for * hsn» ')— wften 
by<9ttan/iM7 (When it stands for Am0-^«a<. C. xxi. 242.) 

22. When are Tor ' and * m ' to be untranslated 7 (When the noun that follows 

can be placed in appoeUion to another noun in the sentence. C. xxii. 
2S5.) 

23. When must ^one,* Hvoo,* Ac, be translated hy dietribvHve numerals? (When 

they stand for *one a-^piece,* Ac C. xxiii. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for a future nJbjimetiee in the passive verb 7 (futurum 

sit, esset, Ac, ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care not to use for it 7 (The part, in dus, with eim, eesem, Ac. C. 
XXIV. 287.) 

25. What is < that * often U9ed for after an expression of time? (For*ofi which; 

the oM. of relat. C. xxv. 308.) 

26. Is that which is inform the present partidple ad. in ing, always a partidpU 7 

(No.) What else may it be 7 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial eubetantive 7 (When it governs, or is governed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial substantive coTTespondl {The Injin. tmd Gerund.) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle? and 
if so, by what participle 7— (Yes, by the participle in dus: but the part, 
in dus must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to tine preposition governing the participial 
substantive, C. xxvi . 330.) 

27. Into what construction must *have* before an tnfnitive be turned for trans- 

lation into Latin 7 (Into the form * is, or are, to 6e— .') 

(I ha!ve to do three more pages =s Three more pages are to be done by me. 

G. XXVII. 336.) 

28. What does * is to be done * generally mean 7 (Necessity, fitness, or intention. 

Does * is to be done * always mean necessity, fJtness, or intention ? b (No. 
C. XXVIII. 336.) 
2y. What does * is to be,* Ac, mean, when it does not Bignify necessity, Jttness, or 
intention? {Ans, Possibility.) 



b This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. {Necessity,) 
This is to be done to-morrow. {Intention,) 
This is to be done, if you set about it in the right way. {Possibility.) 
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90. When must a present parHe, active be translated by a perfed participle, oi 
its substitute quum with the per/, or pluperf, iubJuncHve? (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. XXX. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pret^partUnpU often translated 7 

(By the perf. partic. C. xxxi. 365.) 

32. How is ' fru< ' ( = except, vnlese) to be translated after a negative-1 (By niri 

or pTdBter. C. xxxi. 451.) 

33. When is *a< a town' not to be translated by the gen, or ablat.? (When 

the action was not done in but near the town or place : e. g. < a 
battle at Mantinea.) How is *at* to be then translated 1 (By apud 
or ad.) 

34. W^hat does one often stand for? {Some one^ altquis; or a certain one^ 

quidam.) 

35. When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 

remember 1 (To consider whether the Latin word to be used is followed 
by a preposition or by a case : and then by what preposition, or what 

».) 
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Ih what respect does a verb agree with its nominative easel an a4iectivo 
w*th its substantive 1 What verbs take a substantive or adjective after them io 
the nominative 1 

[Verbs of beamung, beings 9eeming, 
With passive verbs of making, calling, deeming.] 
In what case does the thing by uhidi stand 1 In what case does the tigeni, or 
person 6y vohmn, stand? When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed 1 

^ I. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which numbtr should 
the verb be put 1 in what jpermm? 

With el— el, quumr-4wnt in which number is the verb generally put ? (a). 
Which of the Latin words for and is confined to the office of connecting 
•tmibir notions? (cQ. 
12. What case does the infin. take before iti What Eng. conjunct, is some- 
times to be untranslated? When <lhal* is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom, and in what mood the verb? 
Mention some verbs, Ac. that are followed by occ. with it^in. 

(1) Yex\>B oeniiendieX deetarandi: 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing, ^ with which ace. with infin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, S ^^ object, 

(2) Nearly all imperoonal forms^ (with which ace. with infin. stands as 
the oubjeei), except 

ConUngit, evenit, andaccidi^ 7 ^^j^^ ^^ ^^„^^^ ^ ^ 

With restat, rehquum est and fit,b ) ' 

Do any verbs of the class oenUcndi admit of any other construction? 
[YeS| those that express emoium are often followed by quod: those 
that express tnofUr^, especially opto, by til.] 
§ 4. When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, &c., are all oing, ? When the substantivet 
are things that have not life, in what gender is the oe^/. generally put? 
What substantives are seldom to be translated ?« 
f 6. What are respectively the demonetrativeo or anlecedetil pnmouno to qui, 
qualia, quantus, qnot ? 



» That is, where in English we use *il' as the representative of the true 
nominative. 

b And sometimes sequitur, 

« But when 'man* is coupled with an epithet of praieef it should genetii'^ 
be translated (by vir) ; especially if it is an oppooiHon. 
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1b the relatiTe ever governed In earn by a word that is not in its own 
dauMl 

In what respects does the relatire agree with its antecedent 1 [In genr- 
der, number^ and perBon.] " When the antecedent is expressed in the 
relaHvey and .omitted in the principal dause, where is the relative 
clause often placed 1 what pnmwi often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause 1 

What is the relative * v^uU * equivalent to 1 [' That tokidi.*] 

When the relat. agrees with some case of a mbd. expressed in its own, 
but not in the principal clause, what must be done 7 [Some com oi 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 

1 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand ? When an adj. or rel. is to agree 

with an infin. mood or aenience^ in what gender must it be put 1 When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only 7 [Id ^itod, or qtue res : id or re* being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 

1 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses 1 (40.) Is the perf. with 

have considered a paai tense? [No.] Is the Jiti. perf. tLtubJ, tense 7 
[No.] How should * Mc/,' or a relatvDe with ' not,* generally be translated 
after nobody^ noihingt dc. 7d 

% 8. In such a sentence as * Tkebea^ which is a fotim,* dc, should wkiA agree 
with TVubet or with town ? When does wAicA, in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent 7 

§ 9. When the antecedent has a wperlative with it, in which clause does the 
superlative generally stand 7 He was thb pibbt pbbson who did it. 

§ 10. How is * that* to be translated when it is followed by may or might? what 
does it then express 7 [A purpose,] How is ' that^^ expressing a purpose^ 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negative word 7 

f 11. How is ' that ' to be translated after «o, such? what does it then express 7 
[A consequence. ] How is * that ' to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it 7 What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative 7 [Quo is equivalent to uteof with the comparative 
< that by this?* * that thej] ' Does quo ever stand for < that ' when there is 
no comparative in the sentence 7 [Yes ;* it is then equivalent to * thai by 
this means.'] How is * no< ' to be translated before the imperative or subj, 
used imperatively 7 How is *a«' before the inftn, and after to, such^t to 
be translated. 



4 Quin cannot stand for e^fus non, cui non ; but either these forms must be 
nsed or the demonstrative expressed (cujus iile vitia non videat; or, quin ille 
ejus vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl. 
qjif and n«, not. It does not therefore itself contom the pronoun ; but the nom. 
or ace. of the demonstrative is understood. 

* " In funeribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac mulierun^ 
9110 lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f Qttin must bs used, if it is, < as noMo . . . Ac.,* after a nogaHve sentence. 
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§ 12. What does the Latin «i{f. never express 7ff When the Engliah iaL ex- 
presses a purpose^ how must it be transiated % After what verbs Is the 
i^f to be translated by tU i with the subjunctive 1 

f 13. Give the forms for that nobody ; thai nothing, that not thai neoer. Wtien 
must thai nobody ; thxU nothing, Ac, be translated by td nemo; ut nihil, 

§ 14. How must * as not to . . . Ac* after a negative be translated 1 After what 
verbs when used negatively, must quin be usedl Is non dubito ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. 1 [Nearly always, when dubUart means to heat' 
tote ; when It means to danM, the aoc. with infin, never follows it in Cicero, 
but does in Com. Nepos.J] 

f 15. By what conjunction are verbs of hindering followed 1 [By qwmwiatMg 
which is equivalent Xouteo mimu.] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions 7 [Yes ; they may be followed by m, when the 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to have been begun; by gum after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by ace, with infin.k] How must that 
not be translated after verbs of fearing? how must that be translated after 
verbs of fearing? 

f 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information 7 1 [N6.] Which 
expects the answer * yea ?' [Nonne.] Which the answer 'no?* [Num.] 

^ 17. When are questions dependent ? [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as ask, doubt, know, examine, try: iiia doubtful, uncertam,^ dbc] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question 7 In what 



f Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing a purpose are given in the following tabl« 

£U> ut ludos spectem, ^ 4 

« < ludorum spectandorum > ^j,^^ I 

< Judos .pecfandl J I /amyoinytosee the 

Eo ludos spectaturus, ' 



Eo ad ludos spectandos, 
Eo ludos spectatum {mp,) 
i The general rule for the use of ut, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every request; command (except after jubeo); admce» 

effect; decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreemerU or treaiy. 

(3) It is used after all intensive words, such as svjdi, so (tantis, talis, tot, ita^ 

adeo, sic), 

(4) All purposes may be expressed by ui. (Crombie.; 

Obs. Moneo and persuadeo will not be followed by ut (but by ace, and inf,), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely that 
something is so, 

J Thus his preface begins with " non dubito/ar« plerosque," Ac. 

k *<NoBtroBnavibus6^«2tprohibebant." (Cses.) 

1 But n^ appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne. * Estnc hoc illi 
dicto atque facto Pimbriano simiUimum 7 * (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

" Ob8. If you have any doubt whether who, which, what, is a rel, or an inter^ 
rog,, ask a question with the clause, and see whether the sentence before yon 



^ 
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HMKxl must the verb be pat in sentenoeB that stand aa the oor. to a pre* 
ceding verb 1 

■ 19. How must 'tohdher* be translated in double questions? how 'or?* If 
'uhetker* is untranslated, how may 'or' be translated? Does an ever 
stand before a single question 1 [Yes : it then implies, with something of 
impatience, that the answer must be ' no.'] By what must * or ' not be 
translated in double questions 7 

f 20. Go through J may go^ &c. J might have gone, Ac. / can do it i I amid hav4 
done it; I ought to do it; I ought to have done U, Translate, /ou^A/fo do 
it, omitting ut. I mat bb* obceivsd. How is the perf. injin, generally 
to be translated after might, could, ought ? 

I 21. How is the case Of a substantive in appoBition determined? When urh§ 
or oppidum. stands in apposition to the name of a town, does the verb 
agree with urbs, oppidum, or witli the name of the town ? 

S 22. Hb wishes to be the fibst. Hb says that hb is bbadt. 

§ 23. Thby mat be happt. Wb may bb keutbal. 

'l 24. When may a substantiDe and prepotUion generally be translated by th« 
gen. ? [Ans. When the prepos. joins it to another substantive.] How 

MUCH PLEA8UBE ; MUCH GOOD ; 80MB TIME. 

I 25. What do you mean by a partitive adj. ? What case follows partitive adjec- 
tives? With what does the partitive adj. generally agree in gender? 
In what gender does a ouperlatice (or sohu) stand when it governs tigenit, 
and also refers to another subst.? In what case does a substantive oi 
deocription stand when it fuu an adjective agreeing with it 7 By what case 
is opuB est followed ? What other construction is there with opus eH? 
Thbbe is no keed. What itbed is thebb? The top op the mountain. 
Thb middle op the WAT. The best op the wobx. The wholb op 
Gbeecb. 

I 26. What case do adjectives that signify derire, Ac, govern? What case do 
participles tued adjectively and verbals in ax govern ? 

I 28. Wliat substantives are omitted after to be? It is Cicbbo's pabt. It is 
YouB PABT. Wliat case do verbs of accusing, Ac, take of the charge? 
What case do saiago, Ac, govern ? What case do verbs of remembering 
KadforgetHng govern ? In what case may a neut. pron, stand with occu* 
tare, admonere, &c. ? 

f 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to whom it is of import- 
ance put ? [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a substan- 
tive : in the abl.fem. when a possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degree 
qf importance expressed ? how is the thing that is qf importance express- 
ed ? what case of the person feeling do piidet, Ac, take ? what case of what 
causes the feeling? 

What adjectives govern the dat. ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. W hi|^t cases may follow propior, proximus ? When should 
otmi^M take the gen. ? (w.) 

f 31. In what case do you put the perspn to, for, or against whom the action is 



leadily and obviously an»%Bers It. * I don't know who did it. < Who did It 1 
*Idim'tk]iowwhodidit.* Therefbrewfto is here an Interrogative. 

10 
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done, or the feeling entertained 7 Mention the classes of verhs that taka 
the dai, [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi ac solvendi ; 
Imperandi et nuntiandi ; fidendi ; minandi et iiasoendi ; obsequendi et 
repngnandi, regunt dativum : quibus addas, 

InvideOf nu6o,/a9eoque, indulgeOfparco^ 
GrahUoTt aturiZtor, studtOy metieorque, vooxiue.J 
Do any of these take the ace, also % By what prepositions may Terbs oi 
eomparing be followed 1 [By cum or ad.\ How is together to be trans- 
lated after compare ? 

[* Together* may translated be, 
After compare^ by ' InUr. «e.'] 
What verbs of advantage and ditadoantage govern (he ace, ? Hx thrxat- 

MSB MM WITH DBATH. 

[He threatetia me wUk death should be, 
In Latin, threatene death to me,] 
Of verbs of commanding, which govern the aec, only? which the dot. or 
aee,? 
I 32. What case do sum and its compounds govern 1 What exception is there 1 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dat, 
[Mfst of these compounded with 
PrsB, con, sub. 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Manif of those compounded ^ith 
Ab, post, ante, de. 
Re, pro, super, e.] 

I 33. HS SURROUNDS THE CITT WITH A WALL. Hi PRESENTS ME WITH A 
GARLAND.* 

f 34. What verbs govern two datives? What case often follows «um where im 
should put the nom.? How is have often translated? Mt name is 

CaIUS (239). I HAVE A cow. I HAVE SIX COWS. 

f 35. Do neuter verbs ever take the ace.. ? Explain, sUire honores. 

f 36. What verbs take two accusatives 1 Do all the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives ? What transitive verbs take two accusa- 
tives, one in a sort of appontion to the other ? 

I 37. What does the abl, express? In what case is the price put? What ad- 
jectives stand in the abl, to express the price, pretio being understood? 
What adjectives altoaye express price in the gen, 7 What substantives 
stand in the ^en. after verbs of valuing 7 What should be used Instead of 
mvlH and mqfori»7 

I 38. What case do verbs of abounding, Ac, govern ? What case may egeo and 
indigeo govern ? What case do verbs otfredngfrom, 4bc., take ? What 
is their mo^e general construction in prose ? What case dofratgor, Ac* 
govern ?« In what case is the manner, ootise, 4bc., put ? 

f 39. How is a voe. sometimes used in poetry? What case sometimes stands 
in appoeUion to the voe, 7 



• Mihi coronam, or me coron& donat. 

• In the phrase 'poHri rerum* (to become a ruling power) the gen, only !• 
Ibnnd. 
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f 40. in what ease is the agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a, afr, is not 
used 7 ^fter what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 
What verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice 7 Go through 
/ am bdieoed.v Mention some verbs that have a pass, construction (286). 
What is the substitute for a/t*i. tijf. pass., when the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? 1 hope he will becovee (use fore tU), 

% 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in the paw. ? Can a pass, verb or partici- 
ple take an ace. of the part qfccted? We have walked enough (trans, 
by the pass.). Which is the more common in Lat. * Caius videtur, 
dicitur, &c., esse,* or ^vvdetur, dieiivr, 4bc. Caium, esseV 

S 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to uiken 7 in answer to/«r how hug ? 
How do you express the time in or tnthin uhich 7 How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or qfter7 How are axUe, post, used in 
this construction 7 How do you express a point or space oi future time 
for which any arrangement is now made 7 How do you express the exact 
time by or against which a thing is to be done 7 Three tears ago. 
Three tears old. Above twentt tears old* (307, /) Three 
years after he had returned (310 (a) ). 

f 43. In what case is the town at which a thing is done, to be put 7 In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whiiher 7 in answer to 
whence7 To what proper names do these rules apply 7 In what case do 
urbs and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen, 
(315) 7 How is local space expressed 7 

S 44. Decline ^ grieving*^ throughout. Of writing a let^r. I am to be 
LOVED. Go through, I must write. Go through epistola scribenda. 
When must the part, in dus not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) 7 We must spare our enemies. At home. From home. 



P Mihi creditur, lam believed. 
Tibi creditur, thou art believed, 
lUi creditur, he is believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are believed, 
Vobis creditur, you are believed. ^ 

Illis creditur, they are believed, ^ 
* These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of na/iu 
and ijama — " Abopoe ffiirty'three years old," 

major annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 
' N. Dolere, grieving. 
Q. dolendi, of grieving. 
D. dolendo, to grieving. 
Ace. dolSre, grieving. 
Abl. dolendo, by grieving. 
The ace, is dolendum only when governed by a preposition. < Se peccatl inil* 
mulantquod dolirt intenniserint' (have intermitted grievii^). 
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Horn (after a verb of motion). Into the country. Fbom the cow- 

TBT. In THB COinVTBT. On THE GROUND. 

I 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) ? In whal 
case do a nouo (or pronoun) and participle stand when the noun or pro^ 
noun is not governed by any other word ? What is this called 7 

f 46. He gave them the country to dwell in. What does the part, in nu 
often express 7 What does the part, in duB often express 1 Express *to 
have a thing fiuu^' in the sense of eaumng it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

f 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives 1 
Haviito left his brother. [Relicto fratre, or quum reliquisset fra 
trem.] 

4 48. My own fault. Their own fault (373, a). When^*M(/;— «efeeffare to 
be translated by ipM and a personal pronoun, In what case may ipm 
stand 1 [In the nom. or in the case of ndj according to the meaning.*] 
When may Atm, At», hetf Ua^ tJuin in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by mi or ntus, even when they denote the nom. not of their otntj but of 
the principal sentence 1 By what pronoun must him, fur, f&c, be 
translated, when »ui or 9iau would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb 1 Does suua ever relate to the accuacUive ? With what pron. 
is this very common 1 Which gen. pi. {dm or t) is used after partitives 
(372)7 

I 49. What is the diiference between <i» qui pugnat,* and * hie or iUe qui pugnat' 
(376, g) 7 Which of th^se three pronouns is to be used when he, him, Ae,^ 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before mentioned 
or about to be deacnbed by a rel. clause? By what case only of *i9 ' can 
ku, her, their, be translated 7 [Ane, By the genj] Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the tatter? what the former? Which prom 
means thcU of yours? Medea illa. Distinguish between hie, iste, iUe, 
referring to different objects. 

f 60. When is 'any* to be translated by quisqvam oiuUvs? when by^utt? 
when by quivie, quilibet? when by aliquie quiapiam? Does quiequam 
ever follow ei (note w) 7 By what pronoun may *a* sometimes be 
translated 7 

f 51. What r^lUe do interrogatives often take? what qffix? How should <a2- 
UDoye * with two superlatives be translated 7 

I 52. When are the pronouns thai, those, not to be translated 7 When they 
stand in the eecond member of a comparative sentence for a suh- 
stantive expressed in the first.] When quam is omitted, in what case is 
the following eubst, put 7 What case goes with comparatives and super- 
latives to express the measure of excem or defect ? How are the Eng. th4 
— ^ i^^by how much— by ao much) to be translated 7 

I 53. Is the present ever followed by the impeif. mdijJf When 7 When is tha 



• * He wounded himself;' se ipae vulneravit ( = ipse, rum aUua, se vuhieiavtt) t 
se <p#um vulneravit ( s se, rum oZium, vulneravit). Hence ipae is to be In tha 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to wliich it is oppoaedi or 
with which it is contrasted^ is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 
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Eng, pr§9, generally translated by the IaL fyhtre ? By what tense is tht 
perf. definStt often translated 1 [Ana, by the fuittre perfxt,] How are 
assertions sqfientd in Latin 1 What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way 7 What conjunction is often omitted alter v^m, Ac, I hats 

LONG DBSXKEO (410, o). 

§ 54. Is the pcrf. mbj, ever used as an imperat. ? What other tense is some* 
times used as an impenxi, 7 By what tense are questions of appeal, or 
questions for auerU, to be translated 1 If he has Axnr thing, he gives 
IT. [Si quid habet, dat.'] If I have any thing, I will give it. [Si 
quid habean^ dabo.] If he should have ant thing hs would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret : but muck more commonly, si quid habeat, det.] 
If he had any thing he would give it. [Si quid haberet, daret] f 

HE HAD HAD ANY THING, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT. [Si quid habulsSCt, 

dedlsset.) How is ^poembUUy without any expression of uneertainfy* 
translated 1 How is * uneertainiy with the prospect of deeUion * trans- 
lated 7 How is * uncertfiinty without any such aeeemiry notion ' trans- 
lated 1 How is * impoaeibilify or hdief that the thing i9noi m,' translated 7 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to past, the other 
to preaent time 1 When the consequence has^tDOuld have,* how must 
you translate the pluperf, iruUc. in the conditional clause? With what 
tenses may m take the indic.7 With what tenses does H always govern 
the subjunctive 1 

f S6. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the tubj, 
prea. 7 \Ygb ; ^Si quid habeat, det,* should be alWays preferred to *Sli quid 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the supposition viU not be 
realixed,] What are the conditional forms of the eubj. 7 When should 
aeriptuTue esaem be used for ' jAmi/cf have written * 7 What tenses of the 
indie, are used for the aubj, in conditional sentences ? Is «t ever omitted 1 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand 1 What are ihe con- 
junctions for aWumgh7 [Etsl, taroetsi, quamquam * with tfu<£e. ; licet 
with aubj. What is qiuimvia, and what mood does it govern in Cicero 1 
[However mwh, however; with subj.] What is etiamai, and what mood 
does it govern 1 [Even\fi even though s withtm^ic. or aubJ.] Do any 
other coiguncti. express though 7 [Yes; sometimes, qteum, ut, with 
aubj,] 

§ 57. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place, (respectively of 
dot, 7 o(dabU7 daret7 dedia8et7 daturua taaet7 

% 58. Explain the meaning of tAUqua narration 7 In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand ? [In tne infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the aubordinate dauaea stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of tiie narrator, but oF the speaker? [In the 



' Either the condition or the conaequence, or both, may refer to a paat, ot future 
time. 

• When these conjunctions take the aubJ, the sentence Is generally in the 
obHqua oratio, taken in its widest sense. (See f 58 ) This, however, does oof 
hold Kood of the later writers. (Billroth.) 
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mbj.} In oblique narration what is ofti n omitted 7 [The verb or partie 
on which the infinitives depend.] In what mood are qtustUmsfor antwer 
aaked 1 [The subj.] In what mood are questions of appeal asked 7 [In 
the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the in/bt.y may intetn^oga' 
tiveg be used with the infin,! [Yes.] In what mood is the charge ex 
pressed with quod ? 

I 59. When may the prea. and per/, subjunct. b^ used in oblique narration, 
even when dependent on a past tense 7 In what mood will remarka 
stand that are the reporUr^s not the speaker's? In what mood do the 
verbs of subordinate clauses stand, when the princij^ verb of the propo- 
sition is in injbi. or sttbj, ? With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
plied 7 When may the pre*, and perf. subj. be used, although the gen- 
eral rule would require the imp. or pluperf. May the imp, or pluperf. be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the pres. or perf.? How 
are the ace. and infin. used with n^ in direct narration (473) 7 

f 60. Mention some words^ phrases, &c., with which qui takes the subj. 
[Ans. Afteif «um, in * sunt qui,* * erant qui,* Ac, and after negative and 
interrogative sentences, nemOf nViil^ Ac, est: quisest? an quisquam est? 
quotttsquisque est ? &c. Also after adsunt qui, non desunt qui, &c., and 
similar phrases with, rc/^erio, invenio (to, find).] 

I 61. What mood dues qui govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion 7 What mood does qui take after quippe, utpote? alvmys or gene- 
rally 7 What mood does qui take when it is equivalent to uJt with a 
personal or possessrve pronoun 7 Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484, 
485)7 

4 62. When does quum take the indie. 7 What mood does quum generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the imperf. or pluperf. 7 
[The subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)7 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Vocab. 
68.) When are the pres. and perf. subj. used with utinam? when the 
imperf. and pluperf. ? How is *not * generally expressed after uiinam^ 
^ummodo, Ac. 

§ 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after antequam or priusqitam expressed 7 When the principal verb is in 
the fut., in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be 7 When 
the principal verb is in a past tense, in what mood or moods may the de- . 
pendent verb be 7 When should the subj. always be used after antequam, 
priusquam 7 

* 64. When do dwn, donee, quoad ( = uniU) take the indicative? when the «i4- 
lunctive? What mood do they and oiiatruUu always take, in the sense ol 
as long as? With the adverbs meaning as soon as, how should the Eng- 
lish pluperf. generally be translated (514)7 

§ 65. When is that expressed by quod? What class of verbs are followed by 
quod? What mood does quod take 7 with what exception 7 

I 66. What was the/r«/ of the month called by the Romans 7 on what day did 



% But the indie, of repeated actions. 
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the Narua fall 1 on what day the idea 7 In what months were the Nanm 
on the Hvenih? How were the days between the KaUnda and Noma 
reckoned 7 days between the Nonea and the Idea? days after the Idea? 
Give the rules for each case. 

S 67. What may be used instead o^ conjundian and peraonal or danunairaiita 
pronoun 7 Mention some circumlocutions for the vmperaHta, 

% 68^ Was a aeaUrtium a coin ? How many aeatetcta made a ataUrHwn 1 What 
is the meaning of aestertium with numeral adverba? Is aeatarthan da- 
cUnable in this construction 1 How may the value of aeatertiwn cfeeiea^ 
centieaf &c., be got approximately (547, note*)? 

S 69. Give the division of the aa. Explain ataea vaurm. By what other aanw 
was this rate of interest expieaaedl 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS, ETC. 



WocdB in Italics are to be looked for in the Vocabulary.* 

J- to which the mark fl » prefixed, are to be looked for in tha 

Antibarbanuk 

Df. and C. stand respectively for the Diflferences and Cautions at the end of 
the book. 

Df. (1) and C. (1) stand respectiTely for the Differences and Cautions of 
Parti. 

*, ^, after a word, mean that that word is to be the first or second word re- 
spectively in the clause. 

*, ^ mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectively) in tho 
clause. 

r./. mean that the relative clause is to be placed first. 

a. e. that the sentence is to be translated by the active voice. 

i means that the word is to be inserted in the relative clause. 

^ means that the word is to stand near the {head &=) beginning of the sen- 
tence. 

m means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as posBilile, 
near the middU of a sentence. 

p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause. 

• ft — ah indicates that the order is to be retained. 

• by,h a indicates that the order is to be reversed. 

• ■ mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 
An accent over a word means that it is emphatic. 

Words in spaced printmg (print ing)*are those to which the direction tn- 

tunated by a mark or reference applies. 
<* prefixed to a word, or to several words, in spaced printmg, means that U or 

they are to be omitted. 



• fhe pupil will there find, not the word only, bat the phrase of which it Ibnns a 
part For other words a dictionary must be used. 
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LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



ON THE ORDER OF WORDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, the subject, 
as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. 

1. Ratio pneest ; appeHitu obtemperat. — 2. Conntdudo est altera natunu— 
3. Habent opinioneiii, ApoUinem morbos depellere. 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or other 
word) on which they depend ; (b) adjectives and dependent geai- 
tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (c) ad- 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporis graoUatttn et doUn-tm ontmo judicamus. 

(6) 1. Mamertina civitas.— 2. Syraeuiiu9 Philistus.— 3. Rdiqua vit» in- 

stitata. 
(c) 1. Sui negotii bene gerens.— ^2. Sapientia prope singularis. 

3. With respect to the usiial order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote ; e. g., the accus. 
afler *the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru- 
ment, &c. 

Helvetii Itgcdos ad dssarem mittunt. Ceu. [See also exx, under 2 (u).] 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existing, 
OT actions done in it. 

Caesar a Laeu Lemano ad monUm Juram mtllia passuum decern murum f» 
jam^e petducit. Cwt. 
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The cause precedes the effect. 

Veniebant ad Eiimenem, qui propter oditan frnctmn oculis ex ejus cam 
capere vellent. C. Nep. 

Exercise 1. ^ 

4. [Does meoM or animuM denote Ou vund with ali ita paaaions, emotionfli 
Ac. 1 (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by o any bodily sensa- 
tion.^ Caius is going to send a copy^ of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in effluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them- 
selves of their baggage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
bud from hanishment. It would have been better^ never to have 
returned from banishment. It is one* thing to sin, another to 
throw the blame upon another. There is no doubt that Philistus 
the Syracusan (6) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties of blood. 

1 <By the body.' s See Example. * Df. 1109. * saUwfuU, 426, (5). 
•38. 

* 5. fr^ Unusiuilness of position calls attention to a word so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admita of conaiderable vari- 
ety in the collocation of words, what we effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusualness of position is the great principle on which theemphasia 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions fayorable to empha« 
as because. " by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests." But of course the beginning of the clause Is not an emphatic 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate ; but vice vlrai. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 

near the end of the clause : {b) the predicate by being placed at 

or near the beginning of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri Bnttus.—2, Semper oratorum eloquentiae moderatrix 

fuit auditorttm prudenUa. C. 
(6) Diaee9 tu quidem quamdiu voles ; tamdiu autem velle debebis, quoad te^ 

quantum profidas, non posnitebit. C 
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10. An emphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
closes the sentence. 

Eorum, qui ezacUl sta*e moriuntur, foriuna laudatur. C. 

11. A verb stand? at the head of its clause without emphasis, 
iv^hen it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parentheticaUy. 
1. Amicum egrotantem visere volebam : habitat autem ille in parte urbli 
remotissimE.— 2. [Cato] objecit ut probnim M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
▼inciam poetas duxisset : duxerat autem consul ille in JEtoliam, ut ici- 
mus, Ennium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 

comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 

greater than theirs. 

1. dueeritur an is, qui prqfuit nobia^ si postea nocuit, nos debito solverit. C. 
2. Qus perspicuam omnibus vcritatem continet propositio, nihil indiget 
approbationis. C.—3. Iris nunquam non adveraa $oli est. Sen.-^, Sim- 
ilea parentibus ac major ibus mis filii plerumque creduntur. C. 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

1. Semper oratorum eloquentise moderatrix fuit auditorum prudentia. C. — 
2. Arbores serit diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccam'ipse nun' 
quam. C— 3. Erudito homini esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidenii non 
possum. C. — 4. Ne vitationem quidem doloria ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus expetendis putavit C 

14. Of words standing close together, the reversing their usual order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a h becomes 6 a, it is & rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mirabile videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, quum karuspicem viderit. C. 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius" is going to follow the 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by tRe pUa of °bad health. Brutus felt 'that he was invited to a 
share. He exclaims : " What* advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? " Let good examples^ for imita- 
tion be proposed* to boys.* There is bo doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. P will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die' for their country are 
quoted-with-approbation.' We are looking impatiently "for the 
arrival of Cicero. I fear that he will not* undergo the danger 



J 
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willingly.* I could not follow* such an example, even if I wished 
it (13, 3). He is always* bringing me inUy danger. I fearthat^ 
Hortensius* will not ward off the danger from me- I fear that 
Hortensius will die by his own hands. How few there are who^ 
have altogether* satisfied the expectations^ of men !^ 

I How are questions of appeal asked in oblique narration 1 [460, (e) (2).] 
3 Pro pairid mortem or mort^ oecumbere, * Laudare, ^Dt 153. 

• Df. 1 109, (14). « Ex omni parte. 



§1. PosiUan of Attrilmtives. 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed after its substantive ; but (h) it receives more by 
ieparadan from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.* 

(a) 1. Sedebat in rostris collega tuus, amictua togi purptwe^ in selli auredj 
coronatus. C— 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
herlridue aquonuque, L, 

(i) 1. In miseriam nascimur sempitemam, C— 2. JEdui equites ad Cssaiem 
omtua revertuntur. Cae. 

17. If the attention is to rest on .a substantive having an attri- 
butive with it, it is placed after the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 
possible. 

I. Cimon barbaromm uno concursu vim maximam prostravit. C. Nep.-^ 
2. In iisperniciosusest error, qui ezistimant lilndimtmj}eeeatorumgueom>' 
nium patSre in amiciti& licentiam, C— 3. Miles *quidam parum abfuit, 
quin Varum interficeret ; quod ille perieulumy sublato ad ejus conatum 
•euto, vitavit. C4b». 

18. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



I Qryaar makes the position c^fler its substantive the usual position of an attri* 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. This opinion seems 
to me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, " sedebat in rostris collega Xuus, 
amictus togE purpuredy in selU aured^ coronatus," (Cic. Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the adjectives purple and golden are here more important notions than 
the substantives toga and duiir 7— in this sentence, however, purpured and au- 
red gain a little emphasis from their being followed by a slight pause. 
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{FVom her divmc birth and origin.) 

(1) A divino ortu et progenie. 1 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie divind. > iVb^ ab ortu et dvrind progenie.' 

(3) Ab ortu divino et progenie. J 

19. Zumpt confines the position after the first to the *£unUiar style;' but i. 
occurs even in- the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an empliatic addition : e. g. Cic Phil. ii. 
33. " Std arrogantiam hominia tntoUniiamqiu eognoociU.** 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by * and' (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is often placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Obs. The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Melita, satis lato ab Sicilii mari perieuhtoque disjuncta. C — 
2. Omnibus officiis diUgenter a me §ancUqim servatis, &c — 3. Et dolori 
fortiter ac fortttnts resistere.— 4. DonUnoB esse omnium rerum et mode- 
ratorcM deos. 

21. Ohs, This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the style by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance, Wo^ writes : ' nunc 
tandem jucundum frucium nUM capere Ucet variorum curarum : ' 
jucundum and frucium are here emphatic, miM capere Ucet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, ^nunc tandem Ucet 

\ jucundum mihi \ variorum curarum \fructum capere^' we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
3r what Cicero calls tniervaUa <equaUa. (Reisig.) 

Exercise 8. 

[An accented pronoun Is emphatic, and to be expressed.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain* and 
fortune* (20,3) ? Thick" clouds are covering the whole sky. ( Turn 
into pass, voice*) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold' and 



2 This sentence {ric) is in Cic. Tuse. 1. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refers 
dioind to both substantives : a supposition which OreUi appears to counte- 
nance by not condemning it. 
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hunger.* They believe that they shall derive great' advantage^ 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly" and rashly." Fired 
with anger" and ambition,* he' heaped every kind of abuse upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery.' 
Which" advice" they' received with assclamatians. He' did many" 
and rash" © actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms. Caius has made this question very 
dark. He has followed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver me 
from the yoke* of slavery." You see (pi.) the anger and ambi- 
tion of the man (19)! 

1 * that flatterers* have easv" access" to his ears.' 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu- 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua erga Lwxtium benignitas. C. Tanta fait in autrU eapiendU ceUritas^ 
Ac, Cat, Halesini pro multls et magnis sals m^jorumque suoram in 
rempublicam meritis atque beneficils, Ac, C, Pro hac, quam conspidtis, 
ad conaervandam rempubUcam dUlgentifi, Ac, C. [Obt, the tMcrUon of 
the rtlatvDt dause,] 
(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, C. Nep. MUtiad. 3, 3, * hortatus est 

pontis custodes neafortund datam occasumcm liberandi GrsciSB dlmit 

terent.* JHereforttma is emphatic. 
(fi) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed either 

by an adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con- 

taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but (ft) where the 

predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 

there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) Ratibus Jundiff trajectus. L. Consules— regibus exadiM creati sunt. 
(6) Ingratus est, qui, remoHs testibus, agit gratiam. Sen, Caesar pulsus, non 
instante PompejOf negavit eum vincere scire. Suet, 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten- 

tion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 

when the participle and substantive together form one complex 

notion.* 

Temeritasestvidelicet.^oren/i9cBto^£«. C Itaque bene adhibita ratio cenatt 
quid optimum sit. C. 
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Exercise 4. 

26. It was decreed, that for his so-great merit towards' the 
state,! he should be called' king by the senate. Caius behaved 
with such courtesy' towards all,i that no man was so humble 
as not^ to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy* men's great 
expectations o f m e . < J fear that I shall not* satisfy yourgreat* 
expectations of me.i If {Ego, si, &c.) such an opportunity of 
successi' were oifered me, I' would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1).] The Gauls, having lost their haggagCy bW fied. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day,* and rout the 
enemy. Are you' the man* to lose such** an opportunity of suc- 
cess^ by your-own laziness ?h I fear that I shall not*' be able 
to recompense »• you for your so-great benefits towards** me.t 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

^ in with ace. ^ appeUare. ^ Say ; ^waaofauckamrttBtf (abl.). Seo 

D. humanitaa. Choose the word that is nearly =: affability, < Use qui 

nan. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d. > i. 75. « Df. 153. "* rei gereneUB. 

• See BATTLE. »D£ 1109, (9). » tampradaruB. " SeeD.^TM- 

via. w D£ 153. ^' graiiam* rtferreJ " in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pre- 
cedes both. 

H^fu9 autem oraiimua diffidlius est ezitum quam principlum invenire. C. 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substantive, gen- 
erally follows 1 it : it is very often an objedvte genitive. 
1. rortianmi viri magnitudinem animi deslderas. C— 2. TkemiitodiB 
vitia ineuTUit astatia magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C.^Nep.--^. 
Cupio ab hac honUnum satietate noatri discedere. C— 4. Hujia vos 
animi monumenta retinebitis corporis in ltali& nullum vestigium esse 
patiemini? C 

* Not always : e. g. hufui rdz animi magwUudiMm admirans. C. Ntp. U. IQ 



240 PARTICIPIAL CLAUSES. [§ 3. 30-32. 

Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men/ 
tifiin to endure* ® their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful* 
opinions are gradually weakened.' Who would not praise <>this 
great philosopher's contempt* for* external things ? I am not the 
man' to laugh at the Christian's contempt* for* the things of thu! 
life.^ I have very oiten admired both* the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness^ followed** that 
year's* dearness of promsions, I don't doubt that extreme 
deamess will follow'* this year's cheapness of prootsiofu. My 
Tullia's weak state** kills** me with o anxiety. 

1 muHfiire. 9 Say ; < opinions of commencing life.' Should it be iniena 

.ata$t or tetaa iniau 1 (See 25. last clause.) 3 Ddd. pauUUim, < despieientia, 
B Pt. 1. 156. '6 D£ 1109 (9). T Say I < of human things.' 
tun. 9 

toBoorporiB. 



§ 3. ParHcipidl Clauses, 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 
relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 
modifies. 

I. Pisistratus primus Homeri UbroB, cm^vMoitaxdea^ sic disposuisse dicitur, 
ut nunc habemus. C.->2. Saepe homines raHotunit banooonriUoa tUU 
immortalibtu datarn^ in fraudem malitiamque oonvertunt. C. 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes after it, aa 
its relation to the principal sentence Quires. 

1. Egyptil et Babylonii, in camporum patentlum eequoribus habUanleaj 
( s= quum heib.) omnem curam in slderum cogniUone posuerunL C. — 

2. Perditia ( =: lied perd.) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se sustentare 
potest. C.~3. Brutus Consul ita proelio uno acCidlt Vestinorum res, 
ut dilaberentur in oppida, B^defenturi ( ^== ut dtfauL). L, 

Exercise 6. ^ 

[P means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial dause.] 
82. ^ My r^puiation being lost, nothing* ^remains* but that I 
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should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the honours^ 
offered to me for* having saved the state. They all' Jly to the 
town to defend themselves? ^'there. Be sure* not to 
neglect your AeaM, which is now re-established.' Can 
any one cure a body, that is worn-out? by such*^' labours? 
Who doubts, that such* opinions, so deeply* implanted, so long 
entertained,^ are very hard to root up ?" The exan^le of a man 
F who makes glory his first object, is not to be followed. 

^ nthil* aUud ■— nin. > See !. 83. ^ob. Say; * on account of the 

lepublic saved.' *cave. See Df. (1), 118. bg(1);10. ^tampenUuB, 

f vttushu : the word for old which refers to the superiority of af|^ D^rd. atUir 
giiu». 8Df.(l),93. 



§ 4. Proper Names. 

33. A proper name generally precedes its appositicm. 

1. Ex prepositio : tit syllaba : alitera. — 2. Cato, vir clarlssimus. — S.Lemnflo 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. ^jttM doctor Plato triplicem finzit animum. C. (because the ejtu refers 
to Xenocrat€9 in the former sentence.)— 2. Homo mirificus, Dionysius 
{that tDonderful person, Dumymu»). 

Exercise 7. 

35. I will make no objection' to your hissing off the stage 
©that very bad actor* Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said' that he would not come. You {sing,) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged* athishouse' 
o w h e n at Syracuse." Verres invited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,' a friend of mine, 
is suffering from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be Uving 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
and oone who has deserved extremely- well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his life. It is your o business to be. 
seech the conqueror to spare the Ufe of Pamphilus, your hossj. 



343 ANTITHBTICAL WOEDS. [$ 5. 86-40i 

Tour connection* Rutilius swore that he owed his life to me : his 
father' Numantius^ would not beg Csssar to spare mine. 
^ Df. (1), 19. s hi&trio ( at < tiage-player *) implies something of deprecialiot 
» Dt (I), 2. * devenari, {Imc. wr. op*.) • t^ffbnu, 

1 The aceeat over/aAer shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. Antithetical Words. 

86. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions wiH 
naturally often stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 
end of the clause. 

1. Neee$mtaii» inventa antiquiora sunt, quam vdluptaHs. C. — 2, Errar§ 
mehercule malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera aerUire. C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beginning ) ^^ ^^^.^ respective clauses : 
(ft) Or both at the end ) '^ 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin- 
ning ; the'order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 
if they consist of several words. 

(a) Stulii malorum memorift torquentur ; wopiadta bona pneUrilaf grati re- 

oordatione renovata, delectant. C. (a b — a 6.) 
(a, 6)MuIti in amicU parandia adkibtTU curam : in amiaa digmdU nagUgentea 

aunt. C. {ab — a b.) 
(c) 1. Ut cupidUaiibua prindpum at vitiia infici solet tota dvitas : sic amendari 

et corrigi continantid. C.—Z Metuo ne acderaU dicam in te, quod pro 

llilone dicara pie. C. (a 6 X 6 a.) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
cases generally stand close together. 

Oba. Not always : e. gnikU aemper Jtoret : ataa atuxadit tBtati. C, In 
sentences of the li;ind to which this rule applies, the pron. * another* 
might generally be substituted for the second substantive, 'one* being 
added to the first. * Man kills man* = * ana man kills another,* 

1. Vir virum legit— 2. Ex damp in damum migrare. — ^3. IHam ^z dia ex- 
spectare. — 4. Arma armia prcpuls^e. • 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

ab—a b will indicate that the order it to be retained | a ft X fta that it is to be 
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06*. The iBTorted order Ui called C^ioMRiii^ and it the^bvwf^fim^ 
tlthetical sentencee. 

Ohs. These rules are not invariably observed : e. g, Rerum 

'eopia verb or urn copiam gignit. C. Pausanias magnam helli 

gliniam turpi morUmwmXdiyiU Nep, Iniquissimampacem 

ju 8 ti 8 simo h&h antefero. C. 

Exercise 8. 

[0&#. When *one' is to be omitted (»oiie), 'another' mustbe trandated 
by a case of the substantive that follows o n e.— « Then indicates that 
the question is to be asked by an.] 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures" can assuage' present evils 
f.ahxba). I confess that the judgment of the generality* differs' 
from my judgment. Laws' punish* the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect* the good. The opinion* which' you' are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.* The opportunity which* you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The more difficult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,^ the more do they kindle o i n u s 
the desire of knowing* o them. It is one* thing to be unanimously 
acquitted, another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
{ah — a h). Do you o t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, o a n d weakened by continence P{abxh a). Arms 
must be resisted by arms (89, 4). Is it « t h e n true that "one poet 
always envies oanother? I by Hercules had rather be condemn* 
ed* tiian acquitted" by a sentenc^^ purchased by bribery (36, 2). 

1 Sedare, ^ vuigia. * di8»eniire (a quft re). * tupplicio^ tiffleere^, 

* D6d. tueri: or I. 374. * Invert. I. 30 (cQ. f 'heavenly things, the 
more difficult knowledge they admit of (habinf),* &c. * cognoscere. 

• I. 39. w See Judgmbkt. 



§ 6. Secondary Emphasis : position of voords occurring in ttoo 

clauses, 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
after a pause. 

For instance, just after an apposition clause that belongs to the subject. lu 
fact, the beginning or end of vay group qf tDordt is a slightly emphatic 
position. 



S44 SECOKDART EMPHASIS. [§ 6. 43-45. 

I. Oratoris nomen apud antiquos in GnscU | xniyori qnadam vel copla, vel 
gloriA floruit C— 2. CcBlius talis tribunus piebia fuit, ut nemo contra 
dTium perditonim popularem turbttUntamqiu denuntiam | a senatu et a 
bononun cauaft ateterit libentius. C. 

48. A word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. • 

1. Hostea^ ubi primum nostroa equitea conapezerunt, impetu fiicto, celeiiter 
noatroa perturbaverant. Gib*.— 2. Quein, ut barbari incendium efibgiase 
Tidamnt, telia eminua miaaiB, inter&cenmt. Nep, 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, even 
when it Is Tiof the aubject of the principal sentence alao. 

1. Hie etai ciimine Pario est accusatua, tamen alia fiut canaa damnationia. 

Nep, — 2, iZomampoatquam CarthagLnem venerunt ^tum ex Gartha- 

giniensibua unus, Ac, 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen. 
lence by the proper case of is, ea, id. 

1. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibali apud eum exsulanti depugnari placeret, 
negabat ae audSre. ( When Hannibal, who wu residing at an exile wUh 

King Pruaiaa, withed, Ac, he «aio{— ^.) C— 2. BoioB, petentibua 

jEduis, quod egregii virtute erant cogniti, ut in finibua suis collocarent 
concessit. Cos. 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii* had sued for peacey they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does' this, he will endanger his reputation, Dio- 
nysius* having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone*to 
bring me into odium. Could"* my favouriiey your connection,* 
Rutilius, upon hearing this* (i^Z.) almost die with laughter? 
When your fa vourite^ Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilius,^ c' t h e latter u s ed to get an appetite by walking 
(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he • used to devour litera- 
ture with ©that wonderful^ person' Dionysius. . 

** Shall have done. V «Df. Ptl. 18. «q^i». < Abl. AbsoL 
> apud qvem devenari, to stay with any body for a time as a gueat * hmne 
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§ 7. On the position cf Sum. 

46. Sumy as the mere logical copula, stands either between the 
subject and predicate, or after them both. 

Homo est mortalis : or homo mortalis est 

47. Sum, when it precedes both subject and predicate, is more 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [=s 
* exists ;' * there is/] 

Est homo mortalis i^oai U undovbtedly mortal). 

In tMt nteeste the * eif ' is emphatic ( = * it abaohddy neeeasary .•*) or * mud di- 

faUibly: 
1. Non vident id se cupere, quod fugitiyo allcui aut gladiator! concedi aU 

ruee$9e, C— 2. Se esse tertium ilium Goraelium, ad quern regnum hiuua 

urbis perrenire easei neccMse, C. 

48. Sum, when unemphatic, should generally be placed after 
an emphatic word. 

Hence is it not placed after enhrit mdemf &c., except when it is em- 
phatic. 
1. Postquam divitiae honori esse coBpere, &c. C. — 2. Haec conficta aibitror a 
poetis ease, C.~3. Ut a te paulo eat ante dictum. C. — 4. Natura est ipsa 
iabricata. C— 5. In eoque colendo sita vitas eat honestas omnia. C. 

49. On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 
verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existence, 
such as credo, nego, ajo, volo, veto.^ 

1. Is igitur versum in oratione vetaJt eaae. C— 2. Defensum neget eaae. C— 
3. Quos equidem credo eaae, &c C.—4. Ut socios honore auctiores velU 
eaae. C. 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 
kyperdissyUable participle ; the participle often standing at the 
end of its clause. 

Abs te eaae Uberataa: per te eaae recreataa; latrocinia eaae depuUa: ea^ 
adepioa : operam eaae ponendam (but, prorogatua eaae videatur) — all in a 
small portion of one letter (Epp, ad Quint. Frdtr. lib. L 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after its parti- 
ciple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam parlua eat. C— 2 
Quae tamen (ut in mails) acerbitati atiteporunda eat, C. 

1 By no means always s onmiratione toeare^ ut eaaa t^nam beatissimos velfe 
Bpp. ad QtOnt. Fratr. Ub. i. I. 



M6 PB0N017NS. [§ 8. 52-55> 

Exercise 10. 

52. Dionysius, who says that virtue is not jjroductive of pleom 
sure, is blamed* by many. Caius denies that gain should be 
pursued as a first object. He says that this should be the first 
object with those who are placed over others,* that those who are 
under their command' should be as happy °as possible.* I 
believe that the boy is a liar.' He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first object. All cry^ut, that this very false' man 

* is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 
place no obstacle ^in the way of accomplishing so 
great an object.'' Are you' ^t hen going to feel affronted 9X 
this ? They teach ^ us, that that opinion should be given up, 

^ Ddd. reprehendart. * To be placed over others, praette oIUm. Indie 

* To be under any hodfa command, in cuju» imperio etm. ^ 1. 410. p. 144. 
' mendax^ a^I*. * mendacUBimua. ^ rea. 



1. Tu8B suavissimiB littera 

2. Tuae litteras suavisBlmae 

3. Litteras tuae suavissimaB 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

53. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 
pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 
ration. 

ft 
4. SuavUnimaB tuas litteras 
6. Suavissimae litteras tuas 
6. Litteras suavissimie tne. . 
(a) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 6. should probably be 

preferred. 
(fif) There may be two adjective pronouns and an a^JectiTe t e.g.iuumhoe 

Buburbanum Gymnasium. C D«, Oral. L 1, 21 (eniQ. 
(a) ExampleB qfform Hwhich is the EngUih order) are : in hac nostrft actione 
(C. De Orat. iii. 59) : suis lenissimis postulatis (Cot. B. C. i. 5) : in 
meo gravissimo casu (C. ad JFlam. iv. 6, 1) : in hac prasclaii epistolA (C. 
de JFHn. ii. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by et, ^c., the most usual place of the pronoun 
is after the first adjective. 

Craeeue hk ei eoneretue aer. C. 

Exercise 11, 
W. Do not pester <> t h a t excellent man with your threatening 



§ 9. 56-59.] PRONOUNS. 5247 

letters. He never answered asingle word* to my verykindly 
expressed* letters.^ I cannot but* return some answer to 
your very acceptable letters. Those wrong opinions ^ofyours 
must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it ©the part of a 
Christian to spend all his life in making gain ? You must strive 
to retain' that great reputation ^ofyours. You must take 
care^ lest your so-great reputation should be endangered. No 
obstacle shall be placed by me (°in the way ofaccom- 
plishing) this so great and difficu.i an object.* 
Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this tff^pqpu- 
laritt/^ of mine ? 

Nullum ttnqtuim Mrftum. * humanitrimuM. Df. (1), 18. 

* Pt. I. 75. « cojoin. • See Odiitm. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows the 
adjective. 

Optimns quitque : altissima quusgue flumlna : quinto quoque yerbo. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately after a case of std or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stoicls nto quamqiu rem nomme appellare. C. 

57. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. (b) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(c) For instance, where the quidam means *9ome that Icouldnanu^ * soms 

W6 know of? 
(a) 1. Interim Agyllius quidam Tincula lazavit. iVep.— 2. Sed audio majarem 

quendcan in urbe timorem esse. C, 
(&) Clamor isteindicat esse quoadam cives imperitos, sed non mvUos. C, 
(c) Otium prsBstaturi yidentur, si qmdam homines patientiuB eorum poten- 

tiam ferre potuerint C. 

59. The tile of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 

adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

Ob». Not always t e. g. iUam acerbiasimam Tninistram PrsBtorum avari- 
tie cahimniam. C. Ep, ad Q. PVatr. i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 
iilum. C. Xenophon Socraticus ilU. C. 
. 1. Habetur vir egregius L. PauUus UU, qui, &c. C— 2. Omnis iOa vis et 
quasi flamma oratoris, &e. C— 3. AntSpater iUe SidonlTMif C.--4* Ho^ 
■archus, auditor Panetii UUtu tui C, 



348 PROKOVNS. [^ 9. 60-64. 

60. ANquis in connection with another adjective generally 
takes the second place. ^ 

Bene dicers non habet deftnitqm aliquam > regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or proooun 
with it, aUquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatic ; but (b) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
nence or emphasis. 

*^ Obt, AUquis is emphatic and precedes tlie substantive, when it means 

^Monie at aU evaUs,* * some if not muck:* e. g. qui sedulitatem mali poets 

duxerit aliquo taraen praemio dignam, &c. C. 
(a) 1. Aut de pingendo pietoraliquis diserte dizerit aut scripserit. C. — 2. Si 

hx^fusee rei ratio aliquOf Ac. C. 
(6) 1. Ejus iacti, si non bonam, at aliquam rationem afferre. C.->2. Quid 

milii— tamquam alicui GrtBcuUi* otloBO et loquaei— quflsstiunculam— poni- 

tisl C— 3. Timide tamquam ad a/i^uem scopulum' libidinis, sic tuam 

mentem ad philosophiam appulisti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Obs. Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person: 
e. g. **cumquibus te non tuum judicium, sed temporum vinda cor^junx^ 
runt." C. Fam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, aUi olid in civitates suas dilapsi sunt. L. 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of sui stands for himselft ^c, it 
generally follows the case of sui : but (h) when there is to be 
particular empJiasis on the subject, ipse precedes, and is used in 
the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 
oneself and somebody else. 

(a) I, Deforme est, de se ip^um prasdicare, falsa pnesertim. C— 2. Non egeo 

medicini; me ipse consoler. C.—3. Lentiilum mihi ipsi antepono. C. 
(6) 1. Si quis ipse sibi inimicus est, &c.~2. Ipsi se curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipse follows : si te tpM contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the agent 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is him^selfy opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



1 For ^any other ^* alius ullus is more common (I think) than uHub 
alius: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of * any * or^ other. 
To express it strongly, separate the a4jectives, as : turn ullam rem aliam 
sxtimescena nisi, Ac, C. 

9 In unusaliquis this order should be observed, unless there is anotlier a4j 
(e. g. aliquis unus pluresve), or the alijuis is emphatic. 



^11 72-75. TH£ UELATIVE. 25 J 

Tribttta vix, infoBnua Pompeii quod satis ait, efficiimt. C. 

72. Of Iwo cases of qui, an oblique case precedes a nomi- 
oative. 

Senatus ille, quern quiex regibus constare dixit, unua venun apeciem Ronuad 
aenatila cepit. L. 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunctions 
can go with it but sedy et (before), iamefiy quideiHy que (afler). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Caesar, illud interdum : quod tamen, quum te penitus 
recognovi, timere desino. C. — 2. Horoaitas senum habet aliquid excuaa- 
tionis, non iilius quidem justse, sed qua probari posse yide^ur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as autem, vero, enim, igitur^ 

cannot stand with qui, unless its reference is to something that 

follows. 

1. QtkB auiem secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et quadam eatima- 
tione dignanda docebat. C. — 2, Qui igihir adoIesceDS, nondum tantft 
glorii praeditus, nihil unquam nisi seyeriasime et grayisaime iecerlt, it eft 
exiatimatione, eftque aetate aaltayitl C.->3. Quorum vero patrea ant ma- 
jores allquft glorii praeatiterunt, ii student plerumque eodem in genera 
laudis excellere. C. — 4. Qua ergo ad yitam tuendam pertinent, partim 
aunt in animo, Ac. C. 

Exercise 14. 

[r./. meana that the rel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. v, that tha 
aentence la to be tranalated by the actiye yoioe.] 

75. That opinion^ ^ofyours, which is injurious^ to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,' who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had fied away secretly, 
(r. f.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our Uoes, be 
buried with military honours, (r.f.) Will therefore^ that Lu- 
cilius,! who is prepared for his fatef whatever it may be, fly 
away secretly 1 ('*•/*•) You are therefore* driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our Uves. 
{r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, (a. t>.) 
We have scarcely com* enough* for a month. Let othose 
therefore! who have kept back their com, be fined a sum-of- 
money.3 Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(JuU), will obtain. 

• Ladere. 8 Say : * which may be esoofi^ f o r (*ii»') a m o n t h.' • Sea 

sxaBiple(71) ^pecimio. abL 



i52 niTBRBOGATIVBS. PREPOSITIONS. [§ 12, 13. 76-79* 

§ 12. Interrogatives. 

76. (a) Interrogatives, except ne, take the first place in aa indi« 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (h) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 

the principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the first 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Quisritur, cur doctissimi homines de tnazimis rebus dissentiant. C. 
(6) 1. Dii uirum sint, necne sint, qusBritur. C. — 2. Quid? AUxandnan 
PAer«um9ttoaiiimo vizissearbitramur? C 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearly* thewholeheaven* filled' with 
the human race ? But whether thesenumbers* are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.' When Socrates* 
was asked,^ whether he did not think Archelaus,* the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him.' What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica^ 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake (b)? I wish to 
remark'' ° h e r e , what' a calamity over-confidence* usually*" is. 

1 Ramshorn says : compleref to fill completely ; implere, to fill what is hollow 
empty ; oppUre^ to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surface by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : plenum quod ett ad saHetaUm dieUur eo mp Utum, 
expUtum: r tpletum eBt^quod exhaustum erat^ utfosaa: applet U9 ad tu* 
perficUnii refcrtu9tdiffertu»t e onfertus adtpaHuminteriwperHMni. 
^ex. * deinceps. < * Socrates, when it had been inquired of him ' {mij.), 
Ac, qtuerere ex aliquo, < coUoqui cum d^iquo, < UHcenns, adj.- 

ilriminenm bdow. ^ lAbet mUrpanere. 8 q. (i)/2L Df. (1), 50. 

* nimiajiditcia, >" * is wont to be.' 



§ 13. PreposiUans, 

79. Prepositions (except versus and tenus) generally stand be- 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
stantive, when either of them is emphatic, (b) When the attrib- 
utive is a rel. pron., the ^reposition generally stands between the • 
pron. and its substantivt 
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Exercise 12. 

[<The ^famous,' 'the °greaV ^c., to be translated by UU.] 
65. I far prefer* this suburban gymnasium o o f yours (53, fl) 
to the o famous Academy and LycsBum. Every body loves 
himself.' Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always' the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liar^ praise is due.^ Does it ^ t h e n become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you' dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the ^ g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what* was the opinion of that god ^^ o f mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus ^ o f yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended' ^the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some^ corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round {ah X ha). Do 
you ° t h e n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made^ of* certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion,^" but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's^ diligence with some reward^ if not a great 

o n e . ' * Do you <> t h e n compare me to some Scythian (61, h) ? 

Isit°then like a philosopher*' to defend pugnaciously some 

doubtful opinion <^or other? 

1 Lmgt anUponere, » I. 363. Begin with ipse. ^ I. 399, b. 

* peculiar, propriut. To be due, dtberL ^ quisnam, < to attend a person's 
lectures, audire aliquan. Turn the verb into the passive, * was heard by him* 

1 padam, ^ efficere, •&r. i<^ * no nature compelling.' "if 
with no (fum) great, yet (oQ with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, b.) ^ Say : 
'of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative. 

66. (a) The relative (except when if refers to w, ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent : (h) the place of the 
antecedent being ollen determined with this view. 

(a) Xerxem per literas certiorem fecit id agi, ut pons, qtum UU in Hellesponto 

fecerat, dlssolveretur. Nep. 
iff) Bellum grave et periculosum vestris vectigalibus atque sociis a duobns 

potenUssimis regibus Infertur, MUhr^ate est THgrane; quorum alter, Ac. 

C. 
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67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to ^ ss 
the demonstr. u, with et, nam, igitur, autem, &c. 

68. Appositions, and even singld adjectives (especially super. 

latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 

generally placed in that clause. 

Hence * the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house ' would 
be : Epaminondas, cujus ceUberrimi imperatoris in domo, &c. * The im- 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired,' gloria, quam immortalem Graeci 
retulerunt. So: *a eUy tohich,^ que urbs, &c. — *the city hejret visited,* 
quam urbem primam adlit. — * an opimonwhidif* quae sententia, &c,, {ctiy 
and opinion being in appontum to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. 

• 

69. In the same year Cumae, a city* which* the Greeks were 

then in possession of/ is taken by the Campanians. The Amanus 

divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of ©our 

constsuit' enemies.* I hope that you will' recover from the very 

severe disease, with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 

you will' keep the many* and very beautiful* promises, which you 

made me. The very great* and beautiful* reward, with which I 

have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 

goras of Cyme,' who had dared to export com in a famine,^ 

was scourged' with rods.' 

1 To be in possession of, temre, 8 Constant, «empt^emu«: to end the 

•entenoe. ^fore u/ . . . < mirifice. ' Cymeeu*. ' virgie cmdL 



§ 11. The Relative continued, 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by ille and a relative 
clause, it is often placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
so, (h) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative clause. 

(a) Ille, qui in Timeo mundum edificavit Platoniscietft. 
(5) Q,U8B perspicuam omnibuf veritatem continet propotitio, nihil indiget ap- 
probationis. C. 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rel. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of a 
notion that is to be made prominent. 
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(86, S). When he heard this,* he uttered the name of Quinc- 
tilius in a very 'pathetic manner. I will call upon Caius, whom,i 
though I think he will keep his promises, I will nevertheless bind 
by an oath. Do you ^ t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time f Listen to what that 
Caius (of) yours* has done. If Demetrius has an audience, 
it will be all over* with the army. Though Caius* owes his life 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, h) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured ® by them with some* reward.* If therefore (87, h) 
they have derived an^ advantage from my care, let them confer 
some" reward* upon me. 

* Actum ewe de. 



§ 15. Conjunctions. — Autem, enim, igitur, with esse, 

90. O&ff. IgUuTj tamen^ ^gOt deinde^ jynetertcij UaquCf take the first place, 
-when they modify the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, itaque always takes the first place, 
igitur never. 

91. If esse or the siibject begins the sentence, autem, enim, 

igitur, take the second place. 

1. Est enim eff^ctrix multarum et magnarum voluptatum. C.^2. Sunt au- 

tern clariora indicia naturae. C— 3. Id autem est perfectum ofli- 

cium. C. 

92. If the sentence begins with the dedicate or non, num, nemo, 
nihil quis;^ or if esse is emphatic; esse (generally) takes the 
second, and the particle the third place. 



^ Q^i8 enim eatj Ac, occurs 7\ue. iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
sidered is { whether the question or assertion relates to the existence of the 
thing or to its nature, " Q,uo minus recte dicatur quid enim est, nihil enim 
eaty nulla obstdt ratio. — Dlscrimen proficiscitur ex naturE verbi eeee, quod, quum 
non plenam significationem prsestet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum mo];| comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi irignificat vere 
esse, exstare^ attrahlt interrogandi particulam. — Q,ui quesrit, quid eat enim? aut 
exspectat responsionem nihUeaaey vel nihil dliud ease; aut anreavere sitf dubitat, 
<^ui interrogat, quid enim est? de certo generef rei quesiit, vel, interrogatlonis 
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1. Diemdum ett enlm quod sentio. C— 2. NikU esi mSan aUttd, qixamobreii\ 
Ac. C— 3. Qtti9 Mt enxm qui, &c. 7—4. iV«mo est igUwr^ quL 

93. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third' 

place, unless it is emphatic ; (J) when they may stand between 

the preposition and its noun. 

(o) JSTx Aoe ^gr»^r iUud efficitnr. C. 

(6) 1. PoH vero SuIIsb vurtoriom (banc consuetudinem) penitas amisimns. 

C. — 2. Herlllus jam piidem est rejectus : poti mim Chry»ippttm non est 

disputatum. C. 

94. Sometimes est follows a preposition and its case, and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Abed est enim interfectutf. C. * 

95. Qiioque, quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw autom, enim, igUur to the third place. 

Ei qwoqiu enim proconsuli imperinm in annum prorogabatur. L, 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem^ arises 
from the affection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in UJnque persuade esse te quidem mifd carisstmumy sed 
multo fore cariorem, si^ &6., the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word, with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

Non video autem, Ac. Num vit igUur audlre, Ac. 1 

98. The post-posiUve conjunctions may separate a prsenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjuran* 

dum, pleUscitum. 

1. L. quidem PhiUpptu gloriari eolebat C— 2. Hem veto pvhUeam.—S 
JuritqvLejurandL--^, Rogationlbus, pZe6i«V6 tcitit. 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary^ religion is to men. For 
^me reason must be given of this, as it appears to you at least,* 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 



Ti intenU, non hoc easct vel prorata mhU esae. Nam tota via continetor uno 
verbo qmd.—Koc ad alias quoque formas pertinet, quae verbum est enchtlcuiE 
nomini conjunctum habent." {Hand, 1\trs. ii. 400.) 
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ia) 1. Magnft cum cuii atque diligentU sciipsit C— ^. Roman! Hpratium 
accipiunt eo majorc cumgaudio^ quo prope metum res fuerat. 

(6) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place 2 
e. g. quSf^ re; qiutmab rem: ed de cauad, 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre- 
position often follows it. 

1. Senatus, quo9 ad soleret, referendum censuit. C. — 2. Homo disertus non 
intelli^t eom, qtum contra dicit, laudari a se, Ac C— 3. Socii putandl 
sunt, quo8 inter res communicata est. C. — 4. Res, qud de agltur. C. 

81. Cum is always appended to me, te, se, nobut, vobis^ qtd 

(= quo) : and also to quo, qudy guihus^ when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

1. Maximo cavendum est, ut eos, ^tdbutcum sermonem conferimus, et 
yereri et diligere videamur. C,—2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) qud 
nihU recte fieri, nihil considerate potest. C— 3. Noli adversum eos me 
yeUe ducere, cum quibus (ppp. to adversum eos^ ne contra te anna 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Ncp. 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essenttn tuum cuique tribuendo. C — 2, Honors 
digni cum ignominid dignis non sunt comparand!. C 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
verOy auiem, tamen, quidem, §nim. 

1. Sensim hanc consuetudinem et dlsciplinam jam antea minuebamus; po«f 
vero Sulls victoriam penitus amisimus. C. — 2. So : jio$t auUm Alexan- 
dri mortem. Nep. — ^3. Poat enim Chrysippum. C 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

by the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure^ 

beseech, implore being omitted. 

Nolite, judices, per yoBfortunas^ per liberos vestros, inimicis meis, lis prsB- 
sertim quos ego pro vestrl salute suscepi, dare Istitiam. C 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you {pL) to deliberate" 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever* it shall seem 
og o o d to you. A s t o • him, in whose o h a n d s * all* power* 
i8olodged,Isee nothing to fear.* Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apt^scholar in ^receiving* this nerveless' 
and effeminate' opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodidn || 
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averted that to be without pain is the summuin bonum. They fix 
a certain limit,* beyond which, ©they say, we ought not to 
advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions, ^'^ nor in 
those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power '^ wont to 
arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly** required: 
for to what expenses that matter'' has already advanced, you see 
in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out for Sicily : 
a matteri concerning which I have || fished ou^ agreat deal>^ 
from Hortensius. 

^ Fe^im with Bubj. (u< omitted). > The simple relative. ^ de. 

* To be In any bod^r^s hands, penes aliquem east. . Df. (1), 106. * ad 

aliquid satis cbciUm se pradfire, ^ encrvaius, ^ multdnris. 9 fn^ 

dvmadkibire, ^^ constUuere rempublicam. ^^ dicendL ^ recU, 

1* res. 1* multa. 



§ 14. CofijuncUons. 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of *the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
tfy ac, afque ; vely atU ; sed ; at, verum ; nam, namque, etemm ; 
qicamobrem, quapropter ; ita, itaque, sic, dsc. 

1. Id Hit ut audivit, domum reverti noluit. Nep,—2, Bwc si paucos puta^ 
tis affines esse, yehementer OTatis.— 3. CcmmefntariosquosdamArisioUhM 
veni ut auferrem. C. — {So in subordinaU sentences.) 4. Atilius Regulua 

serUeiUiam ne diceret, recusavit. C— 5. Grorgie Leontino tantua 

honos habitus est a Gnecis, soli vt ex omnibus Delphis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Itaqucy si aut reqoietem natura non quereret, aut earn posset aM quadam 
ratione consequi, facile pateremur. C. 

88. Quam {how) with an adjective is often separated froift the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

U; credam ita esse, quam est id exigman? C. 

Exercise 17. 

89. When he' heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest, I an* 
come to recompense you with some reward, if not a great <> o n a 
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not reached I I approve of that :^ for there is nothing from whioh 
you can derive greater advantage. Be of good" courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there- 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm" a mind" there is need of; for o w e must 
take the ?ielm of the state. For who is there who denies, that yon 
both sit at the helm, as the saying is, and above all others' 
watch over* the state ? o W e waver'' and change o o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that :^ for there is no rapidity' which can come-into- 
competition* with that*® of the mind. 

1 To be salutary, sakUi ease ^ quidem. > knido id quidem. 

* ammus, ^ unum ex omnibus maxime, * prospicere with dat. 

T labare. ^ ceUritas. 9 ccmtendere. i° The subst. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Non. Hand. 

100. (a) iVon (or Aflttd) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. (h) Non (Jiaud) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergo^ 
igitur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. Non paranda nobis solum sapientia sed frumda etlam. C— 2. Oti\ 

fructus est rum contentio atiimi, sed relaxatio. C. 
(6) Non igUur de improbo, sed de callide improbo quierimus. C. 
(c) Noi\ jam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo Ulyssi tribuiatei 

Homerus, nisi jam turn honos eaaet eloquentise. C. 

i 102. Non (hand) may also take the first place, when the denial 

is to be verj' emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

1. Non ego jam Epaminondse, non Leonids mortem hiy'us morti antepono. 
C— 2. Quid bestis 1 non pro suo partu ita propugnant, ut vulnera red' 
pianfj C. 

103. The place of non in the case of e^, &c., with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with infin.) is next before est or the 
auxiliary verb (when there is no antithesis). 
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1. HI ynm, qvoniam libere non licei, tadto rogant, Ac C— 2. Regulo non 
fitU Jupiter metuendus, ne, Ac. C,-^When there ia antUkeeia^ Hit non 
jfreeedeB the antUheHcal vord.i 3. Non modo-^non detenitas, sed— 
concitatUB est. — 4. Hanc epistolam cur non adntU velim, causa nnlla 
est. C. 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate (esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or quL 

1. Jove tonante cum populo agi non est fas. C. — 2. Nihilist, quod Dana 
efficere non possit. C— 3. Nihil est enim, quod non alicubi esse cogatnr. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. P should not have risked all* my fortunes,' unless I had 
made you take an oath in words prescribed by me. V should not 
have been banished, unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° too richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. Whdt therefore ©did Caius°do? did 
not* he' receive from you the reward of his crimes ?' I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises. I know that 
you favour me : 1 will not therefore bind you by an oath, Caius 
would not have fallen into so great* a calamity' unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

1 Say : * for my so-great labour.' » Ask the question with non^ which is 

often used for nonne in vehement interrogations. ? See Dcki. ddiOum, 



§ 17. Comparativesy SfC, 

106. In comparisons with quam^ both the substantives connected 
py quam often precede the comparative. 

I. Adventus hostium fuit agrUi qudm wrW, terribilior. L.— 2. Maris eubita 
temvp^toMi quam ariie promsaf terret navigantes vehemenHtu. C, — 3. Ex 
multis judicari potest virtutU esse, quam tetatia^ cursum cderiorem, C— 
4. ThemUtocUM nomeny quam iSb^iff, est i^^u^/riua. C. — 5. Pompejasftiit 
rettHuendi met, quam retinendi, studioaior, C.-^. Pacere^ quam aonor^ 
▼uhiera/ialitt* est. Q. 



( 17. 107-112. coMPASixnmiy ktc. 360 

107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sMtence. 

Qnum in omnibus cauds gravibua, C C^Mor, initio dicendi commoyeri ao- 
leam vehementiuB. C. 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed by an tn/Sn. or «tc, i/a, dsc. 

1. To, mqwt, Appi, tuumque caput, Ac. £(.—2. Hoc te nno quo powuni| aU^ 
modo, fillia, in libertatem vindico. L, 

100. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 
110. So with ut ait; ut narrat ; dec, the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

1. Sed dam palato quid sit optimum judicat, cceli, palatum («/ ait Enidiu) 
non suspezit. C— 2. Pacideianus aliquis lioc animo, utnarrai LucQiuB, 
Ac 

111: So mihi crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor, putOy 
existimOy (all four with or without ut,) quaso, ohsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mihi eredcj sed jam scripseram. C— 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romanis, remigravit Romam, lU opinor, L. Gotti et L. Torquato Coss.^ 
3. Nolite, obMecro vo9, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
ille ipse discessus. C 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no means tmeommon in Cicero : the * believe* is 
then emphatic. ThtUy Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede mihi, subdubi- 
tabam. — Cie. ad AU. xiv. 5, 2. Credt may then stand at the head of its 
clause ; as, Crede, igiturmih i, Planee, omnea, Ac. — Cic. Fam. z. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie ©it. « M y return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself.* Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
^11 fied to ^their camp in more complete disorder than the 
JQdui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes^ a harder ^thing to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through your fingers.* These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your fingers.^ Terrour 
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as EnniusBays, banishes' all* wisdom* from my mind. Separate^ 
yourself at length,* 1 beseech ^'you, from those, with whom not 
your oo w n judgment, but the circumstances of the times have 
united' you. 

1 Rarius tnUrchofi, qaam nonmmquam eise memento. ^ See Havd. 

* ^nidmihies animo9xpeetor<$re. For ex onlmo others read cjwnlnMte 
Tenor, vaoor, < 9^mga% « attfuamiff. * eoii^iiii^irt. 



EXPLANATION OF MARKS, &c- 



Words in [ ] are to be omitted in translation.' 

a Words in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head of 

their clause. If the word that follows il is not in italics, the mark applies 

to that word only. 
* This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 

the Extracts from the ' Antibarbarus,' appended to the yolune. 
: This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 

whole or part of that which stands before it in English, 
t This mark^neans, that the aOive Toice is to be turned into the paamvej or vict 

Numerals followed by i curve refinr to the Cautions at the end of the yolume. 

Numerals without a curve refer to the Differences of Idiom at the end of the 
volume. 

C. and D£. refer, respectively, to the Cautions and Differences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 

V. M refer to the Vermu Memtmale* at the end of the volume. 

M. L. refer to the Memorial IAmm at the end of the volume. 

O" Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the * Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 

J^ Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the lUeral tran^ 
latlon of the Latin to be used. 



1 in the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ^ prefixed to 
words in npactd printing. 



• PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



II. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

(Oft connecting propositions by the relative pronoun, where in 
English we should use a demonstrative.) 

1. PiiOPOSiTiONS are in Latin often connected by the relative 
quiy qua, quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, &o., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et praetor pedfl||ribu8 exercitibus prsBfait, et prsefectus classis res 

magnas mari gessit. Q,ua» 6b cauaas ( = atque ob eaa cau&as, < and 
far these reaaon**) precipuus ei honos est habitus. 
(&) Namque omnibus unus insulis pnefuit. In gud ( = nam in ed) po- 
testate Pheras cepit, coloniamque Lacedsemoniorum. {Nep. Iz. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem- 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, atUem, igiiur ; or even nam, tamen, sed, 
vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative hie, ille, or even if there would be any emphasis 
on < is,' the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic, e. g. itaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimi- 
rum, &c. 

4. Whether t* should be retained, or this construction with the relative used, 

depends on various considerations. Thus in Cic. Gluent. 7 : PoHremo 
uni», qui erai rdiquuB DinecB JUiut Cn. Magiua est mortuua. Is fecit 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianlcum. Here the 'w' is retained 
because a qui had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qm very often precedes 
a quwn, postquam, ut, uln. 
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6* Reddita indusaruiii ex spelunci bourn vox Herculem coxwertit. Q^em 
quum Tadentem ad speluncam Cacus vi prohibere conatus esset, ictus 
clav& fidem pastorum nequidquam invocans morte occubuit {Lav.) 

7. When an Cnglish relative clause is followed by .a subordi- 
nate clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this stibordinate 
clause (which then stands first), and either < is ' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

d. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {uilum I should have spoken to), {if I had seen Mm).' 
In Latin this would be : 

* A man {yehom if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).' ' 

(5) < A man by rohoot treachery I should have been ruined, t^ I had not dis* 
covered U in time.' 
In Latin : 

* A man {uhose treachery if I had not discovered in time), (I should have 

been ruined by i£).* 
(c) Thus instead of 

* Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adept! sunt icQ fugitivo Idicui aut 

gladiatori concedi sit necesse,' 
A Roman would have written : 
'Non vident id ee cupere, {quod H adept! |pnt) fugitivo alicuiaut gladia- 
tori concedi sit necesse.' {Ck,) 

9. Hence never write qui, quum is, &c., qui, quum efus^ &C.9 

quif quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quum — / cujtut quum — ; cm quum^ 

dsc. So not qui, si ejus, dz;c., but cujus si, dz;c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part I. 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ° a m a n who, if Jus life had been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, o a m a n who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,*> would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, o a m a n who, if fate had kept* him alive ^ for a 
longer © time, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely,** would have subdued the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin of* all his fellow-citizens,' by whom he 
was slain* because he wished to save them.- I have very often 
read that there is no evili" in death, o for that if any sense remains 
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after it,i it ought to be considered immortality rather than death. 
The powerJ of conscience is great, and those who neglect it, be. 
tray^ themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrine* both of duty 
and of morality ;" those ^therefore who profess it seem to me 
to support a very important character." King Eucratides reduced 
India under his dominion,' but when he w«is returning thence,p 
was slain on his march by his son. 

* WoBLD should not be translated by mundits except when the meaning ii 
vnieerse. When the earth or its countries are meant, orbis terrts or terrarum 
should be used ; the latter especially when there is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you use contingit^ or accidU 7 ^ reservare. d immaiwre. 
•perdere, ( cans. s D5d. interficerc. h Part I. 161, 06#., and 
end of 162^ i ' in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it i^ing 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). J via, k indicare. Express 
both ipse and suus. Pt. I. 368. i dtsdplina. » Say, ' of living welL' 
■ permmam stistinere, " in potestatem redigere, P Use rd. adverb. — ct 
redpertm 



{On Rhetorical Figures.) 

1. Geminatio, or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) CruXy crux inquam misero et aerumnoso parabatur. (C.) 

2. Repetitio (ijiavatpoQci), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the same word. 

(a) NihUne te noctumam prsBsidium Palatii, nihil urbis vigiliaB, nihil timor 
populi, nihU consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senatiis locus, ni^iZ horum ora vultusque moverunt 7 (C.) 

3. Conversio (aniiTigoq)ri\ when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigilice nihil te moverunt, timor populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, &c, 

4. Complexio is when several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(a) Qttts legem tulit 7 RuUus, Qui* majorem partem populi suffragiispro- 
hibuitl RvUus, Quw comitiis praefuitl RvJlus. Qww decemviroa 
qnofl voluit renuntiavit 9 RuUua, (C.) 

5. TraducUo, when a word occurrirfg in a clause, occurs again 
(intentionally and as an ornament) in one or more subsequent 
clai?«ea. ^2 
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(a) Eum lu hominan appellas, qui si fuisset homoy nunquam tarn qrudelitei 
vitam hominia petisset. 

(b) etui nihil habet in vUd jucundius vUdy is cum vlrtute vitam non potest 
toUere. (C.) 

6. Polysyndeton {TtoXvavrdrrov), the using many conjunctions, 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et inimico proderas, e^amicum leedebas, et tibi ipsi non consulebaa. (C) 

7. Annominatio {naQovofiadla) is the antithesis of words of 

nearly the same sound. 

a) — ut eum non facile non modo extra tectum^ sed ne extra Uctum quldem 

quisquam videret. (C.) 
(ft) Hanc reiptiblicsB pesteln non paulisper reprim% sed in perpetuum com- 
« primivolo. (C.) 

(c) Expetenda magis est decemendi ratio, quam deceriandi fortuna. (C.) 

8. ' Ofioiojixaiov, when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes 6(ioiotbXsvtov. — ^Both occur in tne following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Yicit pudorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C.) 

9. 'laontoXov, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length, 
(a) Alii fortuna felicitatem dedit: huic industria virtutem compaiavit 

10. 'Avtl&sTov (antithesis) requires this equality tf length in the 
antithetical portions. 

(a, Est igitur hacc, judices, non scrip ta sed nata lex ; quam non didicimus, 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex natura ips& arripuimus, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non docti, sed facti, non imbuti, sed instituti sumitf ut, 
Ac. (C.) 

11. Commutatio (avrtfittajiolri) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Quia stultus es, ea re taces; non tamen quia taces, e& re stultus es: si 
poem'a loquens pictura est, pictura taciturn poem* debet esse. 

13. Regressio {mavodog) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris peritissimus Crassus, juris peritorum eloquentisak* 
raus ScsBvola haberetur. (C.) 

13. Gradaiio (xXlfiai) is the mounting up as it were from one 

word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

• (a) Xmpsrium 6r8BCi8B fuit penes Athenienses; At^eQl^iiiium potiti tsnT 
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Spartiate; Spartiatas aaperavere Thebanij Thebanoi Maeedttnes vice- 
nmt, qui imperium GneciaB brevi tempore ac[junxenmt AaiaBi bello sub- 
actam. {Ad Herenn,) 

14. 'Artwrid/wtiaiq is the purposely breaking off the discourse, 
and suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De nostro enim omnium— non audeo totum dicere. (C.) 

15. Dissoludo (affvvdstw), the omission of the copulative con- 
•unction. 

(a) Qui indicabantur, eos Vocari, cuBtodiri, ad senatum adduci juaait. (C.) 

16. Correctio (iTtaro^ciifng) is the correcting an expression pre 
viously used. 

, (a) Hie tamen vlvit. Vivit? immo vero etiam in Senatum venlt (C.) 

17. DuUtaiio is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tu istud ausus es dicere, homo omnium mortalium — ^nam quo te digno 
moribus tuis appellem nomine? (C.) (Here is also oposioptM.) 

Exercise 2. {On Rhetorical Figures,) 

(jAiteris deUcior.) 

[Geminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* me, 
. [Repetitio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man* from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration* of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my. old age.* 
[CoNVERSio.] Literature delights. us with the most dignified' 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new;' 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [CoM- 
PLEXio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who ia 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Traductio.] What 
do you mean? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
°what is the foundation (p7.) of ^all literature? [Polysyn- 
deton.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. \^O^i.mix(axov, ofioioiiUvtw.'] Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound by the chains of lust ? \^Awxl^iJW,'] Do you, who say 
that you are delighted with literature, callow yourself to l)e ep 
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tangled by pleasure? I'dnifAnaPol^.] I do not cultivate 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
it because I cultivate it. [Gradatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning ^has acquired for 
md glory : glory °has drawn upon me envy and malevolenl 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you chaise 
me' with this, o a m a n who have never in my life pursued* any 

thing but virtue and learning? — What you have pursued r> 

but I am silenty lest I should seem lo have brought against 
you a railing-accusadon.^ ['AoMsjop.'] What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ° and 
comforts oa m a n . [Corbectio.] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights ? nay,* it comforts me, and affords me my only 
refuge fromJ these annoyances of my laborious life ! . [Dubitatio.] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

» obleetare. Camp, Diki. obUctaiio, b Dod. puer, « 359. dDpd, 

veiua (2). • honeatUHmus, f * of new things.' Should ' things * be ex- 

pressed 1 C. 5. » erpetere, 483, (2). h eonticium facere. » iiMM 

vero. J ' amongst.' 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells o us in his b o o k o n A 1 1 i c a •, that the Athenians, 
having been praised** by Pindar in one of his Odes*, set 
so high a value** upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 
poet, that they not only' sent him many presents in return* foi 
it, but also raised »» a statue* to his honour*^ at Athens. No 
wonder*, that in those times»there were many great poets, when*-^ 
those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re- 
ceived * the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded' with 
the most splendid honours. 

* AUicoy orum. b 'because (I. 616) they had been praised.' Since thif 

clause is here quottd" from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb standi 
Why 7 (I. 460, a.) * * in a certain ode * {carmen). When * a certain ' means 

a particular ont that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it shoaM 
be translated by guidam. When certus is so used, it implies that one has good 
reasons for not being more explicit : Quoties ego eum et qttanto cum doUrre vidH 
insolentiam certorum hominum — extimescentcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practical 
rule may be, not to use certus, unless the meaning is, *a certain one^'—you knoa 
vretty veU vhich (or whom) I mMoi.* d < To set a high value on,' magnify 
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''.ere. Adapt this phr.ise to mean, ' so high a value.* • Which pronoun 

Fhould be used for l he ' that ' of celebrity 9 (I. 381, b.) f Not only — but also: 

here simply, et—ct (both — and). s 6b. h To place or erect (a statue), 

simulacrum or statuam ponere, locare, statuere, or (Nep.) constituere. i What 

words express whole-length sculptured images ? With what distinction ? (Dod. 
i^rutgo.) k * to him.* i This imperfect sentence must be completed ; 

* it is not therefore wonderful;* for *that* use *i^* *i. »» 'When.* Does 

the * when * do more than simply date the time 1 (See 1. 489.) a c&facultaU. 

« receix>ed—(md were rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom- 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning rtctwed into the passive voice : this 
must be done by choosing such a phrase as ' to &e loadedf presented, Ac, with 
gifts.' ^honoribus mac tart. (Cic.) On the derivation of this word see 
Part I. "p. 103. (278, a) and note % 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy'* the credit* of Socrates's speech, and cause the 
judges to listen to it with suspicion,** his || accusers* had 
warned them beforehand* to be on their giiarcl,* o telling' them 
that he was very powerful* in speaking, and possessed such'> 
ability I and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ° appeal 
the better. 

a To destroy the credit of any thing; prevent it from being believed ; alieuif 
or alicui reij Jidem derogare or abrogare, b < render it suspected to the 

judges.* ^ Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

axd a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of ^Socra- 
tes^s speech,* — '/ii*acciw«r«,*letitbe: * the accusers of Socrates^* and — 'his 
speech ;' placing ' the accusers of Socrates* first. d To warn beforehand, prte- 
mon;ere. (I. 75.) * To be on one's guard, sCbi cavire, t (1. 460, c, 1.) 

Express a */or.* t 7\>be very powerful, plurimum posse. »» Such, w, 

M, id : repeat it before * dexterity,* calliditas. i vis. 

Exercise 5. 

[(p) prefixed means that the verb is to be turned into a participle : (r) after a 
word, that the rel. pronoun is to be use^.] 

Periboea, or Phylonome,* as others call her, beingrejected 
with disdain,* accused® Tennes to** his father, in exactly* the 
same manner as Phaedra ^ accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in' a chest, ° and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||cametQthe assistance'ofhis innocent grand, 
son; and the chest floated** to the island of » Leucophrys. When • 
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the inhabitnntsoftlio j.^liindoptncdk it (r), and learned what haa 
happened,' ihey not only offered Tcnnes the throne," but even 
named t'.ie island Tentdos a f t e r h i nn . " Nay, they even" wor 
shipped him as a god o a f t e r h i s (p) death. 

» Since it is left doubtful \vhich was her right name, what word should ba 
UBed for * i>r ? * (Pt. I. p. 161, note a.) . b * being rejected and refused.' Take 
the word for ^refuse^* that means to refuse a pleasure^ whether a sinful one or 
not. Dod. negare (end). « Which is the best word for to accuse falsely! 

(I. 201.) d apud. * plane, C. 9. ■ f indudert, implying topui mtOf 

and there shut up, often takes the ace. with in; but also the abl. Antoniu* or- 
maUmin celld ConcordueindusU. — pieneoraiionem in epraiolam inclusii 
mdudtre aliquem in eustodiag. (Gic.) tferrt opem, h dtferri (ad), 

i I. 140. i I. 489. k D6d. apcrire. i rea. » To offer any body 

the throne, deferrt regnum alicuL »* * from (de) his ovni name.* • Nay 

even: quinet. 

Exercise 6. 

When* Ulysses, according to fabulous history,^ might have lived* 
n'ith'* Calypso* in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred' even 
to immortality that* rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) which 
he would [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of » that 
opinion*^ of Teucer's, [that] * every man's* country is" wherever 
he is'' well off.' "* 

* Not, quum Ulysaes^ but Ulysses, quum, &c. I. 489. b « as it is in the 

fables.* « 1. 128, 130. d apvd. * ' Feminines in o (as echo^ 

Calypso, I>ido, Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in As {echus, Didus, Sap- 
phus), the Latin gen. onis being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, oi 
in oni, onem respectively.* (Zumpt.) Ramshom adds, that Caesar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, onis, oni, onem, one. 1 1. 227. f I. 381 (6). 

h rum itafacturus* i I. 441. ' k Dod. senUnJtia, i quisqu€, 

■1.460(a). »L460(6). •* I am weU off,' 6«nc e«< mi«. 

Exercise 7. 

# 

Xenophon has given us a very» sound^ opinion* of Gobryas's, 
and [one] which every day's* experience* confirms/ namely,* 
* that it is more difficult tofind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a great 
manyi men grow insolent,^ and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

» AdmOdum (ad-modum, 'to a degree*) is 'rery* with a4jectiv€s, participles, 
and adverbs. b grams (weighty). e i^q^, sentenHa, a A4J. qm- 
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UdSanuB; but see the next note. * Experimtia in the best prose writers is 

trial: * knowledge gained by experience' is unts, or uaua rerum; reag tempua^ 
&c. [m Tac. also experientia.] Hence expcrientia doed, and the like, should not 
be used, but tempos or rerum nana docet. With rerum uaua the adj. quotidianua^ 
should be left out. [Virgil has * apUma quanta expcrientia parcia,* Geor. 
1. 4.] f * declares to be true.' ' videlicet as the second word, 

k Diff, 93. Dod. invenire. i Dod. plerique, k Jnaoleaeere was used by 

Sallust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better, 
however, to use inaoUntem fieri: aeinaoUnter efftrrt or gerere, &c. (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

(On the Theogony of Hesiod.) 

Of all» the remains^ of Greek literature that are now extant/ 
none in my opinion^ is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although || this^ poem cannot^ be compared to the 
wocks of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,"* and of its particular portiona,^ or in the va* 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and thatk [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this ground* it 
appears even to deserve the preference"^ over those poems." 

h*AU — ichdck* is expressed strongly by using quotquot instead of the simple 
relative. (For * qf * see 1. 165, h.) b monimurUa, « aupereaae : * now,* 

hodie. d Dod. aenteniia, * Theogoma. ( Relative pron. ff Omit 

* not :' using nequ^—neque with the ablatives. »» argumentum, i re*, pi. 

k I. 385. I cauaa, « * to be to-be-preferred.' part, in dua. ■ Greek 

neuter plurals in a make dat. and abl. in iff, not t&2t«. pbemata, poematum, poe- 
matis (not poematibua). 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by** which he meant, not, as very many* 
subsequent^ [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning'' of the word, * space ' in which 
no matter is contained,^ For he says that * matter ' was not 
created till afterwards^ To Chaos he added a connective'' power, 
because without such a poweri matter would have lain inactive, 
and nothing) would have been created. 

* I. 381, 6. b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus : ' whom do 

you understand (or mean) hy a wise man?' quern tu intdligia (or intelligi via) 
aapientem? « Dod. plerique, d Simply jxwfea. • (See the first 

ttnes of Ovid's Metamorphoses.) t aignifleatio, ' ' which is empty 
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{vaemu) of all matter.' h eopidairit^ fctt. i Where ve repeat the 

sulistantiTe in this way, the Romans (being richer in demonstrative prononna 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally used a pronoun 
bnly. So also when we use another substantive with ^swh^* or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if ' this prince * were 
lued in reference to *AUxander* which had been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word * prince' untranslated, and say 
*fifrhe.' J «nor any thing.* What word for any (thing)'? Pt. I. S 50. 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an int-ricate^ and per. 
pjexed« inquiry, whether the soul remains* (p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death of our bodies is 
also the death of our souls,* Epicurus thinks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrong' that, having so many points of agreement with 
swine,^ he should differ from them in this single respect,^ 

2. The Stoics allow' to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, but not an eternal j one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [thpir own] bodies into others, so that 
he' may perchance'^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war wasi Agamemnon. 

1. *^ Apud, ^ perturbatua. ^ implicatus. ^permcmire, •* whether 
[that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.' 
f ncfat. s * since {quum, I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 
swine.' h * by this one thing.* , 

2. i trUfuere. J Dod. continuus. k Forte is * acddentaUt/^* except after 
M» tiiti, nttm, n2, ecquidj where it is the regular word for * perchanceJ Here use 
fortasse. I 'had been.' 

Exercise 11. 

1. I am well again !• I know for a certainty,^ that I coula 
not find« a beginning'* for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 
to you II than this, or one that you would mxyre desire to receive, * 
[My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which' you cured for 
me« three years ago'> at Ferrara:"* except thati this was [of] a 
milder) [character.] 

2. Accordingly it left mei^ on the eighth day after my seizure,^ 
I was cured not only by medicine," but also by bleeding," by* the 
advice of my [friend] Angelus Justinianus, who not only pre. 
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scribed p for me himself, but also made up^ a great part of the 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. * ConvaleKere, By what tenae should * lam well * be translated 1 b < cer- 
tainly.* Both eerie teio and eerto aeio occur. The difference is thus given by 
Hand: eerie eeio means,' it it eeriam ifuUlknow:^ cerio tcio, * I have a 
certain kmnOedge qf ihe thing eiaied,' Which should be used here 7 « Dod. 
invenire. Aprincipium. * more wished (opto/ittf) by you.' ( quaHe, 
s * drove away from me,'febrim abigere^ diteuiere, h Ferraria. i niei 
quocL J < Mild,' mUie et remientB, 

2. k ( A fever leaves anybody/ deeedU. (Q : ab aliquo dUeedii. Krebs warns 
against reUquU or deeeruii quern. Doletus quotes a febre relinqui from Cic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage, i 'After it had seized me,' eorripere, (Pt. 
I. p. 114, 310, note ■.) » meefieomaifo, pi. ■ miano sof^icsnit. « cle. 
p (To prescribe' (of a physician), remtdia^mediixmuntay Ac, pr«Krt6er«, pr^ 
cipere (CeU,) ; preBscribere^ or morbopropanere (Nep,), « Muretus uses conflcere 
ac eoncinnare {of to/ueh the latter is not found in Cicero) ; better parare (Cic). 
Columella has componere^ Curtius inpoculo dihure^ which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation.* 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it was the general opimon,*^ that a brave man should^ 
die by his own handg* rather than endure** any* great and bitter 
evil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion' was false ; [and] 

, assertedjff that they who acted thus, far from being considered 
brave, should be looked-upon^ as cowards,' and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. -For such men prove J that they are not able to endure what 

they fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity,^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. Nowi this argues effeminacy,™ 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1. » *it was commonly (vulgo) believed.' b I. 191. « *To die by one's 
own hands,' neccm or mortem eibi eoneciacere^ mortem or vim mbi inferre ; mantu 
nbiaferrey^cf dDdd.ferre: choose the verb that means Uo endure 

heroically.' * I. 392. r < that that opinion of men.' ' pronuntiare* 

h 'were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to-be-considered 
cowards,' &c H^ Non modo is sometimes used for non modo non^ but only 



* Scribon. Larg. has temperare. 

t f^ 8t interjicerey ee ocddtrey are generally rejected ; but they do occur, though 
less commonly, (1) aeipsum interfieere (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Pam. 4, 12, 
2) : Craaeum euapte manu interfectum, Cic. Or. 3, 3, 10 ; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, se 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) QuinUl. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost oraUoD 
it Cicero's, cum ipse aese conaretur occidere, {Krebe.) 

12* 
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F»heii the ^dUowing clauae Is negatiire, or equivalent to a negatiye, and botk 
' bnaea have a common verb expressed in the second. Thus 
Not only not bat not even ; oTy but scarcely. 

iwtdvix, 
ilhoald the *fia<' be inserted or omitted here? i igncoDua. (Ddd. p. 234, 4.) 

2. J dotirt. This passage in the original is given as a statement by the writer, 
and therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it both 
ways : i. e. first as the writer's opinion, and then as ArietoiU^t view staled b^ 
ike writer^ and therefore in orat. obliq. (See I. 460.) k < and not {neque) 

equal to bearing that calamity,' Ac. Should equal be translated by eequmB, 
tajuaUB^ or par ? (D(kl. esquuM.) i autem. ^ 'an effeminate weakness 

(moflOiet) of souL' 

Exercise 18. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides beings an 
eager^ and diligent imitator of the artifices,' which he perceived*' 
them to have employed* for^ moving* and governing the minds 
of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes^ 
of theirs to his own orations. 

^ ' and not {^^equ£) only was — but also introduced.' b oicer, e sing, 

d t. e, not of any partinUar artifice or artifices, but ind efini / e Zy, s u c h as 
he observed in them. What mood should be used 1 1. 476, 476. " vJti. 

t in, f veraari. h eTUkymema^ atia. 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* new^ about the King of Navarre !*» 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but* nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived.** I (p) re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening,* and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst theniy^ 
who did not declare it as his firm beliefs that, when you' wrote in 
such language f^ the recovery* of this excellent and* religious prince 
must be J quite given up as hopeless,^ 

2. I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a- 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion™ have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f are bom» by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanted but this one"" {affliciion\ to 
see'* those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood ! 

1. * 'sad* and bitter* to us.' (See p. 237, 20.) b Navarra. « '^^cfa 
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although, Ac— yet.' d < To arrivo ' (of a letter), ^ffirrif it being always- 

brougM to the receiver.—* Till.* What mood 1 I. 507, 508. • fieri vesperi 

(yesterday in the evening). f < any (single one) of them.* I. 389, 390, 391. 

r * To declare one's conviction' (or firm belief), riatwrt often with ne or ite. 

Ego auttm Hru vU& dubUoHone Bio otatuo etjudieo, ruminem habui»»ef 

&c. (Cic. de Or. 2, 28. 122; nisi hoe it a atatuiaa6 8,—t6--fadurum.) b ita. 
i taluB. J * that it could not be but that (Diff. 20.) the recovery, Ac* 

k * To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' deplorart quid. — ^the e f f e c t {wuping) 
for the c a u s 6 (a perBttaaion thai the thing ia hopeUaa Ac). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, Ac, does not occur in Cicero or Caesar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use deaperare^ deaperatur qtdd or (seld. in Cic.) da aliquA re. 

2. 1 * with our great evil.' » < how great a blow France, how great [a 

blow] religion, Ac, has received.' ■ Active voice.— ^^Ticftit parltre, • • This 
one thing remained to — France,' Ac 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient* poets, that there are in the ocean cer- 
tain^ islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religious life^ are borne afler their death : that there they dwell 
together^ most delightfully and pleasantly, in a* most beautiful' 
meadow, which is enamelled* with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever brighf^ in that happy region,^ the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature j] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning'' the leaves of the 
trees (p) are softly stirred, i and delight" the ear with the softest 
[possible] murmur. 

*• Dod. antiquua. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in Dod.) should 
be translated thus : * Antiqui aeriptorta means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
in wh/ch they flourished has long been past ; vetereay ifLasmiich as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.' b ^ Certain :' (Ex. 3, c.) 

c aanctc religioaeque vivarc Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
, gathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the writer's. I. 460. 
J inter ae. « I. 393. f WImt fs the proper word for heavHful, as ap- 

plied to objects that please the eight? [I. 212, note v.] t diatinguare, 

properly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon different parts of it. 
hnitet dijpuao lumine ccBlwn. (Lucr.)" i ' there.' J* ' all [things].' 

^JtabeUa,p\. ^ventilare. Ut cum purpureaa ventilat aura comae, 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to aober proee; but as if is a representation of poetical descriptions, thi^ 
IS perhaps permissiMe here. ™ blandiru What ease 7 

Exercise 16. 
1. Ancient aothors arre not agreed* upon the reasons, why thii 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this or that god. For some assert^ 
that the favourite animal of each god was slain* before his altars 
and thus the horse was the victim offered to Mars. And [on the 
other hand] U was not lawful to offer a wild boar to Ventis,^ % be« 
cause that animal*' had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
blood of the animal, :|: which he*' hated : that thus a cock' was 
sacrificed to Night, because that bird seems* to be calling forth 
the day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] inJlicU great injury upon^ the olive- 
tree. 

1. * * ll^e are not agrttd^ non satis convenit inter nos (dealiquH re). See Ex. 
16, note a.) ^ * To assert * is not aeserere. « * that the [animal] which 
was most acceptable (gratus) to each was wont to be slain/ c&c. Relat. clause 
to precede. I. 31. d *and because a wild-boar had, &c. it was not- 
lawful {ruf(u\ that sacrifice should be made {rem diviTiam fieri) to Venus with 
8 wild-boar.' 

2. " * thought,' jnUare. t galhis gaUinaceue. t The verbs seem9— 
infticts express the reasons alleged by the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
cumstance have any effect on the mood 1 If so, why 1 ^ insignUer Uederc 
(Cic. has insigniter dUigere.) ' 

Exercise 17, 

If nothing' is sacred and religious, but what is without orna- 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples; let jewels, images,* 
and^ pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of every 
kind. But if it is an impiety even to entertain such a thought as 
thisj^ let us confess what common-sense** itself in a (393) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is nof^ better employed in any things than 
in the worship of God, nor eloquences better'* than in refining' 
and beautifying philosophy. 

» Dod. imago. Choose the word that means * any plastic work : in opposi- 
tion to tabuUSf pidurce (pictures). b Use the fig. asyndeton. ' in a word,' 
dmiqite! ' votive-offerings,* donario. (Liv.) « * this is impious (n«/arii«) 
even to be thought.* CogUarCj which " denotes the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exist without thinking oj employing itself about something," is 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. d ratio. * negut 
— futgtu. t * any where.* Vsquam follows the same rale as ulluSf I. e. 
stands in negative and virtually negative sentences : alicubiand ttspiam answei 
respectively to aliqids and quispiam; tUnvia to quimSf quUibet. f dieentk 
copia. k preBdarius. i excolerc 
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Exercise 18. 

1. I should never have thought it possible^ that I could derive 
pleasure,^ I wiU not say^ from your^ grief, but from any* [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* must be spoken, I am obliged' to confess, 
that it was most gratifyingJf to me to leam*» from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly' grieved, as soon as J the news of my 
illness^ reached 1 you." 

2. For that grief could not arise frmn any other source,'' than 
from your great* affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard from'^ very many others how distinguished 
you were for learning and virtue,^ I have had no fonder toish'^ 
than to be loved') by '^ you. 

1. * * that it would be ' (that I could derive, Ac.) b < To derive or receive 
pleasure, pain, &c., from any thing,* capere voluptatem, dolorem, &c., ex aliqud 
re. « nonmodo, d I. 389-391. • <the truth' must be trans- 
lated by vera (Urue things '), whenever the meaning is, '10^0^ t» inu^* Urue 
thingaJ If a single thing is meant, the sing, vervm may be used. Veritas is 
* truth,' as an abstract notion. f tuceue eat. I. 604 (1) : take the second 
form. IS gratisrimiu. h 'that (^juod) I learnt.* inteUigerej the notion 
heingt of* being made aware J i vehementer. J I. 612. ^ taJUtudo 
(' state of health *) or infirma valetudo, Gic. has two or three times involitvdo^ 
but the reading is mostly doubtful. i afferri : aUaium esse. » * to 
where you are,' istuc. I. 387. ' 

2. n (from elsewhere,* aliunde. <> eximius. p 'a man of what erudit 
tion and virtue you' were.' •» * nothing has been more desirable {optabilius) 
to me.* ' I. 348. 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the*) dialogue which is entitled* * the first Alci- 
biades,' employed || a witty *» and refined* artifice to check') the 
presumption** of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per- 
suaded himself, toith the characteristic self-confidence of his age,' 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the knotoledge 
that a statesman required,^ Socrates (p) accosted him courteously, 
and hy 'proceeding from one question to another,"^ made it plain 
from his ovm answers,^ that he had as yet obtained) no knowledge* 
of justice and injustice. i 

2. And when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignant 
RS considering" himself to be reproached with ignorance,* Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and assertfedO that he' wa§ 
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not saying any thing whatever'^ of that soit against him, [but] that 
it was Alcibiades himself, who was making the confession'' about 
himself. 

1. * ivMeribi. b urhanua^ which denotes refined and polished wit. 

« elegana. Cicero speaks of an el eg ana jocandi genua: 'to check,' reprt- 
mtre. d Dod. awperbia. * quum. I. 489. r *wliich is wont to be 

the character (ingtnium) of thtft age.' What is the word for age ^^time of 
life?^ f *^ith all those things which. had reference {pertinere) to govern- 

ing tb^ state.' * To govern^* admmiatrare, of a statesman managing it under a 
80' ereign power. i» * by questioning step-by-step ' (paulatim), Q,uintilian 

Has paulatim et(vidicUur)'pedetentim interrog€are, i 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' ' To 
bring any body to that point,' aliqwm ao perducare, td, Ac. * To be plainly es- 
tablished,' aperte tffici {ex). J Dod. trvoenire. k Dod. cognitio. 
I Juatumf injiuhmi : not the abatract j u s t i t i a , but that which is actually iti«^ 
or unjuat in practice. 

2. '^ * because— he thought.' (On the mood after quod, see I. 518.) 

■ * not— any thing whatever,' nihil proraua. • Fateri. Translate *dc- 

fendedy* ^aaaerted^* by the hiatarical preaent. I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued* || the poems of Homer, 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming** [men's] 
ininds with a love of honour'') and worth,*' may be perceived* from 
their having passed^ a law, thaf* every* fifth year, at^ the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none hut Homer,' 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinuni was,^ that laws do indeed enjoin' what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
who, imitating human life, give a copious narratives of brave and 
noble actions, and almost^ place them before [men's] eySs, are 
better calculated^ to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1, * To value highly, magni facere. How must this be modified to express 
*how highly 7' b dignitaa ( = worth, virtue) as in Cic. voluptatem concea- 
auram dignitatiy &c. « exiatimare. ^ I. 75. * I. p. 139, note 
d. ( Express the preposition * m.' The Panathenaic festival, Panaffit-' 
naica (sc. soldmnia). Varr. ff * of him alone out of the whole number of 
poets.' 

2. b ' thus they thought.' i Dod. jvbere. J copioae exponere. k pro- 
pamodum. i apHor (ad aliquid faciendum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedsemonians paid a similar honour* to T}-rtseus. 
For though in general^ they were indisposed* to poetic studies, and 
not«> fond' of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a lato,^ that whenever* an army [of theirs] was drawn up 
for a general engagements^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempt* of death in tkeir 
country's cause, ) :|: by listening to the poems of Tyrtseus. 

2. To iEschylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
afler his (p) death his plays should be * acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet.^ 

1. • *To pay an honour to any body,* Jumarem alieui habgre^ tribuere; honore 
aliquem affUere : not honorem alieiH cxhibere. b ceteroqui ( ss * in other 
respecfs,* * with this exception '). « alienua^ I. p. 77, note y. d ruqiu. 
« Diff. 111. Idiom given for 'donH Wee to,' <&c. r <had appointed by 
law,' Ugt ccnsUtuerc, s * as often as,' quoties. h cum hostibut 
dimicaJtwnu in procindu constUiaaet, i Participle. Should you 
use apemerCf amtemnert^ox deapicerc? (V. M. 5.) J 'for (pro) their 
country.* 

2. k (the plays) *of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets— should be 
♦ acted.' 

Exercise 22. 

(Dreams.) 
« We sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which^ we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes* comes true V^ These are the 
words II of a philosopher (p) who is discussing* the unreality' of 
dreams, and asserting'^ that [even] if some' dreams f are confirmed* 
by the event, it does not follow** from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked uponi as [mere dreams]. For out of J such^ a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever* 
came true<* of what we "{see when we are asleep,^ 

• I. 302. b I. 477. « I. 402. d ' to come true,' evadere, ox 

evenire^ both Cic. ' exagUare^ to discuss a thing repeatedly ; to work a 

point. f vamioM. ' comprobare. h to follow from any thing, ex aliqud 
re effid followed by vi ■: here by ut ne : Pt. I. p. 38, note). » haberu J m/ 
with abL k C. 10. > I. 402. «» perffuietem- 
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Exercise 23. * 

{Semiramis.) 

1. Semiramis is said to have gained a throne^ froin'» a very low* 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious** and clever plan. She 
had by degrees* obtained such influence aver \\king Ninus,' that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to askc 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once^ thrown outi (358) in conversation, 
that there was^*> something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told) her to name^ it openly and fearlessly, 
if whateveri it might be, * I should wish you,' she said, ' to f grant" 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on**^ your throne and ad. 
minister justice'' for but*'^ a single* day: and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just"] as they do youJ'f 

1. • * To gain a throne,' ad regnum pervenire. hex. » humUu 
et abjectuB. d Dod. astiUua, • Dod. pautatim. t < bad 
BO bound (attringere) king Ninus to herself.' r peiere. (See I. 252, 
Remark.) 

2. iialiquando, Unjicere, \jvbtrt, I. 76. ^profiteri, 
I quicquid tandem, ^ tribuere. ^juadicere. ^unus, P *a» 
(qtwnadmodum) they do to you, so {ita) they should obey me.' 

Exercise 2A. 

(^Semiramis continued.) 
The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramis : that such was the 
hinges pleasure ;« that she for that day f was placed over^ them all 
with sovereign authority and power. When (512) the**' day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on**^ the throne in royal pomp.' Vast crowds 
assembled [before her.] She at first, by way of experiments^ issues 
some commands of no great importance,^ ^ 

■ Certus. • dkto audientem essp^ with dat. of person. « * that bo 

it pleased the king.' d prasesae. « imperium, f cuUuSf Im- 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant circumstances of a king's 
sitting in state. • f * A very great concourse {concuratts) takes place.' 
A experiendi cauad, i * commands some things (cux.) of no '>) great 

moment. 
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Exercise 25. 

(Semiramis continued.) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,'' whatever 
she commanded,*' she orders the royal body-guard'^ to arrest* (75) 
the king himself: they arrest him. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To put him to death :^ he is put to death. In this 
manner^ her reign of a day is made perpetuaL^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick, i and whose 
famous) hanging!' gardens were the objects of such admiration,^ 

• < When ' = < as soon as ' (512). What tense and mood ? (514.) b gerio. 

« ' in all things.* With respect to the place of *a^' see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as genercdf not as confined to substantives only. d satellites 
ac stipaiores regii corporis. (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has; siipatores corporis 
constituit eosdem imnistros et satellites potestatis.) * comprekendere. 

f inierjicere, B ita, ^ 'from^J [that] of-a-day (diumus) becomes a 

lasting [one].* Lasting, diutumus : there is a sort of play on the similarity of 
sonnd in diumus and diutumus. This is called Paronomasia^ see above, p. 
264. So non magis amore quam more, (C. Nep.); in ore atque amore, 
(Cic), &c.* i of brick, latericius. ) 1. 381. k penHlis. 

1 * had such admiration.* C. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge *> of eloquence, * thought so 
highly II of PlatOf that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak ♦ Greek, would use no« language but*^^ that'*^ of Plato. 
And then"' Aristotle ! did he not** both lay doji^n* the rules' of 
eloquence better than any other man,« and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

■ 171 primis. b existimator, * non alius. d Nonne is, 

of course, the regular interrogative particle here: but *non is often used 
without 716 in vehement questions— especially questions of appeal.* 
« tradere. f prceceptum. s unus omnium optime. h ' of such (C. 

10.) eloquence.' 
# - 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces* 
In her [followers] such^ a firmness of mind, as« neither** the 
allurements of pleasure (ph), nor the fires' of pain (pL), nor the 
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splendour of riohes, nor obscure and despised' poverty, nor the 
tliirst of honour (jp/.), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shakeif and overthrow^ 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
becausei it is too high for J the power of the winds and tempests to 
reach it .'i' so the mind of philosophers is too loflyi and elevatedi 
to feel those whirlwinds* of desires (p) that rage and battle* 
together* on the ground for .'^> things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. » ^fflcere. i»U,ea,id. (See I. 483 (2)). « C. 9. d Translate 
neither-— nor— nor, by I. 478 (4). •fax (torch). f Dod. epemere. 

f eonveUere^ ' pull violently from its place/ h labefactare. 

2. i propUrea quod : which is stronger than quia or quod only, and gives more 
prominence to the reason assigned. J Diif. .94. k < to arrive thither/ 
eo pervenirc. . 1 Dod. aUuM (i). ^Jlaiue {its). b digladiari, 

• inltr ec. 

Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this. would seem to you an exceedingly'' difficult 
[task]. Consequently,* the Latin** letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed* entirely' faultless,' but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en- 
courage' you therefore to hope with confidence,) and** not to doubt 
but"^ that, under my guidance,'' you will one dayi at.tain" to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accomplishment^ as well as in 
others.'' 

•■ 75. b oppido, « Quo (the relative adverb, instead of the de- 

monstrative eo), with the comparative adj. d < written by you in Latin,' 

Latine. See I. 53, note *. * I. 383. t omni ex parte. f emen- 

datus. h nitidiorea et cultioree. ijvbeo, * I bid you.' J bene, 

k 1. 364. 1 aliquando. » J)q^, incenire. * aUquie, <> 'of thii 

Kind also.' 

Exercise 29. • 

{On a Recovery from Illness.) 

Certainly, when all' my medical- attendants'* asserted-repeat-* 
edly* with one* consent, that there was hardly any hope left of 
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my recavery,^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mind, 

as" to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 

supposed, approaching' death : and asked nothing\^ else' of >* the 

♦Almighty, but") that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 

pardon the errours* of my past life, and, in that separation of body 

and soul, would not'* suffer ine to be tormented either in a greater 

degree or for a longer time) than my strength could bear. 

^mediei, ^dictitare, ^ mmmut. d 'of my escaping,* 

eoadendi. * I. 66. r immvuna. t aliuB. h I. 252, Obs. 

i errata. J * more violently, or longer.* CompanttiyeB of vehemenUr 
and dm. 

Exercise 30. 

(Same subject continued.) 

But I hope that I have been allowed by God to remain in this 
world f*^ that the stains contracted^ in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (jp) I may slight* and reject the 
temptations** of vice (l?/.)} and pursue now at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued' from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you, * again and again, noble Sir^ that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolution^ by 
your example, so you would be kind enoughs to assist me [to do 
so], not only'' by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 
* prayers to God in my behalf.^ 

• * I n have been left by God in this life,* b «To contract a stain/ maeu- 

lam concipere : * to blot it out or efface it,* maculam detere or duere. 
« omittere. d UleQebree, * aaltem jam senex. f C. ' vsr 

darianme. b incUare, i (mimi mti proptmtum. J dignari. 

k »not only— but also,* et-~tt: or in the usual way, rum sobtm—aed etiam. 
I *for me.* 

Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the conjunction 
e at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid,* ingeniously interprets the response** given 
hini by Themis, (p) when he 4.sked by what means* he could 
restore the human race, (p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered ' to throw behind his back the bones 
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of his great mother/ || he (r) made out' [that] || hy the nanne cf 
mother the earth [was meant], and that stones were called* th€ 
bones || in her (r) body, 

** The Ovidian Deucalion.' OvUUantu, ^ aors, . •art, ^iniel 

Ugert. • Suij., as being a thought of DewaUmtC; 

Exercise 32. 

[All men] submit to punishment with a better grace,*^ when^ thoy 
think that they deserve to be punished.® Wherefore Aristotle, in 
his second book on the Art of Rhetoric^* sets-down* this ai^ument 
with others^ among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been don^ 
them, that they' began,"^ and that what** they complain of*') has 
befallen them deservedly. 

*■ * bear II tpWi a more even mind that they should be punished.' b Express 
' €Ul m^n—when,' by quicunque (whosoever). « I. 486 (b). d * On the 

rhetorical art,' r^oriru^. ^ponere, f quoque, ff 'were the firs 

(priori) in ^inflicting injury.' ^ = ' those things which.' 

Exercise 88. 

Soon [afterwards] he fell ill qf*^ a * severe disease, and sufferea 
go much from it^ for two« months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (p) though he f shook off the 
disorder,* it was'*^ but* *^ very slowly indeed^ that he recovered the 
♦bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former*^ health. 

* t^ marbum incidere or cadere, b * was so shaken or oppressed by it ;' 

marbo urgeri^ tenJtari^ qffligi (Cic), cor^ictari (Com. Nep.). * bini, the two 

months being considered as one apace. Bint * extra distributionem sig- 
nificat duOf rum aeparatim^ aed aimul sumpta.* (FhceiolaH.) d I. 

231 . * To shake off a disorder, morbum or vim morbi depdlere, t ad^ 

modum tarde ac lente* ' priaHnua. 

Exercise 84. 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely found 
[any thing] to cavil at,^ much less" to censure. Your judgment 
is correct' and sure: your style elegant and in good Latin.^ 
That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I rejoice the 
more, because* it was*"^ principally'* by my advigei that jouwere 
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persuaded to add this accotnplishmejiU of writing well, to your 
other graces^ of genius and learning. 

» eenauret, b Diff. 108 (I). * To cavil at,* caiumniari, « * mucfc 

less,* rudumj* I. 443. d * and quite {plane) Latin.* • I. 517, note x. 

f * To make buc]^ progress,* tantumprojicere, f I. 516. h potu»imum, 

I. 364. i Use the subst. audor, (See I. 364.) J ' thought that this 

credit (laus) — should be added,* — eonjungert^ as it was to be, not appended to 
*hem, but united with them. k amamaaa. 



Exercise 35. 

As if* my house were turned into an infirmary, •» there are ill 
in it hoth my youngest daughter, and niy two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask* you to defer** your coming,* which 
for''^ many reasons I was so anxiously' expecting, to a time 
more convenient to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March 19.^ 

^ I. 494. b Sen. uses valehtdinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 

Laws is noBocomiumf from voaoKoiteToy, * I. 252. d I. 76. * adventut 

t taniopere, s I. 526, 528. These rules may be given thus :— 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idibus wium : 

Accipiatque dies mensis lux ultima bmoa. 



Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy^ 1 grow^ in writing letters, the more vehe- 
mently do I desire to converse with you, especially since* [we] 
have* innumerable subjects' of conversation.' You will there- 
fore highly gratify both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [that after so] long a time,i during the Easter holidays.) The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shall have^ a bright' fire' in your 
bed-room. 

» I. 407. b Dod. ignavia. • *age makes me.' d I. 489. 

•etM. fargumenhm. ff Gerund. b « will have done [a thing] 

most gratifying,' groHsnmus, i vnUrvaUum, ) ferue Paschale*, 

k * there shall be prepared for you * i focus. 



* * Nedum is rare in Cicero, who generally uses non modo instead of it after 
w—qiddemJ 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far between ;* but they make up fon 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness.* Many parts of them* 
have delighted me, but nothing more than tjie^' affectioD, which 
you not only manifest* to me in my life-time/ but also solemnly* 
promise to manifest** to my [family], when I am gone J 

» * are certainly rare/ ranu qtndern. h compen»are, < tuavUas. 

d ' many [thinga] in them.* * aimorem pr ma tart (to manifeet by sub- 

stantial kindness). r < to me alive.' f 9<mae, h Diff. 2. 

1 * AaU have ceand to be,' 

• Exercise 38. 

As to* my property •» [which is] small* indeed/ but in a iolera 
hly good condition,* let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring/ I am so strong' both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy, •» I seem as if I mights arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :J nor do I feel that I am 
* growing an old man Hyrom any thing^ but"^ my laziness in let- 
ter-writing, i 

^ De, b re» (pL). « modicus. d J. 383. • *but sufficiently 

uninvolved,' aaHa expliaUuB. (So Cic. provincia quam maxvnu apta explica- 
taque.) r ntb tempue vemum. f ' To be strong/ vigire. h apo- 

plexU or apopUxia. i * to be able.* J attingere, k « [from] anv 

other circumstance,* res, i Mn writing letters.' 

Exercise 39, 

Of our [men]' not more than twenty were [either killed or] 
missing^ [afler] all the engagements. But in the castle there wad 
not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 
centurions lost* their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 
of their exertionsf* and the danger they had been tn,«f they counted 
over before*» M arius about thirty thousand arrows* [which had 
been] shot J into the castle, and brought to him the shield^ of the 
centurion Sceeva, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 
holes. J . 

* In such enumerations the possessive adjective is often used, of course in 
agreement, instead of partUive gen., or ex, &c. Caesar, especially, is fond of 
this construction: thus nostri eircUer septuagitUa ceciderunt, (Bell. Civ. 
1 46. b To be [killed or] missing (i. e. lost in any ^^ay), desiderari. 
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• * SvngU ' after general negatives, such as n«7no, nvUua, 'nequt quiuiiuan or 
vUu8, is best translated b]ramnim> = *at all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
strictly to alL Here nemo—omnino. d I, 56, n. * ' when {quum) 

they desired.' (subj.) f labor (sing.). s ^ their danger.' h 'To 

count over (again) before any body,* renumtrart cui. « For military mat- 

ters Cesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Ceesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always places the 
thousands first, then the gen.f and then the number of thousands, that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, miUia passuum decern ; millia hominum drd' 
ter vigvniiy &c. J * To shoot ' (of weapons hurled, as those of the ancients 

were), conjicere. k * the shield being brought (rtferrc), [there] were 

found in it,' &c. i foramen. 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither* M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Veii^ as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened'' their gates; and all,* both inhabitants'* and soldiers, came 
forth* to meet*" Valerius loith their congratulations .-^^ Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'^ the wall. Manlius, being 
brought** before' Valerius, begs to be sent) to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that* he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated! the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished." 

* Veienses b V. M. 7. « universi, d oppidani (inhabitants 
of the town). * exire. i * To meet ' is generally translated by obviam 
with a dat., ire (exire, <ftc.) obviam alicui. f * congratulating.' h deduci. 
iad. ) I. 75. k C. 25. i eonjungere aliquem cum aliqud re, 
" inadumis. 

Exercise 41, 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say' that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from^> the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country-house,^ and a field* of 
certainly* not more than one acre^they** formed an apiary* round 
the whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up^ the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm."^ These^ [brothers, he said] used 
never to make J less, on an average,^ than ten thousand sest^nia 
by] their honey., 

* / have heard you say, is» audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres , 
audivi te dlcentem. b < to whom when a small country-house had been left 
by their father.' « agellua, d gone. • ahearivmt i. e. a system of 
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bee-htyea. t obiepire. f aptMtntm. h Continue this tn obH^u 

narration. i tU perteque ducerent. J ' to make so much by any thine/ 

rteipere {with ace. of the thing) ex. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is no* food [for them] naturally-growing^ [there], the 
owner ought to sow what bees Uke hest:^ such as* roses, wild- 
thyme,* halm,' poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [sweet- 
scented] rush,** lucerne,* and especially cytisus, which is extremely 
good J for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at* the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though" this is best for*''> [their] health, thyme is best with 
reference to the" making of honey. » For ^"^ this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *palmy becauseP the thyme is there good and 
abundant.4 

* * not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b naturalia, « * most follow.' d « Oust arc.^ 
Oba. All the names are to be in the aingular. • serpyUum. t apiastrum. 
f oeimum, b eyperum. i medica (sc. fierba). ) utiHssimua. 

k *from,' ab, i * to the other equinox of autumn.' What is the word for 

* other ' of tieo things 7 » ' as this is best— so thyme,' Ac, ut—aie. » cuL 

• TneUificium. p quod. ^frequens. 

Exercise 43. 
(On the Medical Art,) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is*"> 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist : since** even the 
most uncivilized* nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple<* [remedies] for« the cure^ of wounds and diseases. Among*®) 
the Greeks, || however, it was cultivated considerably' more than 
amongst** other nations : and' [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since i -^sculapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat^ more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its infancy j^ 
was worshipped after his death as a god.^ 

* V. M. II. b siquidem, « imperiiiasimus* ^ promphta (1. e, 

ready at hand). *ad. f aaxUium^ i. e. help against them, whethei 
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whU$ or partial cme, t aliquanto, I, AdZ. bin, with abL Im. 

lutpoUqwiTOf with ntbj. ^patUo, i vulgarit. ■ 'i|nuiX60el?ed 

into the number of the gods.' ree^ 

Exercise 44. 

{Same stihject continued.) 

Afler* [him] || his two sons Podalirius and Machaon, fiill owing 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afforded no^> inconsid- 
erable* service to their comrades.<> But yet Homer has described* 
II them (r) not as having rendered them any' aid againstf pesti- 
lence,^ nor*") the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to curei wounds with the knife J and medicinal appli- 
cations.* From which it [plainly] appears,** that these [were] 
the only branches^ of medicine which" they f attempted ; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author,* that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was^'') from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

» Dtmdt. b < Trojan.* * mediocris, d eommUUorua. • proponeref 
with inf. f The regular words after negatives are quUquam and ullua : but 

ali^i* is sometimes found. According to MatthUe this is : * when the thing 
either reaUy exists, or might be supposed to have existed.' (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use aUquis here : and see I. 160. rtn, with abL b Ddd. lues. i V. 

M. 19. iferrum, , k mediaimentum. i pars. <* Diff. 8 

B < Author ' is never auetor (but seriptor, Ac.) except when, as here, he is our 
auihorUy for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

{Same subject continued.) 

And it is * probable, that (hough there were no remedies^ against 

bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good heaUhf^ on 

account of their good habits* [of life], which neither sloth^ nor 

luxury had corrupted. For* it is'®* these two [vices], which first' 

in Greece, and then*^* amongst*** ourselves, have injuredif [men's] 

constitutions. And consequently,** this complicated* [art of] 

medicine, tohich was unnecessary in former days, and is so now 

amongst other nations,} enables>< hut a very ferp^ of i)s tp reach t\m 

beginning {pL) of pld age. 

13 
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* inter mMa ttuxiUOf followed by gen. b * yet that it generaOy (plemmqiie^i 
feU-to-menSa-lot (contingere) good.' « mores. d D5d. igntafia, 

• nquidem, f prhUf there being oiUy hpo cases mentioned. t ajffUgere : 
' constitutions,' corpora. h V. M. 20. i muUiplex. J < neithei 
necessary in former days- nor amongst ^b) other nations.' In former days: 
oliiii. y. M. 9. k * Enables to reach,' perducU ad^ &e. i viae aliqui. 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force" was besieging troops which had yet 
suffered no loss or disaster,^ they being* [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day* a great number of ships 
arrived from aU parts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 
wind blow from any quarter that was not favourable to some of 
them.^ He,* on the other hand,^ having consumed all the com 
round aboutf^ was in great distress ;j but yet his men'*> bore their 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mindp 
that, after*^ suffering the same [hardships]^ in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance," put an 
end" to a very formidable" war : they rememberedp that, after^^ 
suffering great distress** before Nicomedia, and much greater 
still'' before Mantinium, they gained a victory* over mighty 
nations. 

-" milUum nunurtu. b caput vntegrtB atque incdttmeo. According to Dod. 

incolumia and integer both mean * unhurt and tmtoudied .** integer, opp. to * being 
attacked,* incolumia, to * being wounded.' Dod. salmis. « quum HU. d 69, 1. 1. 

• undique. ( * nor could any wind blow, but {quia) they had a favourable 
course from some quarter {pars).* * Could* should be the imperfect, as it is an 
expression of a repeaied possibility. ? ipse. h aviem. ifar and wide, 
] angustiae (a * strait'), pi. k < these things.' (See I. 24,) » See I. 24. 
n> patientia. » conjicere. « maximus. P I. p. 72, note q, « inopia 
(distress for provisions). ' V. M. 21. • »To gain a victory,' victorem 
or victoree decederc, with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,» L. Sanga^^ whom Sylla at his departure 
(p) had left in command of the camp,* being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance* of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival,*the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did || nof^ [so much as] stand" the sight' and [first] shock of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were brokeii,^ 
the rest turned their backs and fied from the f|eld> But Sanga 
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recalled our men, that they might not pursue them to any great 
distance.^ 

2. Now J many men think, that if he had chosen**> to pursue 
them more wamdy^^ the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not however *appeari that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :" for the duties" of a lieutenant are one,« those of a 
general another :• the former p ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to Ms instructions /^ the latterp to decide unthout restraint 
according to what seems best unth reference to the whole state of 
affairs. 

1. • I. p. 141, note g. b * had placed over the camp,* jtrmpcert. 

e I. 242 (1). d nequt vero. •ferre, t DSd. vidert. « * To 

break the first ranks,' pHmos d^icere, b loco cedere. i longiua, 

2. J At. k acrius, 1 1. 297. » reprehendendus. The ad- 
jectives in 'obUf -tbUy may be translated by the part, in dus^ when they mean 
what ought to be done : not when they mean what can be done. " partes, 
• I. 38. P alter— alter, ^ ad pneacriptum libere ad summam rerum 
tonndere. 

Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the*'^ works he had begun ^ to 
raise, not at certain intervals,* as was done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts,^ so that [the par- 
ties'] touched* * each other, and [all together] Jilled up the whole 
line of warks,^ He orders* the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsj them not only 
to be on their guard against^ sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates, ^ Nor"* was there of the 
whole [army] a single individual'' of so indifferent" and sluggish? 
a mind, as to take a wink qfsleep'^ that night. 

. •*He* (of the general), tp0«. hinatituere, «* certain space 

being intermitted.* d * as was the custom of,* Ac. • superior, 

f perpetuis vigiliis stationUmsque, s * disposes, being the historical pres- 

ent. What tenses would both be correct here ? I. 414. h munitionem ex- 

plere : explere^ to leave no gaps ; complerey ioJUl as full as a thing will hold, 
i ' to order to patrol,* circummittere. I hortari, I. 75. t^* To be on 

otu^s gtutrd against any thing,* cavere ah aliqud re, i * to observe the secret 
exits {eAiius) of individuals,' singulilujmines. " nequc vera: the vers 

adding emphasis to the assertion. " ' any (one).* What word fcr * any 7 * 

I. 389— -391, « remissus, p languidus, •» ' as tp re^t,* con- 

Viiescere. (See I. 66, note s. Translate according to 1, 483 (a).) 
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Exercise 49. 
(Death of Polycarp.) 

1. When* they fairived'* || there,'** he being* from** his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] allowed to ride upon an asSy* 
a great concourse (pL) took place both of Jews and Pagans : 
some* of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassion' 
on his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from** their hatred against' the Christians, and especially because^ 
Poly carpus had prevented the offering of sacrifice^ to the gods of 
their country. 

3. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he saidJ 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over* to the executioners to** be burnt i alive. 
When they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate," met" him :* [and] said weeping, ' O 
Polycarp, what undeserved treatment art thou receiving T^ he [re- 
plied] z^ <But not unexpected' [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter* meet with this fate .''* 

l.^ubi : what tense 1 I. 512, 514. b pervemre. I. 296. * qman, 

with 8ubj. d * riding upon an ass,' asino vekL * Instead of making 

these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by quum with subj. 
Som&—but mott; alU-^lurimi vera. t miserari, f I. 156. h maxU 

meqiu quod. i aaeraJUri p^ohibuerat, 

2. J Diff. 2. k tradere, i coniburL ^famiUariter vJtu 

» obviam esse. <> is quum, P < wliat undeserved [tilings] thou ari 

rjifering!* 'ihuiciUe. ^ mopinatus. 'demde. ^ fama 

exUum kabgre. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort" me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now', by IJercules,'» running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions^ upon" 
him* alone. Nay,' I shall perhaps* with my ardent zeal accom- 
plish»» what often happens to travellers, ifwhen they make haste ;i 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened'" to rise later than 
they intended,! [yet] by quickening their speed,^ they arrive even 
earlier I at their journey's end^^ than if they had lain awake aU the 
morning;'' so I, since I have so long overslept myself *" in the oh 
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servanceP of this man, [though], hy Hercules, you have many a 
Ume tried to awake ine,^ will make up for' my laziness by 
runnings 

^frateme (adv.). b mehereuU. The now^ is to be made emphatic by 

<iuidem, « canferre. d etudia (pl.)> * him = him whom you 

mention, Ac What pron. should boused fot'ht?* 1.377(c). t Ego 

verQ! the vera adding emphasis to the statement. f V. M. 15. 

» effieere. i V. M. 22. J veUe, k properare. 1 cUiut. 

»* whither they wish,' velle, ■ cfo mudtd node vigilare, •inr 

dormire. P eolerc. I. 369. ^ ' you by Hercules often rousing me.' 

' corrigere. 

Exercise 51. ^ 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,* and command- 
ing the states to provide new ones for him.^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,* he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops'^ of Roman citizens : and 
required • from the states of Sicily a certain amount' of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops^s that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who, 
though utterly unprepared*^ in every respect, i had begun) an unne- 
cessary war; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted'^ that he had^ every thing ready and 
in good orders for'^^ a war. 

^navei longa. b 'was commanding new [ones] to the states.' So 

imperarefrumenium civitatibu8y &c. ^ In lAtcania BrtUtiisque. The name 

of the people (Lucani) is often thus used, where we use the name of the terri- 
tory. ddeleduB habere, * exigere. t numerua. tin condone. 
Use the pnes, historicum. h imparatissimus followed by prep. ab. i * all 
things.' iatucipere, k Diff. 47. ^ apta et parata. 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusiuni 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers,^ 
the rest such as he had formed" out of the new levies, and filled 
up** on** his march : for he had sent Domitius's' cohorts straight' 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gone* 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceiua 
was remaining at Bnindusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether be had remained there foi 
the purpose of holding^ Brundusium, that' he might the more 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merely] 
stopped there for^' want of ships. 

• mandaia, b < three [of them] veteran [legions].' veitranua 
• diUduM (sing.). 4 complere, * Domitianus (adj.). r protinus 
ff profici»cL h obtitare. i What word for *thcd 7* 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited' body of young men^ were rashly taking arms, 
and endeavouring to make a hostUe attack upon* the unofiending"* 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was*"* I who 
strictly charged* the quaestors not to supply money' for the pay- 
ments [of the troops] : it was*"> I who, (p) when the arsenal »» was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented' [^^y] arms 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was"' by my 
exertions, and mine alone,i that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. 

* eoncUare. hjuventut. ^ manu hcessere. d quietuM. " interminar 
(Ter. followed by ne). f ntmptits. s atipendium. h armameniarkmi. 
i < by my exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, opera, hb, Hng, (Comp. Cic. boUu* 
erim meum peceatum; in unius med salute.) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain^ and variable^ the condition' of life is ; how 
unsettled*" and inconstant [a thing]«fortune ; what"" unfaithfulness' 
there is in friends ; what'' simulations^ suited to times and circum- 
stances,* what* desertion* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what« cowardice.* There will, there will, I say,^ be a*> 
time, and the day will come^ sooner or later,^ when you will miss* 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy J 
person, and the high spirit^ of the bravest man that ever Uved.i 

' ratio. How to make uncertain and variable emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (6). 
b vague, « Caut 21. d Plural. • aptufi ad tempus. f prqfedo 

(assuredly, verily). s luceecere (will dawn, i. e. begin to shine), 

h aUquando, > desiderare. In this construction the ettbj. preeent is to be 

used: not the fut. indicative. i gravieaimue, ^animi magnihido. 

On the position of the two genitives see Introd. 27. I 'Tile braresC man 

that ever lived,* unus post hominea natoejordstimue r»r. 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to find'' a new method of governing the state ? 
Why,* you cannot discover* a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out 
at a vast outlay y'^ how you may not pay" taxes ? Why,* you can- 
not by taking counsel (pL) increase the resources^ of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are jwu trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?•*> Why,* you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,' secure* the safety of the inno- 
cent. » 

• qiusrert. h ai, « V. M. 2. d « by making very great 
outlays.' 9umptu». « conferre. t opes. ff noceniea. h euMtodirt 
(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
fiung their lives away* for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting* the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elsea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom that prince'' had a 
large force in his fortified towns,'^ that he might not fall into his 
handsj* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary deuthJ For he is 
feported to have thrust* his nding-siick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged' by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,J and [thus], whilst* 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the dis* 
graceful violation^ of his dignity." 

* * sought death voluntarily,' mortem uUro oppetere. Some, 1. 392. b gerere 
{bellum cum). « Only a pronoun. d * had a great number in garrison.* 
• in ditionem ejus pervenire. t arcessita ratio marHs, t dirigere. 
h a riding stick, virga, qud aliquis ad regendum equum vittur. The tense of 
the verb, <^ course, to be altered according to circumstances. i accendi, 
) * stabbed {confodere) Crassus's side with his dagger.' k 1. 509. i turpUudo. 
■> majeataa: which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, &c. 

Exercise 57. 

It was ever my persuasiouy* that* all friendships should bemain. 
tained« with a religious exactness,^ but especially* those which' 
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are renewed* aftci*^^ a quarrel :* becanset in friendships [hith- 
erto] imintemiptedi a failare^ of duty is easily excusedi by a 
plea* of ioadTertency, or, te^^ put a worse construction* upon t7, of 
oegligeooe : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation, • any [neuf] offence 
he gwen^p it does not pass for negligent^ hut wilful c^i and is not 
♦imputed" to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

• I '/haTealwajrs tboufi^' • ^ Coimect these two ctensesby gmaiir'-tum 
^baift-imd^. « hteri. * < with the greatest scrapulousness {reUgio) and 
fidelity.' * * In quum^him, the turn is often strengthened by vero^ cerU eiiam, 
pr^eiput, maximeJ f I. 476. t reeoneitiariin graHam, bmmtci^pl. 
i propierea quotL } integer, ^ praiermiUere. idefendere, 
'^excueatio, ^graoiuM interprdarL •redxtuM in gratiam, 
9 < any thing is committed.' L 389—91. <i * is not thought neglected, but 
Tiolated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together bis men for the purpose of addressing 
them^'^ * Know,' he says, * that in a very few days from this iime,^ 
the king will he here"" with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed** [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
♦imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me, 
who have certain knowledge .•' or, assuredly,^ I will order them 
(p) to be put on board"* the oldest vessels [in the service], and tp 
be carried to whatever country the mnd may happen to take 
them.* 

* ' to an assembly.' ad concunum vocare^ ndvocare^ or anvoocare, — in cancumem 
advoeare. (M. L. 4 ) b The pron. hie. in agreement with * days.' In I. 311, 
jyauds hie didntM is given for * a few days ago.* It may also mean * within a few 
days ;' the hie marks ruameas to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking), 
on eUher side. « adessc. d levie armaturce. « Diff. 88. r See 
above, Ex. 3, c. compertumhaberc. Compare perspedum habere^ absohUum habere. 
I. 364. r out quidem : the quidem adding emphasis to the aui. b V. M. 2'd 
i • by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.* quicunque. 

Exercise 59. 

On*'> his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who ♦com. 
manded the legions, being compelled by the critical state qfaffairsy* 
takes*[n position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two (Uvirons^ facing different ways,* that he may not (414) be 
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■urrouuded by the cavalry. Thus, ihough his forces were irfe* 
rvoTy^ he kept his ground • against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance' the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support^ of our troops, anticipating what really occurred,^ thatt the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,) and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

* rucessaria rea, b pan. < divenuBt in agreement with aeU$. 

d ' having engaged {congredt) with an unequal niunber.' « au^inire (to 

support : to bear without yielding). Use Uie hUtorieal present. r V. M. 24. 
ff subnditan. Use the construction I. 242. b < suspecting [that] that would 

be, which happened/ aeddere or eoniingere. Why 1 M. L. 1. « i * C72 is 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where quod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and int J Pres. 

bistor.— dtrtSMre. 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes* of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops:** the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter-quartersy* he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his instructions^^ having made great despatch, clears the pass,* 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

* administrare. b areum ea loea. * aaUua, So aaUut Ther" 
rrufpylarum. (Liy.) Apreuidia, * 'which were-in-winter-quarteri 
{hiemare) further-off.' t < as had been commanded.' f prandium ex 
•otttt dejieere : di^icere in this sense is a technical term of military science. 



ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter- writing, that the writer 
puta himself (as it were) in the time when the letter toiU he re* 
ceived, and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he was doing : 

13* 
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and 80 uses the in^^erfect and pluperfect instead of the present and 
perfect. 

2. Thus : < I h a V e nothhig to write/ niMl hah eh am quod 
ecnberem : *I have heard no news,' nihil rum audieram. 
And this extends to the adverhs : instead of * yesterday ^ we find 
< the day before.* 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup. 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc epistolam scripeit, mhil hah eh at quod scriheret, neque 
enim novi quidquam audierat, et ad omnee'mcas epistolas re- 
scripserat pridie, ^c. 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela- 
tively to the Hme of writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
maximi et feci semper et facto): nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although I have nothing to write,* and moreover f am possessed 
by a*'^ strange unwillingness^ to write»> [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing« [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood** without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
more every day,« because I am * persuaded that you' flove' your 
studies' in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or as' 1 would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take pains) to employ, in what you 
write^^ to me, the phrases' which you have observed in their 
works : that this" itself may be a proof" to me of ike * accuracy 
with which you read them,'' Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

• Use the fevorite form nihil est quod (477). b odium. « verberb (onis). 
i What adv. expresses * to where you are,* * to your neighbourhood 1' I. 387. 
• Distinguish between quottdie^ indies. Which is used in both senses? I. 69, t. 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion, 'amuse yourself,' obledare. See Dod. oblectatio. 
f Utterarum studia. h * *accurately.* i ' which.' J dare operam 

(followed by u/). k shall vnite — shall have observed {yiotare) : the conduct 

being recommended as what should be followed in future. i loquendi 

genent. " Express res, ■ Jtdemfacere eujus rei. • * of your *a€Oii- 

racy in reading them.' 
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Exercise 62. 

If I had as often* encountered'' toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be- 
ginning« of my manhood f scattered hy my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and fwon'* safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first^ hurried me off, 
though not yet of the legal age,^ to a most cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths." Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for*» our so often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst'' you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.t 

* * 80 many ' [toils, Ac,]. A sentence is occasionally arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to quoties. (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20; si 
tot cm»uiibuB meruuteif quo ties ipse eonstUfidsset.) * under my command,' 
dudu meo, b tuKvptre, « I. 179. d quoBrere (which is often used 

of a nuxesafvl search : nearly =r inotnire), ■ To * do,' when used in this 

way as the represerUaiive of a preceding verb (here to be doing = to &« deciding), 
IS mostly/ac«r«, but sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Cat. 52, 19. f First^thtn 

may often be translated by turning the verb with 'fret* into a past participle : 
tnus * me, being hast^ied away— you destroyed,' Ac. * To hurry a man off,' 
projicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never, cared for afterwards). 
K * against [my] age,' contra atatem, h quum — interim, words often used 

indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it titiovld have been, 
i * scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, axvnauB. Pay, 
atipendium; but aumptua when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
10 defray with it all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 

{The same subject continued,) 

By the immortal gods, is it"* that you think I serve* for a trea- 
sury 1 or that I can have an army without provisions and pay ? 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
seeing that" (p) though I had received from you only the name 
of general,^ I raised an army in forty days, and drove back** the 
enemy, (p) who were already hanging over Italy,* from the Alps 
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into Spain. Over' these [mountains] I opened* a different^ road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more convenient 
for U8. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes ; 
and with «ewly-raised» troops, and much inferior [in number], 
stood) the fivst attack of the victorious" Sertorius : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or with any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to my 
oten popularity with them would have suggested.^ 

* prtettare vieem {alicuju* ra), b qtdppe qui : here with indie. I. 482. 

« *of a command,' imperium. ^ aummmere. • in cervicibus jcmn 

lUdim agerc. Nearly so: nunc in etrvieibua aumua^ ' are immediately 
upon them:' helium ingenB in cervicibus erai^ * impended:' both Liv. 
f per, r y. M. 7. b ' different from,' aliua atque. i novus. 

J nutimre. k ex ambitunu med. The kind of ambiiio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by allowing it such indulgences as comfortable winter 
quarters, Ac. 



Exercise 64. ♦ 

(TJie same subject continued.) 

Why should I go on to enumerate* the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken or 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger^ than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucro," the battle at the Durius,** the (p) 
utter destruction* of p, Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent^ enough to you : 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in return,* ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them]: and each, [if] \\ victorious, may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you to^ attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
apart from those of the state.) 

* ' Why should I after this (detn, for deinde) enumerate V b < the thing 

(»ing.) has more weight.' plua valere. « The Xucar. * The Douio. 

* Use participles. I. 359. t danu. s reddere, h 'is given to 
neither.' < I. 75. J privatim. 
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Exercise 65. 

(The same subject continued,) 

Either I (p/.)or Sertorius haye laid waste the iohole of Mtker 
Spain, and cut off aU its inhabitants /* except the maritime cities, 
which [are however only] an additional*" burden and expense to 
us. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained* the army of Metellus 
with money and com, but now, in consequence of a bad harvest,^ 
that [country] hardly supports itself.^ [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will removef itself yrowi this 
countrj^ into Italy, "1^ against my toill, indeed, but according to my 
predictions. I 

*■ 'have wasted hither Spain to extermination,* ad intemecianem vastare, 
b Express by the adv. tdiro (properly meaning, < further on*). See I. 237. 
« aUre. d maUsfrucHbus. " ' itself hardly gets on.' agUare. 

f consumert.^ f tranagredi, k * hence.* I ' I being unwilling 

and [yet] foretelling.' 



Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached** a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar- 
geteers"* U> the highest of all the hills in sight ;• and orders them tc 
make all possible haste to take possession of this, ^ with the intention 
of follomn^ them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
re;ich Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marias (jp) saw [them] 
and charged the cohorts ; who*». did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but (p) were surrounded 
by them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies. 

* Tiopimmum agmjen, b viaxvcMn, * mitterc. Use the hlstorl- 

i^al present. d cetrati. • * to a hill which was the highest of all 

\n sight.' Dod. videre (4). f magno curau coneitaio9 occupare, 

t /with that intention, that he would follow.' >» * nor did th€ 

targeteers stand,' Ste. 
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Exercise 67. 

I have received your three*^) letters : but in the last there were 
some [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. *I will show you 
these [faults], when I come to your part of the world ;^ and shall 
4)ull your ear,* that you may be for the future more attentive 
tohefi youwrite,^ and avoid at least such blunders,* as even UtUe 
hoys^ would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to f take away any*» [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but t to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

* 4t is plain/ /ocik con9tat : * to be thinking of sometliing else^' aliud agere, 
b < to where you are :' to be expressed by an adv. derived from isU^ the demon* 
Btrative of the second person. I. 387. « auricuUan pervelUre. 

4 *in writing.' * error or aoloecisimis {h Bolecism). t jmertduB. . 

ir' ' to be learning one*8 accidence,' prinUs lUeria inibui. ^ I. 389 — 391. 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me mitch pleasure,* as every thing [does] that 
proceeds'* from you, although you had committed many [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children** are listened to with delight' by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter -writing' is delightful to me. I send you 
it^ back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.^ Do you, dear, dear^ Alexander, pursue with spiriu the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which I 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow.^ I have, by my 
report* [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents :" and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they fniaj' be disappointed *» in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

* * [was J 11 8weet to me.* b proficiaci (ab dUquo). < By mttltapeecare^ 
dJUf4)lL •libtnter, t in lUeria. ff' it itself.' h* We agree [to 
do any thing],' cono}^ti inter nos. l d/ulcissime ac suaviuime, i magno 
onimo. k 'and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.' i^Im<»> 
monium. " mcignam vpan {cUicujus) apud {aliquem) condtart, » anini 
tcrj oe ahuHo prwidire, <> speaJallU aliquem. 



CAUTIONS. 



1. (a) Take care not to translate the Engliah inf., when it expresses a puiTMSt, 

by the Latin infinitive.— To make out whether the infin. expresses a 
purpose, try whether yon can snbstitate for it * in order that,* or ' thai,* 

(b) The infin. after ^haue,* <w/ is to be translated by the part, hi dua.vrith 

the proper tense of etse. 
(EruF )\^ ^^'"^ something to do. 

( There it something for me to cfo. 
(Lot.) Something is to be doru by me. 

(c) * There ia wmethmg for me to do,* may also mean, * there ia aomeOdrg, 
tohich ImaydOf* estaliquidjquod aganu 

2. In translating ^ago* by abhinc, remember, (1) that it must precede tlie 

numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardmalt not an ordinal, nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the acctuoHve is more common than the abl. 
(a) Hence abhine annoe quaJtuordecim is right ; tertio abhine anno, quarto 
decimo abhine die, doubly wrong ; tribtu abhine annie, or treo abhine 
armos, wrong. 

3. Take care not to translate '/rom' by *a^ or ^ab* in the following con- 

structions : — 

(1) To derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit, Ac, from, eapere vohtptatem^ 

doiorem^fructum, desiderium ex (not ab) aliqud re. 

(2) To hear/rom any body, audire ex aliquo. 

(3) * From [being] such— becomes so and so,*— ear. 

(4) From such a district, town. Sec. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — ex. 

(5) To recover/rom a disease, convalescere ex morbo. 

(6) To return/rowi a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) jFVom, =1 * on account of,' propter. * J^om their hatred against an> 

body.' 

(8) To fling or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de muro dejicere (Caes.) : seftr 
muro prscipitare (Cic,). 

(9) From, := out of, ex. 

1. When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 
careful not to omit the demonstrative is, ea, id, ot Hie (if there is empha- 
Bis)i with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant. To determine 
this, try whether you cannot substitute 'tta/' for * a' or *the.* 

(a) Thus : * the oration which he delivered,' Ac, ( = that particular oration 
wliich he delivered), e a oraiio, quam habuit, Ac. 

(6) So, when a substantive is defined by a relative adverb, the 'a or 'As* 
Is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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(Eng.) Thero will be a day, token, ^c. 

(Xio/.) There will be thai day, wA«n, &c. (^icm). 

(£7njr.) 7%« day will come, i0i/i«n, Ac 

{Lak) TluU day will come, when, Ac. {quMm), [Comp. Caation 13., 
B Be very careful not to tranalate the English infinltiye after a substantiye oi 
adjective, by the Lot. infinitive, unless you have authority for it. Al- 
ways consider what the relation is, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund in di?hy ad with the gerundive (a partici- 
ple in due) 1 by a relative douee, Ac. 1 

Thus : A desire to fray, sr a desire of praying, 

A knife to cut my bread with, sz (1) a knife for cutting my 
bread ; (2) aknifiB, wUh which J may cut my bread. 

Obs. The *for cutting my bread* will not in Latin depend on kn^t^ 
but on the verb : e. g. I borrowed a knife for cutting my bread with, = 
*for the purpose of cutting my bread, I borrowed a knifeJ 

6. Take care not to translate ^aeeert* ss * affirm,* by aaeerere, but by iiffbrmare, 

eonfirmare, dicere, docire, prontmHare, Ac, ; or, if followed by a not ot 
other negative, negare. 

7. Take care not to translate * honour* by honor or hanos, when it means not 

^ an honour* (i. e. external mark of respect), but *ihe inward principU 
of honour* {honeetae) ; or 'integrify,* * trustworthineoa* {fde»). 

8. From nemo, let me never see ( but nuUius and nuUo : or (after nega- 
Nemime or nemine ; ( tives) cujuoquam, quoquam^ 

9. When a clause that./o22oirt another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it ii 

often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : * Alexander was blamed | because he Indulged in drinking.' 
< Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is especiaUy the case, when a pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first. 
10. From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 
tence, it is very difficult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus: ^ J desire 
something* very much, (the * wme^tn^ * being emphatic) would 
become \ * there is something, that I desire very much.' Hence 

O" In a sentence beginning with * it is* or ^ it was * before * that,* the 
* it is* or* it iDos * is omitted, and the sentence with * thai * made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 
{Eng,) It is the manufacturers, that I complain of. 
{Lat,) I complain of the manufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with * it isbut* or *it was hul,* and followed 
by * that,* Ac. 

{Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 
{Lot.) He did not recover btU{-= except, nisi) very slowly. 
n. The boy has but a stupid head, ' 

Who always (or n.* but* puts sed 



* Instead of *that* which is here a relative, who or which may ocear. 'i^^ 
the fiirmers of whom I complain.' 
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Or at : for other meanlngi * but ' baa got : 

< Only* ' except,' *<UUaat;' or 'v>ho' with *notJ 

(1) * Stay but one day ' = atay only one day (solum or mode), 

(2) * Do btU atay ' = at least (or a< oU events) stay (Mi2(6m). 

(3) 'Nobody but Cseaar ' r= nobody except CiSBar {nisi or pneter). 

(4) < There ia nobody but thinka'^ there ia nobody trAodoea not thini 
(quin or qui non). 

(5) * Not to doubt but or but that ' . . . =s non dubitare quinj Ac, 

12. ' No ' before another adjective, aa in < a man of no great learning,* muat be 

tranalated by non, not nttllus, 

13. ' Uie,' when it relatea to aomething that preceded, ia often to be tranalated 

by a demonstrative pronoun. For instance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwarda stated tliat * the day * ar- 
rived, it must he* that day' in Latin. 

f;^ Hence, when ' the ' means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for* the* we might substitute 'that,* it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* 

14. * That,* in a clause following a comparative with quam, or alius, malle, Ac., 

ia not translated. 
{Eng?) 1 had rather aupport my country's cause than that of a private 

man. 
(Lat.) Patrice causam malo, quam privati sustingre. 

15. Take care not to translate *of* by a gen., in the following constructions .*— 

(a) To deserve well of any body, bene mereri de aliquo. 

(6) To Complain of any thing, queri de aliqua re. 

(e) To be made of any thing, factum esse ex aliqui re. 
(d) A book of mine, liber mens. 

(«) How many of us, three hundred of us, Ac. See Pr. Intr. Pt. 1. 174, 
175. 

16. Take care not to translate *on* or *upon* by super, in the following con 

structions : — 

(1) To lavish, Ac. — upon any body, conferre — in aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in solio sedere. 

(4) On this being known, ; , ^3 ^^ ^ , ^ ^ 
Upon , > 

(5) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aliqud re. 

(6) On descrying the troops, * the troops being descried,' abl, abs. 

17. Take care not to translate *for * by pro, in the following constructions : — 

(1) F\>r many reasons, multis de causis. 
I^or which reason, qud de causd. Cic. 
Par a weighty reason, gravi de caus&. Cic, 
The reasons/or which, . . . causse, propter quas, Ac. 



* I have inadvertently referred soroetimea to this Caution instead of to Can* 
tlon4. 
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For that reaaon, ob earn canaam. Cte. 
For thia reaaon, jnvpter hoc. 

(2) Good or uaeMfor any purpoae, utilia ad aliquid. 
Fit for, aptua or idoneua ad aliquid : alao dative. 

(3) For, ss a eauoo, abl. 

(4) iFbr sseoficenun^, e. g. to battle/or any thing, de aliqui re. 

(5) My reason^br not doing this, cauaa nonfaeiondos hujut reL 

1&. Anumgot^ before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prevailed, la 
UBually apud (not inter) : sometimea ' m' with abl. 

19. When two aubetantives are governed by t)ie oajne prepooUion, the prepoffltion 

ia repeated, unkao the two oubatantweo are to form, as it were, one com' 
pUx notion. Hence they are repeated whenever the two subatantiveB 
are oppoted to each other. Hence in 

(a) et—^; tue^necf . . . always repeat the preposition. 

(6) aut-Htuti vd-^oel \ 

after nioi, > generally : it ia better, therefore, 

after quam following a comparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus : et in bello et in pace : nee in beUo nee in pace : in nidld olid re 
nioi in vvrtute : in nvU& alid re quam in viriute. 

20. Take care not to use apparere when * appears * = * seems * {videtur) : nor to 

use videri (but apparire) When appears =: * is manifest i' or * makes ito 
appearance.* 

21. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext. 

By * ihen^B* meaning *ai thai time,* and * therefore,* and *next,^ 
(a) Then, :=: ^ at that time,* tum tunc; = *next,* deinde; =: 'there- 
fore,* igitur, Ac. 

22. * Men * is often used for * soldiers,' milites. * His men ' should be *sui,* if 

there is any reference to their commander: if not, mUites, ' the soldiers,* 

23. * Before * a town should be ad, not ante. See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means, to ' vnsh,* to * be pleased,* Ac, velle, not digere, Ac. : 

eg. 'if you had chosen to do this' {si voluisses). 

25. In modern English there is often used for thither, and must be translated by 

the adverbs meaning * to that place * {hue, iUvc, <&c.) 

26. * Crime* is not crimen (which is ^ a charge,* * an accusation*) hu.tscdus,f aci- 

nus, &c. 

27. Take care not to translate after by 2)ost, in the following constructions : 

(1) ^o be reconciled (ifler a quarrel, reconciliari in gratiam e x immicttiis, &c 

(2) Immediately after the battle, oonfestim a praslio, 

28. Take care not to translate in by * in,* in the following construction : 
(I) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Greecos. 

29. In ' ^w iff life,* let * (his * with * life * agree : 
Hoc id, or Ulud, barbarous would be. 

30. ' Ought ' is a word that requires care : for it is often translated by an Im- 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not repeated 
ivith et — eti aut-^iiuts e. g. cum etnoctumoetdiumomeiu. 
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perfi9Ct or fut. indicative, where out idiom would lead us to use the 
present. 

(a) When a jn-eteid dufy, Ac., exists, but is not acted upon, the imperfect is 
often used, especially when it is a general dufy, {Madvig. SOb.) 

f:^ Hence, when *you ottgfU* =s * you ought (but do not),' use de5«- 
bam or oportebat, 

{b) When oi^U refers to what wUl be right or proper, wken or after some- 
thing has taken place, use oporiebUy debebo, 

(1) The 'after' is often impUed by an abl. absoL, the participle being of the 
passive voice. 

31. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the compleHon of 

every preeedent action, and the fuUurUy of eyery future action, 
(a) Remember that the fhU. petf. of direct becomes the pluperf. eubj. in 
oblique narration. 

32. When one verb has * indeed,' and the next *frul,' take care not to omit the 

pronoun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun. 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by the quidem: if it is ego^ write equi- 
dem for ego quidem,* 

{Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 

{Lat,) Non rieit ille quidem, eed eubriait. 

33. When for '»o that* (introducing a consequence) you could put *in euch a 

manner, that,' take care not to use ut only, but ita-^, placing the ita 
in the preceding sentence. 

34. Take care to use a distributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 

plural noun used in a singular sense, as literte, castra, Ac. 
fljT But observe, uni and temi are used, not singuU or trini. 



* For equidem, (hough probably not compounded of ego quidem, is yet used 
where quidem with the personal pronoun would be used for the second or third 
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DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, 



English. Latin. 

I AU—wko or vMdif Ac. ) Often : — aU — aa-many-a* (omncs — 

All men — ^who. $ quotquot) : which is stronger ; = all 

wWunU exception. 

2. This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

ipostea demum), 
C Nothing ia beautiful, btd what, 

< Tltost things on/y are beautiful, ThMe iMngs at length {ea demum) 
( which. which. 

3. What do you mean by a wooden Q,uem tu intelligis murum ligneum ? 

wall? 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. -Ignorance is objected {objicitur or ex 

prcbrcUur, which is stronger) to mt 

PABTICIPIAL SUBSTANTIYB. 

5. fNom.] Grieving. Dolere. 

Your aparing the conquered is a It is a great thing, that you have spare, 
great thing. the conquered. 

' [Magnum est, qttod victls pepercistL] 

6. [Ace] Grieving. Dol6re. 

[Sepeccati innmulant, quod do let* 
intermiaerint.'l 

7. Fbom, with part, subst. : — 

(1) To prevent any thing from being JProfctftcre— aliquid/eri* {rare), 
done. n ejiat. 

quo minus fiat. 

(2) Either/rom thinking, that, Ac. Sive eoquod—exiatimareni^&c 
f3) "Re did. iijrom rem&nbering. Ex eo quod meminiaaet^^tc. 

(4) jPar/roTO doing this, Ac. Tantum abeat^ ut hoc faciat, 

utf Ac. 

(5) Not from despising— but be- iVbn guorf aspemaretur— sed quod, Ac. 
cause, Ac. 

8. By.— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; or partic. in dua (in 
agreement).] 



♦ Principally with the isf. pass. : ignea fieri ineaatria prohibet (Cae8.)i 
prohibuit migrari Veioa (LIy.). 
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Emousr. 
By doing this. 
9. In:— 

To be wrong in thinkings Ac. 
•0. Without: — 

(1) He did any thing without being 
aaked. 

(2) He went away without reading 
the letter. 

(3) Many praise poets without under' 
standing them. 

(4) He never praised him without 
adding^ <ftc. 

(5} Nor ever saw him without calling 
aim a fratricide. 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed, but rutt 
without perceiving, <&c. 

(7) I enjoy any thing without per- 
ceiving, Ac. 

11. To :— Generallv ad, with part, in 

due. See we. on Fob. 

12. Through :— By part, in due, abl. 

of gerund; or by ex eo quod 
with subj. See Df. 7, Fhom 
(2). 
♦12. Of :— The gerund in di, or the 
part, in due. in the gen., is the 
most usual form ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 

(1) * Let nobody repent ofhaving 
preferred following,' &c. 

(2) 'I do not despair of there 
being 



Latih. 
(Often) 'ihie being done,' (abl. abt.). 

In hoc errare, quod putem, Ac 

Non rogatua. » 

He went away, the letter not being read 

(epietold non lectd). 
Many praise poets, nor underetand 

them {negue intelligunt). 
He never praised him so that he did 

not add {ut non adjieeret). 
Nor ever saw him biU she called him a 

fratricide {quin—c ompellaret), 
I so enjoy any thing, that 1 perceive 

[aliqul re ita potior, ut animadver* 

tam, Ac.] 
I so ei\joy any thing, that 1 Jo not per* 

ceive [aliquire ita potior, ut non 

animadvertam, Ac] 



Ne quern pceniteat sequi maluisss^ 

ifc. 
Non desperofore tdiquem, 4^. 
some onej* Ac. 
I think he should repent of Ego iUi, quo ddesu&sententi&d tees' 
aving given u p his opinion.' * ' " ' 

(4) * They accused Socrates o f c o r- 
r up ting,' &c. 

(5) 'Instead of.' See 32. 
13. Fob:— 



% 



^quoddesui 
sis set, poenitendum censeo. 
Socratemaccusarunt, quod corrumr 
p eret, ^e. 



(2) *To revile, abuse a man for 
navingdone any thing.' 

(3) * Many reasons occurred to me 
for thinking,' Ac. 

(4) 'Ithankvoufor compelling 
me to do this.' 

*yoa are greatly to blame for 
laving done this.' 
14. And not. 

And nobody, nothing, no where, 
never, no 



n: 



And hardly any.* 



Ignosce mihi, quod scribam. 
Maledicere homini, curfecerit, <fv. 

Multa mihi veniebant in mentem, 
quamobrem putarem, rjrc. 

Gratias ago, quod me {hoc facer e) 
coegisti. 

^agnatua est culpa, qui hoc fcceris. 

Nor. 

Nor any thing, nor any body, nor any 
where, nor ever, nor any (nee quia-' 
quam, qms^uatn, usquam, vnquamf 
uUus (or masquam). 

Nor scarcely any {neque ullusfere). 



* The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper ms 
eoluU et a studiis nostris non abhorret: (2) When et non orae non-^npt 
rather or mudi more =s ac non potiua {the potius being often expressed), si rei 
verba postularet, ac non pro se ijf)so hquerefur. 
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EnouflR. 

15. HanUyany. 
Hardly any body. 

16. rour ; 

His > accomplishments. 
Their ) 

17. Aptkb with the varHcipial aub^. 

is mostly translated by the perf. 
participle. 



18. It is kind in you to ask me, Ac. 



19. I shall accomplish 10^ Ac. 



20. If they hajupmio do. Ac. 

21. It is ascribed, Ac. (of a general 

truth). 

22. And that Aristotle I (i. e. is not he 

a case in point 7 Ac. in appeals 
introducea in an arg^oment.) 

23. A. U right in saying. 

24. From which. 

25. It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, Ac. 

26. .Fbr-not, Ac. 



27. A strange fury. 

28. Mitst (of a necessary inference). 
See to what a condition the state 

must come. 
He mttat have made great progress. 
What progress he must have made ! 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 

30. Ha, sic are often used where they 

seem superfluous, e. g, 
(I) With verbs of hearings leamingf 
qMrmingf doubtrngi <f«. — ^They are 
then generally followed by the in- 
fin. (if the verb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with ut and 
the Bubj. 



(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks as he speaks. 
To do any thing as 1^ Ac. 
It is as is said. 

31. In the case of the Nervii. 

32. Participial substantive with Mn- 

stead of 



Latdt. 

PrvpenuUus, 
Nemo fere. 

Sometimes: < the accomplishment^ 
tf^icA eure in you, him^ thern^* Ac. 

f (Eng.) After kamng suffered (or suf- 
J /ertng;) this, I went, Ac. 
] (Lat.) Having suffered this, I went, 
I Ac. 

i(Eng.) 4/ler consuming the com, he 
wenLAc. 
(Lat.) The com being consumed^ he 
went, Ac. 
oa act kindly indeed, (in) that you 
ask me. 
{fads amice tu quidem, quad me rogas, 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that {hoc or 
iUua)i quodf Ac. : i. e. the dem. pron. 
is often inserted. 
If perdumee they do, Ac. {si forte). 
It is wont (solet) to be ascribed. 

(Often: not always.) 
What Aristotle? 
QuidAristoteles? 

A. rightly says {recte). 

Often ' tDfience .** unde. 

He seems about-to-call {videtur voca- 
turns). 

Neque enim : but non enim is not un- 
common even in Cic. ; and is to be 
preferred, when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a ' but.' 

A certain strange fury {quidam after the 
acy. — ^this addition of quidam to an 
a^j. is very common). 

Cic. often translates this by piUare. 

Vide quern in locum rempubacam ven- 
turam putttis. 

Putandus est multum profecisse. 

duos progressus eum putamus fecisse ! 

In eo esse ut interficeretur ; or with 
part in rus with Jam. 

Jam curaurum esse. 

Examples.— 1. iSicanugoribus suisac- 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C— 2. duum sibi ita persuasisset 
ipse, meas — literas, Ac.{vnthin^) 
C.—^. Se itaa, patribus didvcisse, ut 
magis virtute quam dolo contend- 

erent. Cees. — 4. Ita Helvetios • 

instituios esse^ ut consuerint, Ac. 

Cees. — 5. Ita enim definit, ut pertu^ 
batio sit. 

Ita sentit ui loquitur. 
Ita facere aliquid — fanquam. 
Est ita ut dicitur. 
In Nervlis, 
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English. 
(1) Instead of reading, <&c. 



(2) Why do you laugh instead of 
crying? 
33. Participial subst. with ^farfrom,^ 

(1) Far from doing this, he does that, 

&c. 

(2) To he far from doing any thing. 

(3) To be not far from doings &c. 



34. (1) A, B, C, and such, Ac. 

slml!ar, Ac. 

(?) A, B, C, and the rest ) 
others. ) 

35. Despairing. 



36- Not very ancient. 



37. The most wretched of all ttatca, 

38. The very celebrated Ci'y.ro 



Latin. 
^ttumpo89itf or quum deieat It- 

fere, Ac, according as the thing not 
one was a duly omiUedy or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 
Cur ridea ac non potiua lacrima- 
risl 

(1) TarUum abeai tU—^ (with subj.) — 
or, if the verb has a 'noi' with it, 
tantum abest ut — lU ne — quidem^ Ac. 

(2) Longe abesse uty Ac. (e. g. ille lon- 
gissime aJ^rit, ut credat, Ac.) 

(3) PatUum, haud or na/i muUum, or 
kaud procul abesse^ ut, Ac. 

Obs. The abesse is to be used im^ 
personally. 

A, B, C, such: 

similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 

A, B, C, others. 

Since he despairs, f Consider which 

Since he despaired. > form should be 

(Quum with subj.) 3 used. 

Not so ancient, non ita antiquus : bui 
non valde, non admodum, are not bar- 
barous, as some teach. 

The most wretched stale of all. 

S Cicero, a very celebrated man. 

( Cicero, 9tr darimimuB. 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. CoR^Jii^ use of things we like, 
But accidU when evils strike. 

3. For erifiu let crimen neyer come, 
But acduSifacinua^JlagUium, 

4. When the word *to<»' means 'soldiert,* these 
Should rendered be by mUiUa, 

5. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a,* but* puts €ed 

Or at : for other meanings * tnit * has got t 

* Onli/y* * except,* * at leasts* and * who ' with • nm. 

(See Caution li.^ 

6. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext 

By then*B meaning ' at that time ' and * therefore ' and * next.* 

(See Caution 2L) 

7. In * this is life* let '^w' with *Zt/«* agree; 
Hocy id or t£^ barbarous would be. 

8. In* 80 many apiece * leave apiece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

9. After these impersonals ut 
Or ne will be correctly put : 

, Contingitj evenit, or accidU^ 

With reataty reliquum est and^.* 

10. Let * that * translated be by quo. 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor ne, I fear he wilif 
Vereor ut, I fear he tDon*t : 

• Tmnfut. by subjunctive present 
Mter fear: forget it donx 

12. By ut translate infinitive 

With oak, command, advise, and strive,^ *" 

But never be this rule forgot : 
Put n« for tit when there's a not. 



*'So after seguitur sometimes. 

•b Under ask are included beg, pray, beseech, &c. ; under commakc, duurg^^ 
direct, Ac. ; under advzsb, exhort, admanith, permwde^ impet^ induce, 4tc 



VERSUS MEMORIALEB. 



1« SuMiMUS ttauri, capimusqde ut posaideamuB ; *■ 
Pbenduntuhqub manu volumus quaecunque teiun, 

2. etui qucBrii repebit, non qucesita iNVENiuNTUs.b 

3. Navis, equus, currusque vehunt ; pobtabit asellus 
Pondera, POBTABUNrque humeri : leviora febuntub. 
LoBva OEBiT cllpeum, vestesque gebuktub et anna. 

4. Tu 8UCCENDE roguiii ; taedas accende faceaque. 

5. VUia DSSpicxMus : contemne periculoy miles ; 
Spebne vduptateSffiBdasque iibidinis eacaa.* 

6. Pars OBJB est utus : retinentur fiumina bipis. 

7. Clauaa aut iecta apebi : patefit quod regi€U apertvmA 

8. Rarius intebdum quam NONMUNauAM esse memento^ 

9. Olim pre^eritum spectaique futurum.* 

10. Bis tebque augebit, minuet bis tebve notatum. 

11. Mens £GBA est, cormisqx^ £obum ; decorpore solo 
^OBOTUM dicas : nunt animcUia tantum. 
MoBBioA, non hominea : haec tu discrimina serves. 

12. De spaiio nusquaIt dicas, de tempore kunquam. 

13. pLEBs sciscUj juhet at populus, cense/que senatus. 

14. Nemo ablalivum nee habet, nee habet gemticum j „,^*^*^ 

15. Particulas «£, ecquid-t nm, ne num fobte sequatur.r 



■ But capere arma occurs as well as aumere arma. 

b This is true of reptrire^ but invenire is the general term for ^Jbndingy even 
after aearch or examination, ^ 

« Despicebb relates to what we mig?U vahie or reaped: contemnebe to what 
we miehtfear or tiiink important : spbbnbbe to what ^e might accept^ or to ob 
jects that we might puraue. 

4 Hence aperire oa {neyer patefacere) : oculoa aper ire or patefacere: 
portaa {/area, oatium) aperire or patefacere ; viam aperire^ {for one occasion), 
patefacere (to throw it open). Aperire is also ' to make a thing vmUe.' Paief^ 
cere often implies the p&ntianeM removal of obataclea, 

« Hence olim^ formerly ^ informer day a once upon a iim^t and hereafter. 

f That is, perhapa or perchance must neyer hQ forte QsMifortaaae with indie.) 
except after the particles «£, &c. The real meaning of forte is * bv aoddent^* ^by 
chancCf* and it does not loae this meaning after ai^ Ac. : this is also the pr}glpal 
meaning of perchance, perhapa, 

14 
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16. Dat -/fcio, 'fieior, -fado sed dat libi -fioJ 

- 17. Quicquid habet pennas < voLucBie ' complectitur: alk0 
Magna avis est : oscen prsedicit voce futura. 

18. Ne potius quam non post cIuth, modOf dummodo dicas. 

19. Et morbum et morbi spectat meditxtmina sano : 
JEgToturr, medeob spectat m^cficuTiique peritum. 

20. ^Atque igitur' pravuin est *ig^r^u«;*— .*idboq0E* Latinnm eot.^ 

21. * Major ad hue* Romie dicebat serior aetas : 

Cum Cicerone Utiam^ sed tu, et cum Caesare dicas.! 

22. Festinabk notes nimium: pbopebabe vironim est 
Optatam qmcunque volunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius in navem quam n are imponere dicas: 
Dicere sed navt, scribas si carmina, fas est.J 

24« duod etmU pbocvl esse potest; quae longitu absunt 
Humanum effugient rerum discrimina visum.k 

26. ' Non—pariier * vites : * non—w^e * dicere fas est. 

26. Nee {neque) ^vero* habeat post se : non accipit autem. 

27. Particulas tU^ ne recte neu, neve sequuntur.i 

28. ExiMO quae moZa Bunt ; adimo 6ona; demebe possum 
Quidlibei ;— haec teneas justo discrimine verba. 



r That is, the compounds of f ado that retain the a, have fo in the p^iarive. 
Conjicio has conflcior, according to the rule here given : but also eonictimef 
canfieri. 

b That is, never use igUur when ^consequently* or * therefore* follows *and:* 
but ideo : — et ideOf atque ideo^ or ideoque. ^ 

i That is, iftiam is the classical word for ^stuL* or *yety* with comparatives, 
not adhuc. 

J MUUes in navem imponere^ Caesk Liv. : nave^^Siiet, — carina^ Or. ^ 

k Proculf far off but witmn sight; UmgCy so far off as to be Ofui qf sighL 

1 Qut fwc. neque are sometimes found : e. g. Liv. 24, 3. 
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•by » anybody qm « aliqaem 

atbg a anything qrm => aliquonim 

ci a alieui qs » aliquos 

qft es aliquft 

cs » alicujas * means that the phrase is not found 

qd » aliquid in the classics, though probably 

qo a aliquo correct. 



Ahuse, y. (q^ re perverse uti or abuti ; 
or iinmodice, intemperanter, inso- 
lenter aboti, when the a. lies in ex- 
cess : e, g, to a. =s trespass on a 
man's indulgence or patience, in- 
dulgenti&, patientiiSL 09 immodice 
abuti). To a. a person = rail at 
(coDviciis qm cousectari or inces- 
sere). To load or cover a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man ^mnibiis maledictis qm 
vexare; omnia maledicta in qm 
conferre). To fling a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwhelm aby with a. (^m conta- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 

Abuse (osuB or abosns perveisus). 
An a. ss a bad custom (mos pra- 
vus). To remove abuses (mores 
pravos abolere). 

Access, 'To have a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
adituB patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
oasy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt, ad eum privato- 
rum). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Accessible (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. to flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad auras 
ejus adulatores habent) 

Acclamations, To receive athg with 
a.'s (piausu et clamore prosequi 
qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine them carefully (cs ra- 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.'s balance 
(par est' ratio e. g. acceptorum et 
datorum, accept! et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'8 (raf iones con- 
ficere et consolidare). To compare 
a.'s (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem inducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere with' gen, of thing). To^ 
call upon a man to give an a. of ' 
his life (ab qo vitCB rationem re- 
poscere). 

Acquit. To be unanimously acquit- 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage; Benefit To gain, de- 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
frnctum ex q& re capere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re me&s 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice. To give a. (ci consilium 
dare). To ask a. of aby (petere 
consilium ab qo). To follow aby's 
a. (sequi cs consilium: cs consilio 
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vtit). To do athi; by aby's a. (qd 
faeen de or ex cs cooaiUo). 

Advocate (adToeatus, one who auiot' 
ed with hio advice; patronoB, one 
who pleaded the cauee). To em- 
ploy or engage an a. (adoptare mbi 
patronum or defensoiem, if the per^ 
eon if accused : defezre causam ad 
patronum). 

Affluenee, To live in a. (in omnium 
rerum abondantia yivere. Circum- 
fluere omnibus copiis atque in om- 
nium remm abundantiH vivere. C. 
Am. 15). 

Affront. To put an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upon athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeliam accipere). 

Alms. To beg for a. from aby (sti- 
pem emendicare ab qo). To live by 
a. (aliena miaericordilL vivere). To 
give a. (stipem spaigere, largiri). 

Ambition. To be ambitious; to be 
led by a. (gloriH duci, ambitione 
teneri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (gloriH ductus). To be fired 
witb a. (ambitione accensum esse). 

Anetoer. To receive an a. (respon- 
Bum ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsum est). To a. (if by 
letter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a word (nullum verbum re- 
spondere). 

Appetite. To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cibum sumere, of an invalid: 
libenter cceuare). To have no a. 
(* cibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi facere, pnsstare, invitare). To 
get an a. by walkinj; (opsonare am- 
bulando famem). 

Arrival. To be impatient for — or look 
forward with impatience to aby's a. 
(cs adventum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience.^ To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have an a. 
(admitti; aditum ad qm habere). 
Before a numeroas a. (frequentibus 
auditoribus ; magna audientium ce- 
iebritate). 



t Also cs consilio obtemperare. 



Baggage (sarcInsB, baggage of indi* 
vtdual soldiers s imj^imenta, of 
the army generally). To take the 
b. (impedimenta capere: impedi- 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibus impedimen- 
tis -hostes exuere). To lose one's 
b. (impedimenta amittere: impedi- 
mentis exui). To fight whilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub onere 
confligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
their baggage, before they have 
disencum^red themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarcinis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (imped! 
menta in silvas abdere). To plun 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment. To banish ; U 
drive into banishment (exsilio affi- 
cere, in exsilium ejicere, pellere, 
expellere, agere, ex urbe or civitate . 
pellere, expellere,. ejicere. ex urbe 
extnrbare. de civitate ejicere. In 
Roman law ci .aqua et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a man to go into 
b. by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rank 
of a Roman citizen, out lost aU 
its privileges and honors; rele- 
?are, to send him to a fixed place, 
out without loss of rank or goods; 
deportare, to banish him for life t^ 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. be- 
longed to the times of the Casars). 
To banish aby for ten years (rele- 
gare in decem annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (de]K>rtare in 
insulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegare ab homtnibus) 
To recall from b. (revocare de or 
ab exsilio, reducere de exsilio, iu 
patriam revocare or restituere). — 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 

Battle. A b. by land (prcslium ter- 
restre) ; by sea (proelium navale ; 
pugna naval is). A long and severe 
b. was fought (puguatum est diu 
atque acriter). To draw an army 
out in b. array : to ofier b. (exer* 
citum in aciem educere). To be 
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gin the b. ; to join b. (pnBliam com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (proeliam 
or pugnara' facere w edere). To 
renew the b. (i. e. afttr an inter- 
vol: pugnam tepetere). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortune 
of the day (pugnam novam into- 
grare, praelium redintegrare or reno- 
vare : generally of fireth troops 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (postero die pugnam ite- 
rare). To win the b. ^nslio or 
pugnSt superiorem discedere ; victo- 
rem prcelio ezcedere). To win a b. 
(secundo Marte pngnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pu^- 
n& iuferiorem discedere: proelio 
vinci or superari). To lose a b. 
(adverso Marte pugnare ; rem male 
gerere).' To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
uandi potestatem facere). To fight 
a pitched b. (dimicare). 

Benefit See Advantage. 

Blajne. I am to b. (mea culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. on aby (culpam or causam 
in qm conferre, tran^ferre : the lat- 
ter of removing it from one^s selft 
vertere). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in alteram con- 
fert). To be to b. (in noxfit esse or 
teneri ; in culpd. esse). 

Blood. To stanch b. (sanguinem 
sistere, supprimere, cohibSre). To 
thirst for b. (sanguinem sitire). To 
cost aby much b. (multo sanguine 
ci stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem pro patriot pro< 



largiri). To be connected with aby 
by the ties of b. : to be related to 
aby (sanguine cum qo conjunctum 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg in cold b. (consulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (cae- 
dem or sanguinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i. e. children: viscera mea or 
nostra). To take some b. from aby, 
to bleed aby (ci sanguinem mit- 
tere). 



t Or manam conserere. 



Body. The body is worn out, e g 

with labors, diseases (conficitnr). 
Bury, Buried, Burial. See Funerai 



Calamity, Affliction, Misfortune, 
Misery. C. visits aby (afflirit qm 
calamitas). To contrive aby^ mis- 
ery or c. (calamitatem ci machi- 
nari). To fall into a. (in calamita- 
tem incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be m afflic- 
tion or misery (in malis esse or Ji- 
cere ; malis urgeri : in miseriH esse 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatem ci afierre, inferre, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby*s a. (cs 
calamitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibere calami- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (in 
calamitate tabescere). To be born 
to misery (miseriis ferendis natum 
esse). To suffer a misfortune, un- 
dergo a. (calamitatem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitatem ferre, tolerare). 
To be cast down by misfortune 
(catamitati or ad calamitatem ani- 
mum submitteret). 

Circumstdnces. According to c.'s 
(pro re. pro re nata. — ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c. (parv® res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns). Cs of the 
time (tempera (jpl.) : temporum ra- 
tio: temporum vincula. C Fam. 
X.6). 



fundere; sanguinem i^uum patria^^^j^^jj^^. The heavens are covered with 



c's (coelumnubibus obducitur). 

Cold. To be able to endure c. (alg6- 
ris, frigSris patientem esse). To be 
benumbed with c. (gelu torpere). 

Copy, see Example. 

Corn; Provisions. Com is rising or 
getting up (anndna carior fit ; in- 
gravescit, incenditur): is falling 
(laxat or levaturt). To keep back 

t Brut, in Cic. Ep. 11, 3, 3. Liv 23, 85. 



i Hence, to lower the price of c, anno* 
laxare; to ra' "^ ' 
ip, inc< 
facere, flagellare. 



nam levare or laxare ; to raise Jt. kee| 
or force it up, incendere— «I*o excando* 
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their e. (annonam or firamentam 
compnmere). To be straitened for 
prortflODB: to be in want of c (re 
frnmentariH laborare). Proybiooa 
are scarce (annon& laborator). To 
get in a better supply' of c./ to 
remedy their deficient supply of c. 
(rei fromentaris mederi : rem fra- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring in so much c. 
(frumentum imperare civitatibus). 
DeamesB, cheapness of p. (annone 
caritas, vUitas). 

D. 

Pmger, Endanger, Peril To un- 
dergo d. (periculum obire, adire, 
lubire, suscipere). To expose one's 
lelf to d. (in periculum se ofierre, se 
iuferre, in discrimen se conferro, 
inferre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (inferre se in periculum 
capitis atque vit® discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere,deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periculi ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
momi maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To bring the state iuto 
extreme d. (rempublic^tm in pns- 
ceps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (pericirium ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in* periculo esse or yersari, iu dubio 
eoBe^-oflife). To be in extreme 
d. of things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et extremum peene discrimen 
addnctum eBBQ—<f things :-'m prm^ 
cjpiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.'s (pericula communi- 
care). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
pericula: from aby, ab qo). At 
my own risk (meo periculo). To 
ward ofTd. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
• periculoque suo). To fall into d. 
(in periculum venire, incidere). 



t Not se periculo ezponere. 



Athg is endangered (qd in disetK 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: Obscurity, Oh' 
scare. To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras obducere \ or obscuritatem 
et tenebras offnndere). To be oi 
remain in darkness; to be vested 
m obscurity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
scuritate involutum lat§re). To be 
buried in impenetrable darkness 
(crassis occultatum et circumfusum 
tenebris latere). Bom of an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
(obscure loco natus, obscuris ortus 
majoribus). To explain what is 
t>bscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involntas explicare). 

Death, Die. To die a violent d. 
(violentit morte perire). ^ To die by 
his own hands: commit suicide 
(6U& se manu interficere: mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (jBoqvM 
animo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet an honorable d. (honeste 
occumbere). To punish with d. 
tmorte multare ; supplicio afficere). 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
plicium constitutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condemnare). To die of 
athg (ex qft re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inediam a vit& 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risu ptene emori, Ter. 
risu piene corruere. C.) To read 
one's self to d. (in studiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret. To les- 
sen the regret that athg cansee 
(leuire desiderium quod qs ex qft. re 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pine 
away with a longing d. (desiderio 
coufici or tabescere). To excite or 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incen- 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick, 
To fall ill (morbo affici, telitari, 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisci ; in 
morbum cadere, incidere). To fall 
into bad health (in adversam vale- 
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tndinem incidere). Tq be danger- 
ously ill (in pericnimum morbum 
implicari). To be severely ill 
(gravi or graviore morbo implicari). 
To haye bad health (infirm^ atque 
sgrd. valetudine esse). To be poor- 
ly (leviter sgrotare, minus belle 
valere). To have a disease in his 
feet, reins, &c. (ex pedibus^ reni- 
bus iaborare ; pedibus segrum esse). 
To have or suffer from a disease 
that must end fatally (eegrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo aflSsc- 
tum esse, urgerij novissimfli vale- 
tudine couflictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ab animo legrum 
3S8e). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum ipipHcitum mori 
or discedero). To recover one*s 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari; vires recoUigere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recidere : 
de integro in morbum incidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affici ; afHigi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a disease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of curo^o 
a d. (morbo curationem adhibeie : 
to a person, curationem adhibere 
ad'qm). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies agst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhibere : fig. morbis animi). 



Endanger, see Danger. 

Error, Mistake, To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse orversan). To see one's m. 
(erratum suun. agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem iaducere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eripere, extorquere). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy. 
To produce an e. (exemplum sup- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum ad 
imitandum). To propose ^by an e. 
for imitation (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad imitandum). • To Mt a 
badt e. to others (mali ease exem- 
pli). To follow aby's e. (aeqoi ca 
exemplum or auctoritatem). To 
take w. by aby ; to take e. by aby 
(capere sibi exemplum de qo; ex 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). To 
set up in any person a pernicious e. 
(prodere in qo pemiciosum exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se formare in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
.(exemplum severitatis edero). For 
example, as an instance (exempli 
causa). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum pnebere, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea. To admit of an c. 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusationis). My igruo- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (est mihi excusatio inscientiae). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
morbum or valetudinem). To do- 
fend one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg; or, on 
the plea of athg (qd cs rei excnsa- 
tione defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactionem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem nou accipere 
or. probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacero ci). 
The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (neces:3itu- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect. To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectatioiiem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to mnkc aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam e\- 
speclationem cfi rei ci movero,t 
commovcre, dare, aflerre : qni in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or comes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioni hominum re- 



t PesnnU for vfiry bad. 
t Alsode: quantum tu mihi moaes ex- 
specUtionem de sermcne Bibuli. 
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tpaodti ; omnium eziBtimationi oa- 
tiifaeit: 9urpa$8e» them, mperat: 
dimppoinia them, fallit). To anr- 
pasB e. (ezspectationem Tincore). 

F. 

Fate. All will flafier the eame f. 
(omnes euudem fortune exitum 
latari sunt). To rabmit calmly to 
my f., whatever it may be (quem- 
cumque casum fortnna iuvexerit, 
quiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my f'l whatever it may be (ad 
omnem eventum paratum ease). 
If you are fated to — (si tibi fatum 
est, with infin.) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmina fortune). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, afflicta, misera). Happy, pros- 
peroos f. (fortuua prospera, secun- 
da, florens). 

Favorite, My f. Dicsarchus (deli- 
cie mes, Dicearchus). That f. 
Panstius of yours (Panetius ille 
tuus). 

Favor. To be in aby's f. (in gratia, 
cs or cam qot esse,' gratiosum esse 
ci or apud qm). To be in high f. 
with aby (cs gratis florere). ^ To 
obtain aby's f. (se in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi coUigere 
or conciliare). To court aby*s f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby*s f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
effundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby .to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's f. 
' gratiam cs amittere. gratia cs ex- 
;idere). To recover aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). To give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secuudum qm 
judicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great f. with aby (qm 
apud qm magn& in gratis ponere). 
"To ask as a f. (beneficii gi.itisque 
loco petere, ut, &c.) : to ^rt tnt as a 
fl (beneficii gratiesque catis i conce- 
dere). 

Fingers. See Hand. 

t With everybody (apud omnes). 



Flight, fly, flee, Escape, Rout. To 
Intake one's self to f. (in fugam bo 
conferre, dare, or conjicero). To 
put to t (in fu^m dare, verteie, 
convertere, conjicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby's f. 
(fugam ci claudere or interclndere). 
To seek for safety by £ (fug& salu- 
tem petere). To save on^'s self or 
escape by f. (ex f ag& evadere, higt 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia fuga 
hojus rei non est). To fly in com- 
plete disorder to their camp (fugft, 
eflusfi, castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fug& locum petere: confu- 
gere or fugam capeasere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fugit 
se Bubtrahere : clam se subducere). 

Funeral, Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (ample, ap- 
paratissimo, &c. funere eflerre). 
To bury aby with military honors 
(militari honesto funere humare). 
To bury aby alive (qm vivum de- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
terr& obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchro carSre). To be 
juried in oblivion (oblivione obrui, 
obrdtum esse) : iu the waves (undis 
obrui or hauriri). 



Gain, Profile. To make g. of aby 
(quaestum facere in qo) : of athg 
(lucrum facere ex q& re). To ob- 
tain immense profits (magnos quss- 
tus prsdasque facere). To turn 
athg to profit (questui habere qd). 
To count athg g. (in lucro qd po- 
nere : pntare esse de lucro. depu- 
tare esse in lucro). 

Glory, Renown. To gain g., renown, 
credit, &rC. (laudeni sibi parSre or 
colligere, gloriam querere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an eye to 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad gloriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glory (immortali glorii 
qm afficore, sempiterne glorie qm 
commendare). 

Chraft. To g- a tree (arborem inse- 
rere. surculum arbori inserere). To 
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g, u good pear t>ii a wild stock 
5>inim bouam in pirbm silyaticam 
inserere). 
Oraftingf insitio. 

H. 

Hand, Traditionalf Fingers, Art. 
To have a work, = Iwok, in h. 
(opus in manibas habere). To 
take in one's h.'s (in manus sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(mana tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. i. e. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad mannm). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(quoBstio quee nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
in our power (esse in nostrft. manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, i. e. 
in confession of defeat (dar% ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.'s (extorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tur, or excidit qd e manibus : also 
elabitur de manibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
causiL manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs manu 
munitissima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus afierre, inferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stinere a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'st (hujus rei potes- 
tas omnis in vobis sita est). To' die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death). 

Health (valeiudo : if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudinem curare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take great care of 
your h. (valetudini tas servire). 
For your h.'s sake (corporis ttiendi 
causft). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g. religiones (r e?tjrtou« ohservancts) 
per manus traaitss. 

X So, to be placed in your handgt in vestrft 
manu situm esse. 

14* 



care of, one's h. (valetudinem De|^ 
ligere: valetudini pardtn parceie;. 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem ei 
propinare, Plaut. *amicum nomi- 
natim vocare in bibendo). Bad h. 
(adversa, egra, infirma valetudo). 
Your weak h. o: weak state of h. 
(ista imbecillitas valetudinis tuie). 
[Obs. after curatio, excusatio, ex- 
cusare, &.c. valetudo b= bad health, 
just as in, ** to excuse himself on 
the ground of his health," "hif 
health will not suffer him, &c." 
it is implied that bad health m 
meant] To enjoy good h. (bonft 
valetudine uti : excellent, optima). 
* To be jn an indifferent state of h. 
(valetudine minus commodft uti)« 
To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exercise (valetudinem 
intermissis exercitationibus amit- 
tere). I am recovering my h 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (confirmatur). To be 
in good h. (rocte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (proeperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer. To take the h. (ad 
gubemaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere' in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig, of a statesman). 
To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bemacula reipublics sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gu- 
bernacula reipublics tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (guberna- 
cula reipubliccB prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubemaculis reipubli- 
C8B repeliere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bemaculis recedere). 

Honor. To be held in h. (esse in 
honore: of persons and things). 
To hold in h. (in honore habere). 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habere pro q& re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'s (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'s upon aby (effundere, 
si ita visjt honores in qm). To be* 



t These words show that this i 
uncommon expression. 
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■tow diTuie h.'fl on aby (deoram 
honoras «i tribaere). To raise a 
man to, or place him in, posts of h. 
(bonorem ci dare, mandare, cre- 
dere, committere). To arrive at 
h.'s (ad honores venire, penrenire). 
To climb to h/s (ad honores as- 
cendere). To pay or show h. to 
aby (honorem ci habere, Nep., to 
a superior). 



In, Not difficult m itself (per se non 
difficilis). To be in our favor (a 
nobis facere ; of things). In front 
(a fronte). In the eyes of m^n 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitudinem: so in longitudinem, 
&c.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem esse : of 
witnesses in his power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facere). 

Injury; Wrong, To commit an i. 
a^inst aby (injuriam ci facere, 
. inferre, imponeie, &c. ; injuria qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To' bear i. or w. (inju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any i. (abstinere inju- 
ria). To pardon an i. at aby's re- 
quest (injuriam cs precibus con- 
douare). To forget i.*s or w.'s 
(injurias oblivione conterere). 

Invite, To invite one's self to dine 
with aby (ccenam ci condicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
coenam invitare, vocare). 



Judge,Judgment, Sentence,Opimon. 
To acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a s. (judicium recosare). 
A 8. procured by bribery (emtnm jn« 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
6. about athg (facere judicium de qh, 
re or cs rei. The thing by which, 
ex re). To change my o. (animi 
jndicium mutare). To ask aby's a 
(cs judicium exquirere). To stand or 
abide by aby's j. (cs judioio stare). 



Let others judge (aliorum sit }ii» 
dicium). I have always been of o 
(meum semper judicium fhit). To 
agree to abide by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd permittere). 
To submit one's self to aby's j 
(subjicere se cs judicio). In my 
opinion (meo judicio). One who 
has an opinion of his own (homo^ui 
judicii). 



Knot To tie a k. (nodum facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astringere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or expedire). 

Knowledge, It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (hec 
facilem or difficilem habent cogni- 
tiAem). 



Law. To bring in a bill ; to propose 
a 1. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the 1. (accipit legem) : 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the I. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (leges condere, 
scribere, conscribere). To pass a 
L (ferre legem, ut or ne; lege san- 
cire, ui or ne ; of the people). To 
give l.'s to a state — of a ruler (leges 
dare or constituere ci civitati). 
To impose l.'s on a state — of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo or civitati 
imponere). To overthrow l.'s (leges 
evertore or pervertere). To break 
a 1. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a I. (legi frandem facere). 
To swear obedience to a 1. (iu 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a I. (legem snadere): 
not to pass one (legem- dis^tiadcre). 
To oppose the passing of a 1. by his 
veto (legi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a I. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (derogare legi 
or qd de lege). To abrogate a 1. 
virtually by a subsequent enact- 
ment (legi obrogare). To trampla 



t i. «. of a Tribune of the people. 
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a L underfoot (logom conculcare). < 
To 8ee that a I. ia put in force or 
strictly executed (efficere ut lex 
valeat or valeret). To relax a I. 
(laxamentnm dare legi). To pro> 
cure 'the paasing of a 1. (legem 
ferre): on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dice : with gen. of law). To 

. observe a law (legem servare, ob- 
servare, conservare). 

Letter, (1) Syllable; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a 1. (nullum 
r>teram scribere). To know a single 
I. 0f Greek (unitm literam Grscam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
8. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle ;%orre8pondence. To 
write a 1. (epistolam scribere, exa- 
rare). To write or send a 1. to aby 
(dare literas ad qm, literas mittere 
ci- or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(rescribere Uteris or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complicare) : to seal (signare 
or obsignare): to ppeo (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To break open 
the seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas coUoqui or agere). To 
finish a 1. (literas conficere). To 
pester aby with L's (literis ci- ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicere). To long for 
a 1. (literas expetere, requirere, de- 
siderare). By 1. (per literas). To 
tear up a 1. (epistolam concerpere. 
C.) 

(3) Literature ; Learning i Study; 
Books, To bury one's. self in one's 
s.'s or b.'s (literis se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to I. or s. 
(literis se dare). Devoted to 1. 
(literis deditus). To return to his 
s.'s ; l>etake one's self to one's s.'s 
or b.'s again (in literas se referre). 
To devour Ik's (literas vorare). To 
spend one's fife in s. (agere statem 
in literis). To have paid even the 
slightest attention to 1. (literas vel ' 



t To return some answer (rescribere 



primis labris degustasse. QO— — 
Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (litenp interiores [quiedam] 
et recondite) :— ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgares, communes). 

Zrt/e, Live. As sure as I live I wUl, 
&c. (ita vivam. ut, &&, ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, nt). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidinem, ex libidine, 
ad arbitrium sunm, arbitrio suo-^ 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without athg (qflL re carere non 
posse). If a longer 1. had been 
granted him (si vita longior suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecuni& vivere). To live 
in penury (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). To aim at aby's 1. (cs capiti 
iusidiari). To spare aby'st L (ci 
vitam coucedere, or mortem re- 
mittere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ab aliquo 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's 1. 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's 1. (capite luere qd). My 1. is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my \. (in vitss periculum 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common. 1. (genus ser- 
mouis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's 
1. (omnem suani vitam consumere, 
or statem agere iu qA. re). The 
rest of one's 1. (qd reliquum est 
vits). L. and spirit, i. e. in speak- 
ing (calor et vehementia). To 
depart this 1. (abire e vitA.: hinc 
demigraro). Adverbs used ^ith 
vivere are ; molliter, delicate (deli- 
cate ac molliter) ; parce, continen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen. Listen to what he has none 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cknnot 
listen to this (aures mee a com- 
memorations hifjus rei abhorrent: 
qd ferre non possum). 



t t. e. a condemned person** : CS vit« paio 
cere, u b general exjMressum, 
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M. 

Memonf; ReeoUeetion, As lar as 
my ID. or r. goes (at mea est me- 
moria). To recall or bring atbg to 
aby's r. (ci qd in memoriam rodi- 
gere, reducere. qm m memoriam cs 
rei redncere). AUur has slif^ied 
my m. (memorii qd ezcessit, de- 
lapBum est). To retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam vivam ten§- 
re). To renew, to exercise -the 
m. (memoriam renorare or redinte- 
grare; ezerc^re). To refrpsh the 
m., or rub up the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (me& memorift,). 
In the r. of man (post hominum 
memoriam: after negatives). To 
have a good m. (memorift. yigere). 

Mind. Emotions of the m. (mentis 
perturbationes). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole ro. 
(totft, mente in qd incumbere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
venit). Recall to mind what, &c 
(redite in memoriam, qui, dec.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam afiert). To 
dazzle aby's m. (ci animi aciem 
prsBstringere). To be of another m. 
(in alift voluntate esse). Not to 
mind [■■be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil .laborare: ne quid, 0/ 
course, when neeeeoary). To blunt 
or dull the powers of tjfe m. (aciem 
ingeniiy an^mi, mentis prastringere. 
C.) 

Mistake. See Error, 

Must. He m. have dcme so and so, — 
when the m. is an inference (pu- 
iandus est fecisse). 

N. 

Name; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a n. on 
athg (uomen ci rei ponere or impo- 
nere). To receive a n. fm athg 



t The thing may be subst, infin^ or 
sentence with ut. The thing may also 
be in the gen. : in mentem mini renit cs 

Mi 



(ex qft. re nomen reperiret). Foi 
that I think is his name (nam, nt 
opinor, hoc nomen est). To caC 
athg by its own n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine signare). To e 
(nomen or nomina dare, profiteri, 
edere). To answer to one's n. (ad 
nomen responddre). To call them 
over by n. (nominatim citare). His 
n. stands high amongst advocates 
(cs nomen in patronis magnum est) 
A certain foreigner Camelus by n. 
(quidam hospes, nomine Camelo or 
Camel!) : whose n. was Camelus 
(eui erat nomen Camelo or Came- 
lus: seld. Camel!}. An a. letter 
(litersB sine nomine scripUe). An 
a. paper (libel lus sine auctore pro- 
positus). A. poems (carmina in- 
certis aoctoribus vulgata). In aby*s 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nominet). To 
be free in n. (verbo esse liberum). 
Good-Name ; Reputation ; Good- 
' Opinion ; Credit. A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
praastat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
thing could have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mihi ad 
existimatiooem turjMus potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk one's 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimen ex- 
istimationis). To court the g.-a of 
men/ 1. e. hy some bad means (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (boms 
sine existimatione ; et existima- 
tione). To leave my r. or g.-n. in 
aby's hands (conunittere ci existi- 
mationem meam). To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). T« 
get the c of athg without deserving 
it (false in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam recqnciliare) 
To suffer in one's r. ; one's r. suffers 
(de existimatione suft. qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimentum existima- 



t Or ab qft re nomen trahere. 

i Cs verbis, if a message is put in aby's 
mouth : es nomine^ when an inferior acts 
in the name, and by the authority of a 
superior. 
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lioniB facere)d Other phrases 

are: cs existimationi cousulere, 
servire: cs existtmatiouem yiolare, 
ofiendere, oppugnare : defendere, 
tueri: existimationem coiiserYare,re- 
tinere Ezistimatio Integra (un- 

. blemished) f praaclara, sanctissima. 
existimatio in discrimen venit {is 
endangered). 

Necessarily, This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, &c. with subj.) 

O. 

Oath. To observe my o. (jusjurandum 
servare, conservare). To break an 
o. (jusjurandum negligere, vioiare, 
relinquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jurejurando qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity 
of an o. (jurisjuraudi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o. (juris) urandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum concipere). 
To give aby one's o. ( jusjuranduih 
ci dare). ' To make aby repeat an 
o. .after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O.'s of sense, or of our senses 
(qu8B sub sensus cadunt; or quss 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
agere, ut, &c.) This ought to be 
their first o., that (hnc omnia lis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first o.. (omnia ad qd revo- 
care, referre, or omnia q& re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their o. 
in doing this was very different 
from what, &c. (hoc Jonge alio 
spectabat atque, &c.) 

Obstacle. Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing athg (est qd im- 
pedimento ad rem). To place an 
o. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer o.'s (impedimenta superare). 
To place an o. or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci afierre or in- 
terponere). 

Odium ; Unpopularity, To bring, or 



endeavor to bring, aby into o. (in- 
vidiam ci conflare or facere). Tf 
incur the o. (invidiam subire). To 
increase aby's unpopularity (cs in- 
vidiam augere, innammare). 

Opinion. See Judgment. In my o 
(ut opinio nostra est, ut mea ferl 
opinio). Opinions are implanted 
(tnseruntur) : are rooted up (evel- 
lunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuutur) 
prevail amongst men (animos homi- 
uum pervadunt): are shaken oi 
weakened (labefactantur, minuun- 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur 01 
deponuntur): are confirmed (con* 
firmautur) : are maintained or sup 
ported (defeuduntur) : wear away 
gradually or iiT time (diuturnitate 
extabescunt). His present political 
c's (ea qu8B de republic^, nunc 
sentit or scutiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opinione dejlci, depelli). 

Opportunity. [OccasiOffacultas, &c. 
See Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an o. (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa estt). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 

' (habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : is wanting (deest) : is ^ 
seized (arripitur). To get an o. ' 
(occasionem nancisci). If I have, 
or shall have, an o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tulerit). To give aby 
an o. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make the most of an o. (occasionem 
urgere). 

Owe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &c. 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, for- 
tunas, liberos, arb|li^ri§). 

P. 

Part (i. e. in a play). To act this p. 
of compassion (has partes miseri- 
cordisB agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere). 
. To play the first p. or fiddle (primas 
agere). To surrender or offer the 
firet p. in athg to aby (cil| cs rei 
primas deferre) 



t Qd ci ex animo evcUere. 

t Simulac potestas primum data est ' C 

^ In Fison. ii. $ 25. See Life. 

II Oradqm. 
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Part; Share, To oall or invite aby 
to a share (in partem vocare). 

Pathetic. To utter in a very p. 
manner (magnflL com miaericordiA. 
fironuntiare;. 

Peace. To sue for p. (pacem pctere, 
precibuB exposcere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (pacem impetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
constituere, componere — with aby, 
cum qo). To offer aby terms of p. 
(ci ultro pacis conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangere). 
To live in p. with aby (concorditer 
vivere cum qo). Without conclu- 
ding a p. (pace infecUl). To treat 
for p. (agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea. See Excuse. 

Pleasure, To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efficientem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, pardre). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in tbe 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruendoe 
modom tenere). With p. (lubeus, 
lubenter). With ffreat p. (luben- 
tissime). ^ P. tickles the senses 
(voluptas^sensus titillat). To give 
dale's self up to p. (voluptatibus se 
dodero, or totum se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
increase p. (voluptatem augere, 
ampllficare). To be soothed — cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri — cor- 
run«pi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propeltts). 

Possession. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (immittere qm in 
c? bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bonorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessione dimo- 
vere et dejicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturbare). To remain in 
p. of athg ^in cs rei possessione 
manere or permanere) To make 
athg one's own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucaper^ qd). To 
give up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cede're). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs rei.) 

Power. To have aby or athg hi one's 



p. (qm or qd in potostate suft. h» 
here). To have p. of life and death 
(viUe necisquo potestatem habere. 
C.y Athg is in my p. (situm est 
qd in potestate meft. ; est qd facni- 
tatis mefo). To fall into aby's p. 
(in cs potestatem cadere). To re- 
duce under one's p. (redigere in 
soam ditionem ac potestatem). To - 
submit to tlie p. of aby (se sub cs 
potestatem subjicere). 

Promise. To makd a p. (promissum 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso stare): to fulfil or perform 
(promissum efficere, solvere): to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissum servare) : not 
to depend much or place reliance 
on p.'s (promissis non valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo exi- 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 



Question. The q. is put; is put to 
the vote; is determined (disceasio 
fit — of questions in the senate, 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different aides). 



Reason. I can give a r. for my be- 
lief (cur credam afierre possum) 
I have good r.'s for being silent, or 
for my silence (constat nobis silen- 
tii nostri ratio). To. give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afferre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito). And 
not without r. (nee injuria). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum, of per- 
sonal religion; res divins, of re- 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of, one's 
country (sacra patria deserere). 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Christiana sus- 
cipere, especially of a body), , 

Report. A r. reaches aby (faroa ad 
qm perfertur) : ab/s ears (ad cs 
aures pervenit). To spread a r. of 
athg (famam cs rei dissipare). A 
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r. begins to be whispered about or 
ciioiSated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ingr current ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitur). 
R. says (fama nuntiat). To hear 
athg by common r. (communi fam& 
atque sermone audire qd de q& re). 

Reputation. See Name. 

Best, Not to let aby r. (qm quies- 
cere or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diutomo 
labore quiescere)* Not to have or 
take a moment's r. (nullam partem 
quietis eapere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (qaieti 
se dare or tradere). 

Reward. To give a r. to aby (prae- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aby with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(pnemio qm donare, decorare, affi- 
cere: prsemium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (pneroio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm preemio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(prssmium or fructum cs rei eapere, 
percipere, ferre): for athg by aby 
(fhictus cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (prsemium conseqni). 
SmA;. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se periculo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui facere). 
Hout (pellere, profligare). See Flight. 

S. 

9ay, . Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentium est). After much bad 
been said on both sides (multis ver- 
bis nltro citroque habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs auribus servire. C.) 
As the saying is (ut ainnt). 

School To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in disciplinam tradere) To send a 



t Premium ci deferrty of a state reward- 
ing merit by a public act, by public hon- 
ors, &e. 



boy to a public s.f (scholarum (re- 
quentie et velut publicis prscep- 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part. 

Side. To be on a person's s. (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to be of the 
same way of thinking on political 
questione), Athgt is on aby's s 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibilare ; 
or exenbilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the s. (in scenam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
s.'s (intermittere studia doctrinsB) 
To pursue these s.'s (hasc studia 
colore). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibus suum studium de- 
disse). To return to these b.'8 (htiBc 
studia repetere, renovare, recolece) 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time.fi Before the t. (ante tempus). 
To leave one's self no t. for, &c. 

. (nullum sibi spatium reiinquere ad, 
&c.) To try to gain t. (spatium or 
moram iuterponere). All the t. I 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
qft, temporis datur). To have t to 
do athg (cs rei faciends tempus, 
habere). Nor was there t to, &c. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &c.) It is t. 
to, &c. (tempus est with ger.in di, 
infin. or ut).' He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
differendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t. to lose (difierendum 
esse negat). To find t (tempus 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qft, re ponere or consu- 
mere ; ad qm rem conferre). To 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose my or a 
convenient t. (tempus cs rei scite 
et conmiode eapere). To get a 
convenient or proper t. (tempus 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t. 
for action slip (tempus rei gerendee 



t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, atudia extra Unu* 
proftrre. Plin. 

i Truths Veritas. 

k Im^diately or some time aftei wardii 
confestvm out ex intervalla 
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dimittere). To ileep the t &way 
(tempori indonnure, PhiL 3, 14). 
To happen at a most inconyenient 
t (in Wienifltimum tempos cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t (fieri 
ad punctum temporis, C Tusc. 1, 
34, 82). 

U. 

Under, To be u. aby's command 
(esse sub cs imperio). To reduce 
u. aby's power (sub cs potestatem 
redigere). 

Under standing. Our u. comprehends 
(iutelligentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u (in qo inest or est intelli- 
geutia). To adapt athg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad pq>ularem in- 
telligentiam qd accommodare.) 

Uahealthiness. To escape from the 
bad efiSsets of the unhealthy season 
(abease ab injorift temporis). 

Unpopularity. See Odium. 

V. 

IVx. To be yezed at athg (moles- 
tiam capere or trahere: molestid. 
affici ; all with ex qk re). To be 
vexed thar(iBgre, mviter, moleste 
fero ; with ace. am inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo: vis- 
toriam reportare ab or de qo). 

View. To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
ratione dissentire). To do athg 
with the V. of (facere qd eo cousi- 
lio, ut, &C.) 

W: 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de y'lti. dare ci viam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.'s: or there are two w.*s of 
teaching these things (hsBC dupli- 
cem habent docendi viam). To 
search out for new w.'s (inusitatas 
vias indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas relinquere). 

Word. Not to get a w. fm aby (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. (verbum om- 
nine nullum facere posse). To 
define one's w.'s (verba definire et 
describere). I wish to say a couple 



of w.'s to you (tribus verbis te volo) 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. scrip- 
ture). To have w.'s with aby (ai- 
tercari cum qo). To have never 
had any w.'s with aby (nullo verbo 
eoneertasse cum qo). To waste 
w.'s (verba frostra consumere). To 
listen to aby's w.'s (loquenti aures 
prebere). The w. plough (verbum 
aratri : not verbum aratrumt). Nor 
has this w. any other meaning (ne- 
que ulla alia huic verbo subjecta 
notio est, nisi). To use a w. (ver- 
bo uti : but verbum ponere in qo if 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligenter 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.'s (verba maxi- 
ma cujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententie desistere. C.) This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de qft. re poni solet). To in- 
clude two notions in this w. : or to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, yerbo, 
&C., uotionem or sententiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. virtue is 
usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
solet virtutis). 



Yoke. To place a y. on aby (jugum 
ci imponere, prop, and fig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere) 
To free one's self fm, or shake off, 
a y. (jugum excutere. jugo se ex- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr. and 
fig. : exuere, to do it gradually ; 
to slip it off). To bring aby under 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi' 
tutis injungere). To submit to the 
y (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is an acy.. 
the foUowingpassage of Cicero is a good 
example: "To the word happy,** ie.— 
huic verbo, gman betUum dieimtu, 4^. TWci 
5, 29. 
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Accuracy, diligentia, cura. laccuratio 
once Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 

Act a play, docere fabulam {of those 
who get it up, <f»c., and of the author) : 
agere {of the player acting his 
part) 

Again and again, etiam atque etiam 
(=ir«ry earnestly with verbs 
of entreating)'. ^=- sever al/imes, 
often: iterum et or ac tertio : ite- 
rum et ssepius ;t iterum ac tertlxim. 
C. 

Against the stream, amne or flumine 
adverso [not fluvio adv.]. 

Agree, (ij /^ make an agreement; 
agreement with any body, mihi cum 
quo convCnit. ire agreed, inter nos 
convenit. Even the consuls were not 
thoroughly agreed, DC inter consules 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. L. 
\not convenio cum quo.] (2) = cor- 
respond tpithf answer to, consentire 
cum quHre. (3) Of a thing U is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
quee convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid convenire. C. 

Almighty, summus, maximus [not om- 
nipotens, except as a theological term] 
or by Deus only for * the Almighty. 
'The Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the name of Jupiter. — 

" Jupiter O. M. 

Appear = * m^ake his avpearance 
amongst us ' {of one who is dead, ilf'C.) : 
ex^istere. 

^ * seem,* videri (not apparere). 

*to be manifest,* apparere 






ideri). 

{in a dream\ ostendere se cui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; per 
somnum, quiete, per quietem ; whid% 
likeness appears in meir bodies, qus 
similitude in corporibus apparet. C. 

Appear in any bod-tfs eyes, juaicio cujua 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui ; 
esse apud quem. 

. Day appears, dies venit 

{coTMs) : illucescit {begins to shine). 

A89ert, dicere, afiirmare Ln^?' asserere]. 

Author, scriptor. 

Authority, An authority {used of a 
person), SLUCtor. A weighty authority ^ 
locuples auctor. 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). CoiporeuB is * consisting qf a 
body.* 

Break. To break down a bridge, pon- 
tem rescindere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere [not pontem rumpere or frangere]. 

Classical author, scriptor optimus, 
prsestantissimus ; or scriptor primee 
classis. Cic. [Gelliu* introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Command {an army), praeesse. 

Compassion. From compassion, mise- 
ricordid captus, ductus, or permotus. 

Demagogues, concionatores : popu- 
lares, or populares homines. [If 
demagogi be used quos GrsBci dicunt, 
or ut Grsco verbo utar should be 
added.] 

Each other, inter se ; of what is done 
mutually or reciprocally: 
not invicem. 



* ilij^jd Extracts are taken from a larger work of Mr. Arnold's, principally 
on the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
public. 

t Tb ask again and again, etiam atque etiam ; or iterum et saepiua rogare 
BtU etiam atque etiam is never really numerical. 
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ExAirsiATi: exacuere (Nep.); In- 
fensum reddere : iram cujus incen- 
dere. (Exaspemre^exacerbare. Liv] 

Experience, U8U8 rerum, u8U8[7ui/ ex- 
|H;rienaaj. /Vom erperi^nce, re, usu, 
exitu dociuB, expenus •./ram my own 
experience^ expertus in me, expertus. 

\Fi9k out alkgfrom aby, ab qo qd expia- 

cari,C. 
Fieeh : in ' to loeejlesh,* * gainjiesh,* 4re. 

corpus amittere [not carnem]. 
Fleehty W pleMures^ ^c), by gen,. 



Greek. To epeak Greek or g$od Greek, 

Grasce loqni. 
Grow {an old num, 4rc» »* become*), fieri. 

Health,ytAeta6o.'-Qood health, sanitas: 
bona or prospera valetudo (not vale- 
tndo ofi/y).— «alu8 (the continued elate 
orpreeercation of good health,) 

Imagine (I) as to form a representation 
in the mind, animo cogitare, conci- 

gere, complecti :— animo fingere, ef- 
ngere ; cogitatione fingere or depin- 
gere : — ^proponere sibi ante oculos 
animumque : (2) = conjecture, con- 
* iecturam capere, facere: conjicere 
[f^imaginari belongs to the silver 
agey (3) ^ to entertain an unfounded 
notum, opinari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi falsam cujus rei per- 
suasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( =s dream it). (4) I imagine (insert- 
ed in a sentence^ opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure. An impure style^ inquinatus 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody^ tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum referre (quid cui). [Im- 
putare, Qutn/. Plin. jun."]. 

Inspire anybody with hope, fear ^ <f^., 



spem, admirationem, fofmidinem, 

cui injicere. 
— ^— - anybody with a desire, quem 

cupiditate cujus rei faciendaB inci- 

. tare, or incitare ad ali^uid faciendum. 

Inspired, afflatus numme divino ; in- 

Btinctu divino perculsus; instinctus 

divino spiritu. 
Invite (to supper, Ac), invitare ipy 

word of mouth) : vocar^ (6v a slave). 

Key of a country, janua. [' quum earn 
urbem sibi Mithridates Asiae Januam 
fore putassot, qud effrojetSi et remUsd 
tota pateret provincia.* C] 

Latin. To speak Latin or good Latin, 
Latine dicere, loqui. 



MereifuJiy[nat misericorditer, 6u/]cum 
misericordii or miseratione, miseri- 
cordis captus, <&c. To deal merci- 
fully with anybody; misericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericord iS uti in 
aliquem; misericordem se praebere 
in aliquem. 

Offer violence, vim afferre alicui. 

One or two, unus et alter, unus itemque 
alter. Unus altecve (z^one or at 
mos t two). 

Open a way or road (e. g. by the sword), 
viam aperire, patefacere. L. 

Opportunity, occasio, locus or facultas ; 
tempus (alicujus rei faciendsB). An 
opportunity qf doing any thing is of- 
fered, locus faciendsB alicujus rei 
datur. 

iPalm: to bear the palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui honores 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afficefe (not honorem cui exhibere). 

Prayers, To offer prayers, precation- 
em or preces 2acere, preces Deo adhi- 
bere (C). preces mittere {LAv.), 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve (states, <ft:.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis [not probabilis, 
which means, * respectable,' * tolerably 
eood ']. It seems probable that Milo 
killed Chdius, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r (but vensimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versum, 
&c.) aiferre. 

witnesses, producere or pro- 

ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. 

-a reason, to, causas afferre. 

Pure (of style), purus et emendatus. 

Purity of style, integritas, castitaq or 
sinceritas orationis. 

Q,vote an author, to, producere, proferre 
Bcriptorem (producere, proferre tes- 
tes being used; but not locum). 

a passage, locum aJSerre, proferre 

[not producere]. 

Reckon, causa, when = Aground* * mo* 
tioe* To bring armher reason, al- 
teram afferre rationem or causam. 

Severe (qf a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas etfundere of 

profundere. 
Shed blood ^s kill, occidere. 
Slay oneself (lay violent hands on one 
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•e^ dU by otu?s own kand*^ commit 

nucide\ ee interimere, mortem sibi 

coDsciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 

ferre ; se multare morte.* 
Speak, The thing apeakafor itself i si 

res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 

ipso loqueretur. C. 
Style^ oratio, dictio, genus scrlbendi or 

dicendi. 
— . To expreas ontaei^vn^ or to voa- 

aeaaagood atyte (of a Latin atUtior) 



iff, oratione emendate et LatinS uti ; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide {to commi% mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferrc ; 
se interimere, <&c. ; mortem ultro 
oppetere {when the death ia not com- 
mitted by one^a own handa ; i. e. it 
virilf.til not actual^ suicide). 

Think highly qf^ ^c,^ de aliquo magnt* 
fice sentire. 



*Aimi manus sibi aflerre : manu sibi vitam ezhaarire. (O 



INDEX I, 

ENGLISH. 



[Q itands for Quev/ion*. —The numerals refer to the Fhrst Part of 
Latin Prose Composition.] 



A. 

A, sometimes translated by alujxusy 
quispiam^ or quidantf 393. 



125, ( 



abandoned, jirduu9. 

able (to be), poMe, quire (queo\ 

Abdera (oi ), AbdtrtUs, G. 8B. 

abilities, ingeiuum {nne.). 

abound, abundare {abl.f, 

about ( s concerning), dc (abl.), 

about ( s= nearly), fercj aav. ; eircUer^ 

prep. 
above (such an age), 306, and d. 
absence (in his), abeens. 
absent (to be), o&mm, 227. 
abstain from, temperare ab^ 220. 
abundance ot^ abundcj adv. (gen.), 
acceptable, grcUua^ 212. 
accident (by), casu. 
accompany, comUari. 
'accomplish, ccnjiccre^ fec^ feet, 
account : on — o£^ ergo ( gen.) : 207, 
accuse, accuaare ; (if not in a court ot 

justice) incuaare {gen, of charge), 
accused-person, reus. 
accustomed (to be), BoUre^ soLitxu, 
acquainted, to become, noscere^ 385. 
acquit, dbaolvere^ eolv, eolut {gen. of 

charge), 
acquit ofa capital charge, capUU dbaoU 

vere. 
adapted, accommodatus. 212. 
addition : in — to this, hue aettdit, acce- 

debal, Ac, 513. 
adherents (his own), mi. 
adjure, obteatari (ace). 
admire, admirari. 
adopt a resolution, consilium inire or 

capere. 
«dvantage, emobimentum. 



advantageous : to be, prodesse {dot.), 
advantageous : to be very — , magna 

ulUitati ease, 242 (3). 
adversity, rea adveraee. 
advice, oonaUium. 
advise, auadere {dot.) See 222; fno- 

nere (with ace. of person) : both 

with uif Tie, by 75. 
affair, rea. 

afraid : to be — , timire^ vereri, S. 99, e. 
afterwards, poatea: with nouns of 

time : poaty used adverbially. 
after ^before a aenience)^ poatquam. Seo 

after, prep, post (with ojcc.). 
after the cattle, {confeatim) a prodio. 
again and again, etxam aique etiam. 
again from the beginning, ab integro. 
against, adveraua ^tcc.) ; in (with ace, ; 

of feelings, actions, 4&c., againat a 

person), 
against his will, invitua {adj.). 
against the will of Caius, Caio invito, 

364. 
age ( = time of life), «few, atia. 
age (of that or such), id eetatia ? len a 
age (of what ?) quid mtatia 7 > ^°"' ^* 
agitate, perturbare. - 
agitated (having his mind), incenaua 

animum, 29i. 
ago, abkinc (to precede the subst or 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, graitLa^ 212. 
agreed : it is — ^ constat (occ. with infin.), 
agricultural operations, rea ruaticee. 
alt, omnia^ cunclus ; ( = whole), univtr* 

aua^ totua. 
all together, cuncti univeraiy 443. 
all over again, ab integro. 
all taken one by one, aingulL 
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allowed: it is—, ctmttat {ace. with 

tn/En.). 
allowed : I am — , licet mihi, 
allow it to happen, commitlere ut. 
almost, prope^ pane. 
almost: I — think, haud^ctoan, 161. 

(See note on Dlff. 26.) 
alone, aolua; ox (if one person) uMi9. 
Alps, Alpea^ G. turn. 
already, jam. 
also, sometimes translated by the pro- 

noun idem^ 387. 
altar, ara. 

although, 451, and Q. on f 56. 
although indeed, quamquam (jndic.). 
always, after supcrlat. by quiique. See 

a man ( s= any : indef.), quia. 

amanuensis, a manu aervus. 

among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apud with occ. 

amuse, ddectare. 

and, p. 18, d ; * to me and you,' in Lat. 

*to me wUh you,' p. 78. 
and that too, not — ^, nee ia, 385. 
anger, ira. 
angry : to be ^ iraaei (dot.): aucetnaere 

(dot.) 222. 
animal, aninuUy alia. 
another, alter, era, &e. G. aUeriiia : an- 
swering to *i^ i« one thingy* aUvdy 

38. 
another man's, alienua. 
answer, reapondere (dot.). 
antiquity, antiquitaa. 
any * (after expera), omnia. 
any. See 389. 
any where (= any whither), uaquam, 

402. 
any man may, eujiiavia eat. (See 

; 389-92.) 
appeal to, appeUare {aee.). 
appear, (= seem), videri (inaua). 
appear (show myself), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, incwnbere in (with 

ace. ^ ; cubu, cubit. 
approved (valour, &c.,) apectatua. 
arms, to take, arma capere. 
army, exercUiu, Ha. 
arrived at: men have—, ventum eat, 

296. 
arrow, aagiita, 
as, after torn, talia, tardua, tot, is, quam, 

ouantva, qualia, auot, respectively, 
as, alter idem, qui, A6 (or ac, atque). 
as far as I know, quod aciam, 56. 
as far as I can, quoa dejua facer e poa- 

aum^ 512. 



as far as possible, > quoad ejus JUri 
as far as can be done, ) -poteat^ 512. 
as it were, quaai. 
as soon as, aimid ac;ut primum ; quum 

primum; ubi; ut, 512; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducenioa. 
as not to, after * audi ' or ' «o ' in a nega- 
tive sentence, quin (85) : if *auch* 

of * «© ' were in a positive sentence, 

tU would be used b> 66. 
ashamed : am — of, pudet, 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, delicti veniam 

petere. 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an — , reum facere 

dtvi. 
assist, auxiliari, adjUvare, opUvlari; 

aublevare, awxurrere, aubvenirCj 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 75, 1. 
at once, — and ; idem — idem, 396f 
at, of place* near which a battle is 

fought, &c., apud (or ad), 457. 
at two miles' distance, a miUHma paa^ 

avum duobufu 348. 
at two miles off, *a millibua paaauum 

duobua. 
Athens, Atheme. 
Athenian, Athenienaia, 
attached to, amana; diligena (with 

gen.), 183. 
attack, adgredi, greaaua; adoriri. ortua 

(ace.). 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, alient^, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, auctoritaa. 
aware, to be, inteUigere. 

B. 

Bageage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

nindrancea). 
banish^pcttcre ex civiiate (pepul,jnda)^ 
banished from, extorria {phi.), 276. 
banquet, eonvivium. 
barbarian, barbarv^. 
base, turpia. 
battle, bellum. 

battle of Canns, pugna Cannenaia. 
be it far from us. SeeAote t, p. 40. 
bear, /crrc {tul, lat, 33). 
beasts, fer(&. 

beaten (to be), vapulare (ab). 
become, Jieri, factua aum. 
become acquainted with,, noaeere, 38& 



* The pronouns and adverbs for *any* may be exhibited in a convenien uid 
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beeoraiiiff (to be) d$tirt (qcbX 

befiO, oeSdera {dot.), 

before, ado, onleo. 

before, prep, ante {aee,), 

before (standin^before a sentence), 

antequantt 498, &c. 
before one's eyes, ob oeuloo, 
behold, adopieehe^ to, opex^ oped, 
beg, ptUrty petiVf petity ab. 
begin, capiose {begany before pass, inl 

ea^tuM tot's . 
beginning, imtiunt, 
befieve, crtdere^ {dot.) eredid^ credit, 
believe, I can scarcely — , vix credide- 

rim^ 428, and note. 
believed, I am, mUd credUWi 285. 
belon^Sr See 191. 
benent, beneflcium, 
benefit, v. benefaeere {dot.). 
bereave, orbare {abl.). 
beseech, oboecrare, 

bespatter iodn^^^feialiguidtdieuiy 
besprinkle,? ^^:^^,^'^^^' 
best, optimuo, 

betrayer, prodUor, 
better, melior, 

better : it is — (= more ooHafadory^ 
preferable), aaJtiuo eat, 116. Ex. 34, 



better: it would have been — ^,«afiiisor 

tiiaiu*/tt«, 426(5). 
between, inter, 

beware of^ cavere, car, caut, 233. 
bird, arw : (great bird) aleo. Volucrii 

= any winged creature, 
black, niger. 
blame, culmire, 
bleed afresn (of a wound), refrrudeaeert, 

crudu, 
blessing: a — on your valour! made 

virtuteesto! 2!80yti 
blind. ccBcua. 
biooa, oanguiOf Jnis, m. (when ^lod, 

cruor), 
blot out, detere, ddeo, delet, 
boast, gloriarif (abl.) also de, in, 273. 
boast, to make liie same, idem gUniaru 
bodv, corp-u», orio. 
border on, adjacwre^ 229. 
bom, natua : bom to, nataa ad, 
bora, to be, naad {natua), 
both — and: et — d. 
bounds. See Exceed. 
boy, puer. G. pueri, 
branch-of-Iearaing, dodrina, 
breach of duty: it is a — ^ contra q^ 

ciumed, 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart, 
break one's word, > fdem falUret 
break a promise, J /^/W- 
bribery, ambltuaf ^, 



concise form, as in the following table : — 





Exclusion 
of att.» 


Inclusion of 
aU alike. 


Inclusion of aome. 




Less em- 
phatical after 
«,»i«,nttm,&c. 




Pbonouns. 


quisquam 
ullus 


quivis 
quilibet 


aliqnis 
quispiam 


quis 


any (body) 


Adverbs. 
(a) Place, 

(6) Time. 


Ato) 

usquam - 


quovis {to) 

ubivis > /^,v 
ubiUbetJV*^^) 


aliquo (to) 

alicubi ,^ 
uspiam \ ^ ' 


quo (to) 


anyplace 

or 
any where. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


any time 

or 

eoer. 





• r^AUare generall 
maredy,* *than:* and 
*fmihing,*)Ac 



exduded vfhen ^any' follows negaiioea; or ^laUhout^ 
a questions that expect the answer <no,' {^ntbody^* 
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ferldge, jMmt^ rUU, m. 

bring an action or charee against, reum 
facer e ; ftCyfauci : {vf ith gen. or d«,) 
187. 

burden, onuSy oTieris. 

burnt : to be — ^ dejlagrare, 

burst out afresh, recrudescere, crudu. 

business, negoUujn. 

but ^ nn; sin auienij 451. 

but if not, sin nUnuSf 451. 

but a little more, and he would have 
perished, minimum abfuit {impers.) 
quinperiretf 91. 

but, after universal negatives, (= who 
- not), quiny [or, qui — nouy] 44. 

but, after universal negatives (= ex- 
cept), niaif or prep. prtBter. 

but, after cannot. See Cannot, 

butcher, trucidare. 

buy, emere^ «m, empt, 

by letter, per literas, 

by = near, prope. 



Csesar, Ca^ar^ aria. 

call, vocare^ appellare^ nominarei dicere, 

See 51. 
call =s summon, vocare, 
call upon, conveniref vtnyVerJ {ace.). 
, call to mind, reminisci. 
camp, castrOfpl. 
campaign, end of, 308. 
can, posae^ quire {queo)^ 125^ e. 
CannaB, of^ Cannenaia, adj. 
cannot: I cannot but — , facere non 

poamim quin^ t&c. 
cannot : it cannot be but that,^tfri non 

voteat quin. ^ 
capable of containing, capax { gen.). 
capital, cap-utj itia, 
care a slraw for, JUxci facere, 
care that for, hujua facere, 
care, cura. 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 
careless of, negligena {gen.). 
carry, portare. 
Carthage, Ca'-ihag-Of inia. 
cast forth, projvcere jec^ ject. 
cause to be done, faciendum curare. 

351, 356. 
cease, dcsinere deai^ desit : ceased, be- 
.. fore inf. pass. desUus est. 
cease speaking tacere, 299. 
censure, reprSumsio, onia. 
chameleon, ckanueleon. 
chance, casus, Us, 
character, mores pi. Q, um, 
tfatfge (Msely,) insimular$ {gen. of 

marge). 



charge : bring, or pfefer a — , =!» 

make him an accused person, reum 

facere de — , 187. 
charge ( =: enjoin), mandare {dot.). 
chargeable (with a fault), ajinis, 212 
chaste, castus. 
children, liberi, pi. 
cheese, caseus. 

■choose (=? elect), eligere, leg, lect. 
christian, christianus. 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

{referring to a preceding sentence), 

quce res, 36, 37 (6). 
citizen, civis. 
city, urbs, urbis, 
civil-gown, toga, 
claim, postulare. 
clear ( = excuse), purgare. 
clothe oneself, induere, 283. 
coast, ora, 40. 
cold,J^-tt*, dris. 
come, venire, tin, vent. 
come to the assistance of, alicui aux' 

illio venire, 242. 
come to a determination, consilium 

inire. 
command, imperare {dot.), 
command an army, praeesse {dat.). 
commission, mandare {dot.), 
commit many sins, multa peccare, 
common, communis. 
common : of a — kind, vulgaris, 
compassion, misericordia. 
compel, cogere, coig, coacL 
completed : 1 have — the work,' opue 

absolutum habeo, 364. 
concerns (it), interest, 207. 
condemn, damnare, condemnare : to 

death, capitis. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, voti 

damnare, 
conduct, honorable, honestas, 
confer (benefits) on, eonferre {beneficia) 

in; ace; tyl,lat. 
confer an obligation on, gratiam inirt 

ab aUquo {Cic.) apudaliquem {Lnv.) 

339. 
congratulate, congratulari, 492. 
connection with, conjunctio. See 157. 
conquer, vincere, vie, vict. 
consequence: it is of — , interest. 
consequence : it is of no — , nihil in- 

tereat, or refert, 207. 
consider = think, exiatimare, arbitrari 
consider = attend, to, attendere, 229. 
considerable quantity, aliauanlum, 
considerably, aliquanto, 406. 
constancy, conatantia, 
constantly, perpetuo. 
constellation, aatnan ; 9id^u9, tru, 
consul, amavl, vKa, 
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eonsnlt, ammtUre, nUUf wuU.y ace, 
consult, for, \ consulere 

consult a man's interests, ) alicui, 233. 
contemporary, aqualis. 
contented, eonienhts (oU.). 
contention, eonierUio. 
continue, pcrgtre^perrex^ perrect. 
contract to build, condvcere faciendum ; 

duXt duct. 
contrary to each other, inter »e con- 

trarOy «, a. 
convenient, commodua. 
conversant, to be, calUre {ace,), 
converse, loqui^ locutus. 
corrupt, corrumpertj rup^ rupt, 
cost, etarc^am^are, 26o. abl. : {dot. of 

persqn). 
count, numerare, 
country, po/ria; as opposed to town, 

rttf, rurie, 
country, in the, rurt. 
country, into the, nu. 
country, from the, rure. 
courage, virtue^ lUia, 
courageously,/orKtor. 
courtesy, humanitae, 
cross over, tranttjieere or trfytcere^ Jec, 

jecty {ace.). 
crown, corcna, 
cruelly, crudditer, 
cruelty, erudeUta*. 
cry out, damare. 
cultiyate, eoUrct colUtCidt: if it be a 

atudy, e. ff. eloquence — studire 

{dot.), 
cure, mederi {dat.V 
custom, conattetua-Of inis. 
cut off, intercltuUre, clua^ 233. 



D. 

Daily, quoHdie^ indies or in dice Hngu- 

Ua, (See 69, t). 
danger, periculum. 
dare, avdiref auma aum, 
day, by, interdiu^ 311. 
dea^ aurdua. 
dearer, pluria, G. 266. 
death, mora. 

death, to (after eondemn)^ capitia, 
debt, tea tdienum^ 273. 
debt, heavy, magnum cm alicnum, 
deceive, decipere^ to, cep, eept, 
decree, decernere^ ereVf cret. 
deem, putare, 
defend what is actually attacked, d&- 

fendcre {fendf fena): — what may 

be attacked, tueri. 
Degree, to what a— 1 quo, (with genJ) 



deliberation (after opua eaC), 

271. '' 

delight, ddedare, 
delightful, jvcundua. 
delightful to the sense of sight, amcenua. 
demand^ poatulare ! poacere, popoac ; to 

demand importunately, emagiiare. 

(See 257). 
deny, negare, 
depart a finger's breadth, tranavermm 

di^itum diacedere. 
depena on, niti, niaua or nixua : (m with 

abl,). 
deprive o^ apoUare, orbare ; {aid,), 
desert, deaerere^ aeru, aert, 
deserve, mereri (merit) ; well of, benede. 
deserving of; dignua {abl,), 
deserving to be, dc, dignua esae qui, 

with aubf, 
design, conadium. 
desire, vtUe ; cunere, cuipWy eupU : s ea^ 

preaa a wish, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, cupidua (gen.). 
despair of, aeaperare. 
destroy utterly, delere, delev, delet, 
destroy«( = bum), coner}hnare, 141, c. 
destroy : so about to destroy, parditum 

ire, 362,* a. 
deter, aeternre. [See i^Vowi.] 
determine, eonatituere, 
detrimental, to be, detrimenio ease, 242. 
devote oneself to. incumbere in, with 

ace. {cubu, euoU). 
devote oneself to, atudire {dai.). 
die, mori, ior, mortuua; mortem or au- 

premum diem obire, 249. 
difficult, difflcUia, 
difficulty : there is— in doing, &c. *= it 

is done. diMcile. 
difficulty : he has — in doing, &c. = he 

doea it, difficile, ' 
difference, distantia, 
difference, it makes a very great, per- 

multum interest, 122. 
difference, what is there 1 quid intereat 7 
difference, there is no, > nihil intend 
difference, it makes no, J or refert, 207. 
diligence, diligentia. 
dinner, coena, 

direct = instruct^ prtccipere, cep, eept, 
discharge, fungt, functus, {abl.) per* 

fungi, 
discipline, disciplina, 
discontented, am— with, poenitei me, 

207. r -, 

discourse, sermo, onis. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, a 
disease, morbus, 
disgraceful, turpis, 

disgusted: am — attectef (perf. pe/^ 
Ueaum eat) me, 207. 
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dlshoiiorabty, twrpUtr, 
displease, cMplic^re^ ^dat,). 
dissatisfied: am — with, pcmiUt nuj 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance of, <ftc. 

abesae, distort, 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant : to be -r from, abtsse ; distare 

(a), 319. 
ditch, .;^ffa. 

divestj exiure, exu, extU, 233. 
do nothing but — , nihil atiud quam 

ifaciunt omitted), 420. 
do well, preeclare facere. 
dog, cania. 
doubt : duhitare. 
doubt: I don't at all — , rnUlua dubito 

(quill). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — , non est dubium 

{quin)j 89. 
dream, somniare. 
dream, s. somnium. 
draw, ( = call) away, avocare, 
draw up an army, aciem instmeres 

strux, struct. 
draw up an array in three lines, trijplv- 

cent acitm instruere, 
dress, vestitus. 
drink, bibere, bib, bibit, 
drink, s. potus^ Us, } ^^j 
drinking, potio, j * " * 
drive, pellere, peptd, puis : — drive 

away, abigere, eg^ act. 
dutiful affection, pieto«. 
duty, qffUiium. 



E. 



Each (of two), vXerquc, uiraque, tUrum- 

que, G. tUriusque. 
each one, unusquisque. 
each other (after • to love,' Ac), inter 

St, 470. 
each of them, singly, sinpdi, pi. 
eagerly desirous, studwsus, {gen.)f 

avidus, {gen.). 
KLsy, facilis. Easily, /aci/c. 
eat, edere ied, u) ; vesci (See 273). 
eclipse, defectia. 
eclipsed, to be, deficcre,fec,fect. 
efface, delere, delev, delet. 
either — or : aut — aut ; vel — vel ; site 

— *ir«, 456. 
elect, eligere, leg, Uct. 
election, comitia, n. pi. 
eloquence, eloquentia, faeundia {natu- 

red eloquence), 
emulate, cemtUari, 229. 
•Qcamp, consldihre, sed, seu, 

15 



endounter death, mortem oppeiere, 
encounter a danger, periculum obirt, 
end of^ extremus, agreeing with Iti 

subst., 179.* 
endued with, prccdUus (abl). 
endure, sustinere, tinxt, tent. 
enemy (private), inimicus. 
enemy (public), hostis. 
engage = fight with, conjligere, JKx, 

jtict. 
engage = undertake, recipere, cep, cepL 
engaged in : to be — , operam dare, 

337: (in a battle, affair, Ac.) in- 

teresse, 224. 
«nJoy» /nit, (abl.). 
enough, satis, afdtim. (See 512.) 
enquire of, quxsrereex; qumsvo, qvuesUm 
enter into partnership, coire soeittatem, 
entrust, credere, credid, credit {dai. el 

person), 
envy, inviaere. vid, vis (dot.). 
Ephesian, ErAesius. 
equal, par, dot. Equal to (in magnir' 

tude, real or figurative), instar 

(gm.), 207. 
error, error, 

escape from, s.fuga, 157. 
escape : it escapes me, me fugit,faUUf 

prcBterit, 259. 
eternal, (Btemus (= everlasting) ; semf 

pitemus, 123, c. 
even, eiiam. 

even mind, aqUus animus, 
even — not, ne — quidem. 
evening, in the, vespeH 
every, omnia. 
every body, guisque, 396. 
every tenth man, decimus quisque, 
every body who or that, quisquis, quif 

amaue, 396. 
every thmg, omnia, pi, 
ever, unquam, aliquando, quando, 402. 
evil, nudum, neut. adj. 
exactly, with a numeral ; ipse, in agree- 
ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderation, mo- 

dum excedere, cess. 
exceedingly, velumerUer. 
excel, antecellere, pr<Bstare, 229. 
exhort, hortari, adhortari, 
expedient, utilis (dot.), 
expedient : it is — , expedit. 
expediency, utUUas. 
experience (familiarity with a thing). 

•iisus. Us. 
exposed to, obnoxius, 212. 
extortion, pecunus repetunda: ; or only 

repetunda. 
extremely flourishing, longe opuikiUU- 

simus, 
eye, ecu/tM. 



ass 
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F. 

JPIaea, 10 know a man br, <l0./SieM nofM. 
fidl 7a friendWeewtf (So/.), £>U (one), 

faith,jl(<e«, 6. 

UitjSulJUielU. 

laJl on (ai seize on), ineeater*, 229. 

lalaenooda, utter many, muUa nuntirif 
38. 

§u from (thinking) this, tantwn abui 

tii — (itQ. 
far : not to be ~ from, haud muUum 

or prom/ ii6e«ie {^in\ 91. 
frr be it from me not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
far, mti/to (with compor. and mtperlX 

410. 
farewell, oae, aolve, va/«, 281. 
fate,/a/um. 
fault, ctt/pa. 
&TOur, a, benejieium, 
faY0ur,/a92re ((io<.),/ar,^ii<. 
friwn upon, adulan {dot, or aee.). 
fiear, of 6ody, iimor ; of mindf mttuM^ Ha. 
fear, timere, metuerCf vereri. See 99. 
feeble, imheaUua. 
feed on, VMct. See 273. 
feel thankful, gratiam habere. 
feyer,/efrm, abl. I 
few, patid; «, a, 

few : a few dava ago, paueie kU didnu, 
few: a few days before, paueie UUe 

didnie, 
fldeUty,JI<2e#. 
field, in the, mUUue. 
fight, pugnare; fight on horaeback, ex 

equo. 
find, uweniref reperire^ 177. 
find: hard to find, d^gUSUe vgOtntu, 

«lo4. 

finger's breadth. Su Depart. 

finish, eonfctre. 

fire; wnw, (= conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
first, primwn: at first, primo. See 83. 
fit, aptue, 212. 
fitted, occcmmodo/tM, 219. 
fix by edict, edldre (u(>. 
fiank, on the, a latere, 
fiatter, adulari {dai, or nee.), 
flaw, vUium, 
flight, /tig^o. 

flogged, to be, vvrgie credif 
folly, eiuUUia, 
fond, cuplcfutf (^en.). 
food, eiDiM, i. 
foot, pef , p«(ii». 
tor, when untranalated, 255. 



for how much 7 quanH? 

for aa much— as, fon^v^-^von/t, 2d6u 

for less, minorie, 266. 

for just as much — asj ) taniidem — 

for no more, than ) guan/t, 226. 

for ( = tn bekaif qf% pro, 

for ( s: owing to, of obstacles), pr€B,(aU.] 

for instance, verbi cauad, 

for some time, dtuLumy jamdudum, 420L 

for (after to/«ar), sign of dot, 

for any thing I care, per me licet, 

for ua (after make)^ a nobis, 

foreign to, alienusj 212. 

foretell, prtedieere, 

forget, obUvied, oblltua, 199. 

former, the, iUe^ 378. 

forsooth : as if—, mum vero, 494. 

fortune. See Good. 

fortune: let— see to it, id Fortuna 
vidirit, 

found, eandere, candid^ amdU, 

founder (of a family), prineeptfamilMB, 

free from, Uberare {abl,), 

freedman, Ubertiims : (but with refer- 
ence to Us master, libertusm) 

friendly, anUcus, 

friends, his oini, aui, 

from a boy, puero, 

from the heart, exanimo, 

from a wall, ex muro. 

from your neighbourhood, isline, 

from a difierent direction, aUunde, 

from, after conceal, omitted, 251. 

from, after prevents, deters, Ac, ^tcomt- 
nw, 94. 

from, after recoser, ex, 

front, in, afronte. 

frugality, frugalitas, 

fiiuts (or the earth), fruges : (of a tree), 
frttctus, 

full, pUnus, 182. < 

tviry, furor. 



Gain an advantage, emoluTnentum car- 

pere {cep, capf),— «x. 
1 possession o^ potiri (abL gen,), 
ul, Gattits. 
getj>osse88ion of) poHri, potittu (abl). 
gift, donum, munus, eris. (See 242.) 
give information, doeere, 253: give 

much information, muUa doeere 

{de), 252. 
give battle to, prcvKum commUtere 

cum; mU, m*ss, 
given over, deepen aJtuM, 
given it is, daJtwr, 
glad, to be, levari, 521. 
f^imj, gloria. 
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glorloiu, glorifmi9» 

go wrong,. errare, 

go away, ctbirtf decedere, etaa. See 306. 

go about to destroy, percfttum irt^ 

362*, a. 
go on, pergeref perrex, perred. 
go on in your valour! macU virhiU 

eato! m 
god. Deua, 56. 
gold, aurum. 
golden, aureua, 
good, bonta; ( » beneficial, expedient) 

tUiUa. 
good: to dO'-fVrodaaa{dat.), 
, good fortune : it was my — {eoniigU 

mifdf—ui, 374). 

govern, imperare, dat. ; (= regulate, 

direct) modcrari (ace, or dat. See 

220). 
grateful, graiua. 
gratitude, ^oiia. 
greatest (when degree is meant rather 

than size), aummua, 
greedy, dvidua (gen.), 
Greece, Grcecia. 
Greek, Grcecua. 
grief; dolor ^ 

grieve, ddere, mcerere. See 521. 
ground, humua ; on the ground, humL 
grudge, invidere (daL\ vui, via. 
guard against, ) oavere {ace. 233), eav, 
guard, be on my, { caut. 
guidance, under your, U duet; under 

the guidance of Herdonius, Her- 

donUdudu, 



H. 



Habit of silence, taeiiwmUaa. 

had rather, maUi 15C (coiijug. 142, 1). 

hail, OM, aalve, 281. 

hand, manua, ita, 4. f. 

hanging, nup^nctium. 

happen (of evUa), aeddare : of fortunate 

eventay corUingere {tig) : = turn out, 

evenire. (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that . . . ? 

gutJU tit, Ac. 
happy, beatua^felix. (See 443.) 
hard: are hard to avoid, diffleiU vi- 

tantur. ' 

hard to find, difficUia inventu (aup.), 
hardly ( = scarcely), vix. 
hardly any body, nemo fere. 
harvest, meaaia^f. 
hate, oeKfM (with tenses derived from 

peil). 



hateful, to be, odio taae^ 212. 

have, Aoftere. 

have a thing done, faciendum evrarei 

356. 
have an interview with, oonvenire^ 

{aee.). 
have, in such sentences as, ^taith 

tphom we have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, caput, canitia, n. 
heal, mederi (oat.). 
healed, to be (of a wound), conjoiu*- 

cere. 
health, to be in good, valire. 
hear, attdire. 
hearing : without hearing him ( » him 

unhear<£), inaudttum (ace. maac,) 
heart (as the seat of the affeetiona), anU 

mua, 92. "^ 

heart, oor, cordia, n. 
heavy, gratia. 

height : to such a — , eo, adv. (gen.). 
help (a person in perplexity), afSfvenire 

{dot.); juvare {ace.), auxiliari 

{dat,\ awxurrere {dot. See 222, k.). 
her (aee. aing.), ae, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. auua, a, urn, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, ejua. 
hesitate, dubitare. 
hidden, oceultua. 
him, ae, if relating to nom. of sentence $ 

if not, ettm. 
himself, 369 ; 373, C; (d. oh § 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Q^ on § 15. 
hindrance, impedimentum. 
his own friends, adherenta, 4kc. aid. 
hit ( = strike), ferire, icere, etedtte, ce- 

eXd, caa. See 299, i. - 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy of troops, deleetum habere 
hold one's tongue, ailere, iaeere. See 

299, g. 
hold cheap, paroi penditre, 266. 
home, to, domum ; at, difmi : from, domo 
honey, mel, mellia. 
honour ( = the honorable), honeataa, 

( = probity)/(fe«, ei. 

honorable conduct, honeataa. Honor- 
able, korieatua. Honorably, honeaU, 

hope, aperare. (See 15.) 

horseback, on, ex equo : (of more than 
one peraon) ex equia. 

hoyse, at my. domi mete. 

how (with adj.), quom. 

how disgraceful it is, quanta opprcbrw 
eat. " 

how manv, qtiot. 

how much, quantum. 

how does it nappen? qutJU, «< . . . f 
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how few there are^ who — t guotuB' 
gjjdMU €9i, qui,.? {with ntbj.) 

l^^' !*«"-«"• ■ 

hunger, /omet, f». 

hurry, to be In tttfutmart, 

hurt, noetre, dat. ; Imdere (oee. ku.) 

hurtful, to be, fiooer«. 

husband, vtr, 291. 



I for my part, emndenu 

if— not,nm.45l. 

If however, mn auiem, 461. 

ignorant, to be, ignorare (aec.), 

ignorant : not to oe i^orant that, dkc^ 

non ignorare^ ipitn. 
ignorant : who la ignorant that, dc. 1 

quia ignordt^ quia . . . ? 
ignorant of^ rudit {gen.), 
immediately after toe battle, canfeatim 

aprcdio, 348. 
immense, ingena, 
immortal, immortalia, 
impiety, impietaa. 
impiety : if it may be said without,—, 

aifaa eat dictu, 364. 
impiety : it cannot be said without—, 

n^aa eat dictuy 364. 
importance, it is of, inUreat {geru)y 203. 
importance, tt is of great, magni (or 

multum) intereat, 206, a. * 

important, gravior. 
importune, Jlagitare. 
impose on, tmponere^ poauj poaU, 233. 
Impute as a fault, vitvo or cuLpcB dare 

OTvertere, 242. 
in the presence of the people, ajmd 

populum. 
in (an author), apud {XenophmUem^ 

Ac), 
in front, afrmdt, 
in flank, a VaUre, 
In the rear, a tergo, 
in triumph (to lead), per triumphum, 
inattentive to, rugligena {gen.)^ 183. 
increase, auger e, atix. aUctj {trana.) 

creacere^ creo (neut.): 
incredible, incredwilia. 
in'M)nsistent with, idUniiaf 212. 
inconvenient, incommodua, 
induce, -adducere u/, «&c. 
indulge, mdvlgerey diUa, duU {dot.). 
industry, dUigentia, 
inflict punishment on, aliquem pcend 

q^cere^ 276. 
influence : to have great — with, mul- 
tum valere apud aliquem. 
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inform, certioremfaeere^ 187. 

information. See Ovot. 

inhabit, incolere, colu, cult, 

injure, violare, ( =do harm to) kedert 



Djuno 



injunous, it is, nocet {dot,). 

injury, injuria. 

innocent, innocena. 

insignificant: how — ! auam tvuUua! 

insolence to such aheignt o^ eo {adv.) 

inaolentite, 612. 
instanceu for, verbicauad. 
interest ( = true interest), uiUitaa, 
interest : it is the— of, intereat {gen.\ 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
Interview. See Have. 
intimate : to be — with,famiHariler uti, 

abl. 
inventor, inventor, fern, inventrix. 
invest ( = blockade), obaidere, aed^ acaa, 
inyoke, appeUare. 
iion-heaitedt Jerreua. 
is ( = is distant), di^at. 
island, inaula. 
it cannot be but that, ^fieri norl pnteal 

quin. 
it is not every man who can, &c., non 

cujuavia eat, &c. 190. 
Italy, Italia. 

J. 

Javelin,jacu/um. 

jest, jocua. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, committer e prcdium 

{CUTIC). 

journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, Uetua. 
jUst (equitable), tBquua. 
justice, juatitia. 



K. 

Keep, aervare, 

keep one's word, fidempreeatare. 

keep up a certain state, aplendide 

gerere. 
kill, interficeret ocddere, necare, 308 
king, rex^ regia. 
know, acirCf noviaae, calUre, 386. 



L. 

Labour, labor, 

lame of one leg, dttudaa nUaro padt, 

lamp, lucama. 
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kige, magnu». 

faulting, wempUernvB, 

latter, the, hie, 

laugh, ritUr^ rU, rU. 

law, leXj legis. 

lay on, imponere. 

lav down. ) .. 

layaside, J^^^^'P^'P^^- 

lay a person under an obligation, gro 

Ham ab alUftto mire, 
lay down a magistracy, magistratum 

abdicare ; (or 9e with a6/., 308.) 
lead a life, agere vUam; eg^ act. 
league, fcedttSf trit. 
learning, branch of, doctrina. 
lean on, niti, nimSt tiirua (abL 273). 
learn, diacert, didic. 
learn by heart, ediscere. 
leave, relinquerey liq, lict: (by will), r&- 

linquere, 
leave ( = go out of), excedert {wUh dbL) 

cess, 83. 
leave nothing undone, nihU pratermU- 

tere quin. 
leave off, dtsiTure, desi, deaU. 
leg. See Lame. 

leisure : I have — , vaeat mihi, 154. 
Lemnos, Lemnos, 6. i. 
let me know, foe eeiam {vnih ut 

omitted). 
let out to DC built by contract, locare 

faciendum. 
letter, IttertB, pi. : epiatda. 
levy troops, delectum habere, 
liable to, obnoxius, 212. 
liar, mendax {adj.). 
lie, mentiri. 
We near, adjac^e, 229. 
life, vita ; ( = life-time) eetas. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Avgusto 

vivo, 364 
lift up, toUere, nuttU, aublat. 
light, Uvie. 
light ( » kindle), aecendere : euoeendere 

rogum^Ac. (See 299, h.) 
liehtnmgj/tc/fiMn, inis. 
like, eimilie, dat.: ( = equal to in size) 

inetar, (gen.), * 
like {verb). See 491, d. 
lines : to draw up an army in three — , 

iripUeem aeiem instmere. 
literature, litera. 
littlej-or a little ( =/«w things,) pauca, 

little : but or too — , parum. 

little, a ( =s gome, but not much), paw* 

lum ; patdulum, 402. 
long, diu :pridem, jamdiu, jampridem. 

bng for, averet of an impaHent,geaHre 
of ^joyoua loDging. 



look to that vourself, id ipse vidgris. 

loquacious, loquax, 

lose, perdere, perdid, perdii: lose (pas- 
sively), amittere. (See 56.) 

lose an opportunity, occasionem amii" 
tere. 

lose flesh, corpus amittere. 

love, amare, diligere. (See 185, a.) 

lover of, amansj diligens {gen., 183.). 

lover, such a lover of, adeo amans or 
diU^ens {gen., 183). 

lowest, vnjimus, imua. 

lust, libido, inis. 

luxurious lux%iriosus. 

lyre, to play on the. See Teach. 

M. 

Mad, to he,furere. 

madness, amentia, 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magistutum ge- 

rere. 
make, facere {fee, fact ) ; effUno : am 

made,^. Obs. * mtikeB all things 

{ace.) flourish;' in Lat. 'makes 

that {tU) all things (nom.) should 

flourish,* 254. 
make the same promise, idem polliceri, 

polUcitus. 
make treaty, Ac, foBdzis icere, 299. 
make this request of you, illud te rog9 

{lU ne). 
make ( = appoint to an office), creare. 
make mention of, meminisse, recor^ 

dari, 201. 

make the same boast, idem gloriari. 
make it my first object, id agere {ut). 
make for us, a nobis facere. 
make a decree in a man's favour, se- 
cundum aUquem decemere; decrev^ 

decret. 
making haste (after opus e8t),prope' 

rate, {abl. part 171). 
maker, effector: fern, mectrix. 
man, homo, vir. (See ^, y.) 
man : I am not the — to ; non is avm, 

qui {suJbj.). 
manners ( = morals, character,) mares, 

urn, pi. 
many, muUi. 
march against the efiemy, elbviam ire 

hostUnts. 
marry (of a female), nubere {dot, 222). 
Marseilles, MassHia. 
master, magister, dominus, herus. (See 

180.) 
matter, res. 
mean, ailn vtlU, 
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■MB tiiiie t ill the—, MerinL intena. 

(866 402.) 
nieaiw, by no, mtntfiM. 
meat, eidiM. 
medicine, maHema, 
meditate, mcditari (aee.). 
meet, to go to, oboiam ire (dot,), 
melt, UquMeeref Heu, 
merchant mereotor. 
middle ot, nudku (in agreement with 

ita anbsi. 179). 
mile (b IOOO paces), miUe jhusw: pi. 

JmUtti ooMuum. 
MiletoB, of; MUenuM. 
milk, ioc, fac/i*. 
mind, mcfu, menH*; aninuu, 
mindful, mtmor {gm.). 
miserable, miMer^ era, Ac. 
mistalcen, to he,f<UlL 
miatalcen, I am, tnefaUit, 
mock, iUudere {dot, 229). 
moderate, motUrari {aee. or dai. 220). 
moncF, peeunia. 
montn, nMtuw, m, 
moon, luna, 
moral, aonefutf. 
morals,. moret, urn. 
more, phu (with gm,). For more, 

mortal, mortaUe. 

most men, plerigue. 

motion, motuf, ue. 

mound, agger. 

moTe, moiferef mov, mat. Hove, n«u<. 

fnoveri, 
much, muUa. n. pi. (but if oppo»ed to 

many things, or followed by gen. 

mulium.) 
much less, nedum, 443. 
multitude, mvUUvdo^ inia, 

N. 

Naked, wiiduM. 

name, nomiiMtre (also » to Appoint). 

nature, naiwra; rerum naiura, 

near, prove {ace.). 

near, to be very, minimum abeaae (im- 

pers.) gutn, 92. 
nearer, ;iroptor; (adv.) ptioptu^, 211. 
nearer am, propiua abtum (guam)^ 319. 
nearest, proximue. 
nearly, prope, p<en«. 
need, egere^ indigere {abl. orged.). 
need, have —of; opuaeat^ 17^ e. 
need, you have no — , nihil omia est. 
BegUgent, negligent (gen.), 183. 



neigliboarhood, in your, ittk, > 
nei^bourhood, from your, iaiinc > 387 
neighbourhood, to your, mue. j 
neither -nor. \neque-neque. 

*» I nee — nee. 
neutral, mediua. 
never, nunquam, 
nevertheless, tamen. 
news of the town, rea urbanee. 
next : the next thing is, aequiiur tii; Oib 
night, by, noctu or noete. 
no, nvlma; after tm, fitif. 
no one, nemo. 
no painter, n^me puior. 

no time, niW temporia. 

nobody, namo, inia.* 

none of you, nemo veatrum. 

none of those things, nUdl eorum. 

nor, neque, nee: but after iU or na U 

iBnaoeotneu. 
not, non. After rd., see p. 216, d. 
not yet, nondum. 
not one's own, alienua. 
not even, n« — qmdem. 
not only — but also, non aoban-aed, 

or verum etiam. 
not so far off, to be, propiua obeaae. 
not to say, ne dicam. 
not that — but, non quod — aedg non 

quo — aeds non eo oi idea quod — 

le<2,492. 
not at all, nihil. 

not as if not, mm quin, with aubj. 
not to be fiur from, hand muUum (or 

haudprocul) abeaae {quin). 
nothing, nihil. 

nothing but, nihil aliud nw£, 166. 
nourish, (dere, ahi, aUt or alL 
now (.= already), Jam. 
number, numerare. 



Obey, pariret obedire {dat. See 222). 
object, not to, imr reeuaare quin^ 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

conifer an — on, magnam abaHqua 

(Cic.)f apud aliquem {Liv.), gra- 

tiaminirey 339. 
obliging, commodua. 
obstruct, interclvderef tSua, 
obtain, po^rt-(afr2. gen). 
occasion: you have no — to hurry, 

nihil eat qujodfeAvMa^ ATI. 



* Neminis and nemint are not found, bat niiflittf, nvUo : — except now and then 
jtemine with pass, participle —If XMO ablatiman nee habet, nee habet genilvoum. 
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oceanon : have —for, opus eat^ 170. 

ocean, oceantu, 

occupy myself in, aperam dare, 337. 

odious, to be, odio esse. 242. 

ot after *»tnp,* Ac. (obL) 

of, after ^become,* *de»erve ipell,* Ac. 

'offi perstutdedf* and when qf= 

concerning, de, 
ot, after ' emptire,* ex, 
of others, ahenu», a, um. 
of such a kind, ejuamodi, 
ofiend, qffSmdere^endfJens {ace.), 
offend against, vudare. 
offence : if I may say so without — , 

pace tud dtxerim. 
old, vetus, veterig (n. pi, veterdj, ■ 
old man, aenex, G, senit, Q, pL um, 
old ae& 9enechu, SHa. 
one (ot two), alter, Q, tua, 
one thing— another, aliud—aliud, 38. 
one ( a a certain), quidam, 
one (ssome one, no matter who). 



one's, 9uua. 

only, adj. aohu, Q. iua, 

only: the — one who, unua qui (with 

suf»J.). 
only son, umeua JUiuB, 
opinion, to be of, cenatre, 
opportunity, occaaio. 
oppose, repugnare (dot,), ebatare {dat,). 
or, out, vd, va, 456 (in questions an), 
or not, neene. See 122. 
orator, orator, 

order, jubere, juaa (ace, with inf.), 
ought, oportet. See 126. 
out of e, ex, 
out 01 doors, foraa. 
out : to dine out, canare foria, 339. 
over : it is all o«'er with, achan eat de, 
over against, adveraiu, 
overpower (with emotion), frangere, 
• jreg,fraet, 

overthrow, eivertere, vert, vera, 
owe, debere, 
owing : it is owing to, per aliquem atat, 

quom^nua, Ac. 99. 
own (emphatic), ipaiua or ipaomm, after 

meua, iuua, Ac, 



P. 

Pace, paaaua, ^. 

pained, to be, doUre (bee. or abl, with 
de,), 

pardon, venia^ 

pardon, ignoacere, not (dat,) ; (of a su- 
perior) vmiiam dare, 

parent, parena! genUor, Jam, genUrix. 

part, para, partia. 



partner, eanaora, 185. 

party, to be on our, a nobia aenHra, 

past, the, preeterUa, 

peck, moaiua, 

peculiar, propriua, 212. 

perceive, aentire, 

perchance (in questions), quid in «» 

quid, numquic^ 400. 
performjfun^ per/ungijunctua (abL)^ 
perhaps, fortaaae, 
permitted, it is, licet. 
permitted, I am, Ucet mihi, 
perpetual, aempitemua. 
perseverance, peraeverantia. 
persist, peraexerare, 
persuade (= advise), auadere (.dai,) : «■ 

advise effectualiy, perauaaere, aua§ 

(dot,), 
persuaded, I am, parauaaum eat mihi 

de, Ac., or perauaaum habeo, 291. 
perverse, ptrveraua. 
perversely, perverae, 
philosopher, pidloaophua. 
philosophy, philoaophia, 
piety, pietaa, 
pity (I), miaeret me, or miaereor, gen, 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, miaericordla, 
plainly : see — through, parapactum 

habeo, 364. 
planet, planeta or ea, 
plan, conailium. 
plant, aerere, aev, aat. 
play, ludere, lua, 
play on the lyre. See Teaeh, 
plead a cause, agere cauaam, 
■ pleasant, jtunmaua, 
please, placere (dftt,), 
pleasure, voluptaa, 
^poei^poeta, 
point : to be on the — otineo eaae uL 

479. 
poison, venenvm, 
Pompey, Pompejua. 
possession, to he in, temre. 
possession, to gain, potior (abl or gen,). 
possible as (after auperl,), quam, vd, 

410. ^ 
possibly. TAs great as can possiblv be, 

quantua maximtta potest taae, 412. 
post nimsel^ canaidire, aed, aeaa. 
poor, pauper, 
power, potenHa of actual, poteataa of 

l^al, conceded, Ac, power. . 
power: to put himself in their*—, po- 

teatatem auifacere, 
power: to be in our — , in nostrd po- 

testate esse, 
powerful, potens, 

practice (justice. Ac), cdere^ eolu, shIL 
praise, laua, lauaia. 
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pnj(M heg earneBtly), orsre. 
predict, frmUoere. 
prefer, antqjMmert, pom, poaii, 
prefer a charge, reum facere dt, 187. 
prefer a capital charge against, rti 

oqniaUM reumfaeert, 187. 
prefer a charge of ImmoraUty against, 

iU moribua reum faeere, 187. 
prejudicial, to be, obeste {dot.). 
prepare, parare. 
present with, tUmare, 207. 
present, give us a, dono or muneri dare, 

242, (3.) 
present, to be, a<fe«M (dot.). 
preservation ; tend to the—, 335, e. 
pretend, mmulare. 
pretty often, nmnunauam. 
prevent, oluiare, oUtU (<2a/.)* 

?Jte.'U !•«-*-.»«•• 

proceed agidnst a person, conmUre in 

aUquem. 
produce (s fruits), frugea^ pi, 
productive of^ effUiena (jg'enA 183. 
profitable, to be, j^rodeaae {oat,), 
promise, pollieeru licihus promitUre. 

See 17, 1. Seel& 
prompt execution (after opua e»t), ma- 
ture faeto^ 177. 
prone, proeUvia {ad,), 
property, all my. amma mea, 
property, all their, omnia aua. 
prosecute, poaiidarc, 201. 
protection, take unaer one's, tuerif 374. 
proud, auperbua. 
prove an honour, honori eaae; (prove 

done by aum with the dal., 242.) 
prove myself mindful; prcMtare ma 

mtmorem. 
prove my gratitude, ) gratiam re- 
provQ myself grateful, J ferre, 
provide for the interests o^ providere 

vidf via; proapiceref apex^ aped 

(both with dat,], . 
provided that, dum, modo^ or dum- 

mSda (after which ^md^ ia neV 

494. ^ 

pull down, diruerey ru, rui^ 
punishment, poena, 
purpose, for the, catiad. 
purpose, to no, neguicquamf fruatrd. 
put ; put down, pcntre^ poau^ poaU, 
put oii', exture. axti, exut, \ 

put in mind oi, advMmere^ 194. ^ 

pyre, rogua. 



C^uite (to be without), plaM (carere). 



Ratify a treaty, icertfaduM. 

rather, I had maio, 

rational feculty, mena. 

rear, in the, a tergo. 

reason, vou, «frc., have no, mhil e4 

guod {aubj.), 
receive, oe-, ex-, re- dpere, cop, eepL 

(See 306.) 
receive fevourably, boni conatdere (in 

QumtiL, Saioca, <^c.); in bonam 

partem aceipere, 185. 
reckon, numerare. 
reckon one thing after another, poathor 

bere, 
reckon as a fault, vitio vertere, 242. 
recollect, reminiacL 
reconciled, to be, in graiiam redirt 

(am.), 
recover, carvoaleaceTe, valu, 
recruit myseU| me refiure, 
refrain: 1 cannot — from, iemperara 

mihi nan poaaum, qwn, dtc. 
regard the interests o^ proapicere, apex, 

apect {dot.), 
reign, regnare, 
reign : in your — , te regt: to regnanU 

or imparantef 364. 
reject, repudiate, 
rejoice, gaudere, gaviaua awn, 
relate, narrare. 

relieve from, 2t&erare(o5Z.); (of a Por- 
tia/ reUef ) UvareXabl.), 
reli^on, religw. 
relymg on, freiua {dU.), 
remainder = rest of, 179. 
remains, it, reliquum eat, reaiat (ut), 
remedy, remedium. 
remember, memmisae (^Imperai, mo- 

mento); recordarLremmiaci, (See 

201, q.) 
remind, admonere (gen,), 
render, reddere, did, dit, 
renew, renovare. . 
repair, reficere, fee, fed, 
repay a undness, gratiam rtferre, 
repent : I — me, me pceniiei (gen,), 
report, fama, 

require, egere, indigere [gen. dbL), 
required j are, opua aunt, 172. 
resignation, teguua ammua. 
jesignation, the most or grca e8t,<si/ui»- 

aimua animua, 
resist, reaiatere, reatU* repugnan 

{dat,), 
resolve, conatituere, atilu, atituL 
rest, requita. 
reston, 9tt^ 273. 
rest o£ ae{/. reliquua. (See 179.) 
rest, all the, cetera i ' 
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Mftore liberty to his country, patriam 

in UberkUem vmdicare. 
restrain, temperare (daiX 220. 
restrained, to be, inJUberu 
retain a grateful sense, graUam habere. 
return: rediret revertL revenire, (See 

339.P.) 
return thanks, gratuu agereg egf ad, 
revOe, maUtUcere {dot,). 
re viler, vituperaior, 
revolt from, d^ficere ab ; fecy feet, 
rich, divee, 
riches, dvritimi 

right, redua: (of situation,) dexter, 
rise, orin, tor, orfitf. (See 443.) 
rival, temulari {dot, or occ.). 
river, fiumen^ amnie, Jlumue, 472, o. 
rob, ajpciiare {phi.), 
rod, virriB^pl, 

rope (s hanging), auapendiuni, 
Rome, Roma, 
Roman, Rimumua, 
rule, rtgvla, 
niUng power, to be, rtrwnpotiri. 



S. 

Safety, raA», utiM, 

^^ieXrr^UrtOi^v^iu* (ace.). 

sake : for tne — of^ eauM&, 

sake, for its own, propter eeae, 

salute, sabUare, 

same, idem. 

satisfaction, to your, Ac, ex {tuff) Mti- 

tentia, 
satisfactorily, ex sententid, 
satiafV^ eatiefaeere (dot,), 
say, dteere : (a aeeerte) aU, 
say that — not, negare, 
say : not to say, ne lUeam, 
say : they (=» people) my, f (Brunt, 



8ayshe,^»iumtf. 



sauce, 

scarcely, vix, 

sea, mare. By sea and land, terrd 

marique, 
season, tempeataa, 
seasoning, eondSmtnivm, 
second, aUer, 
sedition, eeditio, 
see, videre; (a distinguish ; have the 

eenee of sight) eemere, 
see that you don% vide ne, 
see (plainly) through (any thing), aii' 

quid perapectum habire, 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vidHria, 
seem, videri, view, 

16* 



seize on, ineeseere {oifear^ Ac.), 229. 
sel^ selves. (See 368.) I myself 

ipae^ 33. 
sell, vendert (pendid:, vendU). 
sell, nettt. venire {veneo)^ 267. 
senate, eenatue. 
send, miitere, ihm, miee. 
send forward, preemittere, 
send (news by letter), perecribere, 
send to the assistance of, auxiUo mii* 

tere {two dativea), 
sentence, eententia, 
serp^t, eerpens, 
serve a campaign, stipendium merere, 

or mereri. 306. 
serves, eet (with dat, 237). 
service, to be of; prodeaat (dot,), 
serviceable, idoneua, 
sesterce, eeatertiua. 
set on mre, ineendere. auccendere. See 

299. 
set out, prqfleiaeiffectue. 
set out to the assistance o^ atuxUia 

profidad {two dativta), 

several, plurea, 

several nmes, 420. 

severe, gravia: gravior, 409, g. 

severity, gravitaa, 

shadow, umbra, 

shed, wqfundere,fud,fva. 

should, ss ought, iUbere, oportet, 126 . 

or (after Ezeit. 49, Pt I.) part, 

tfi due, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), vreAere, 
SicUy, SidHa, 
sick, ager, gra, gram: (of body or 

mwio) eegrokta, 
side, to be on our, a nobia atare. 
siege, obaidio, 
silence, atteniium: {habit of) taeUuT' 

nitaa, 
silent, taciiua: {ftabitually) tacOumiua, 
silent, to be, ailere, tacere. See 299. 
silver, argentwn, 
tin,peeoare, 

since, 91mm, quoniam, 492. 
sister, aorw* 



skilled in, perUua {gen,), 

slaughter, trucidare, 

slave, MTviM. 

slave, to be the, aervire {dot.), 

slay, oocidere, dd, eia, 

sleep, aomnua, 

smack o^ redoUre (occ.), > ^^.f, 

smell of, dttrt, J ^°' 

snatch away, eripere, Hpu, rept {dot of 

pers.). 
snares, inmdia. 
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wTnear home, tmmpropea domo. 
The thing is wvret Uate habet, 
' m, Cfen, i». 



See 



Socrates, ;Sberale», 

sold, to be, vmirt {vmeo\ 267. 

some, oti^uw, qwspiamt 392. 

note z. and 390, ▼. 
some one or other, nttao quit^ 394. 
some body of consequence, aUmti»^ 396. 
some other place, to, alio, 394. 
some other place, from, aUundt, 
some other direction, in, aUo, 
some other direction, from, oltunae. 
some conaidenble, aliqwuUvm, 
some — others, am — aHL 
sometimes nomnuiquam^ aiiquando, 

inUrdum. See 402.* 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

eompar, 406 : or translate by paulo 

with eompar. 
sorry : I am — for, piget me (gtn.), 
soul, animuM, 
sow, tertre, mp, boI, 
Spain, HUlpania. 
spare, parcer^ penere (dot), 
speak, logidy locutua. 
speak the truth, vertan dkerc 
spear. A<vto. 
speech, oratia^ 249. 
spend his life, vUam agere, 
spend his time (in), t^mput impendtre, 

337. 
spoken ill ot, to be, maUaudire. 
sport : to make — o^ Ubidtrty Itu 



I in need o^ egerg (gm, abi.). 
stand by, adcBte (dai.). 
star, MlOf See 61. 
stay (in a place), eornnufrarL 
starvation, fame§, 
sfate, reapubUca. 
stick, haallvm. 

stir out of the city, whe exeedtrt^ 249. 
stone, lapUy adj. UspideuM, 
storm, appuapn/Bore (ooe.). 
storm, to take by, per vim expugnare. 



strength, vtr«t, turn, 

strip off, exuere. 

strive, niiif enUi, niaue^ ntan», ut, 

strucK (by Hones. UghJtning, ^.), ictot. 

study, etudere (dot,), 

subject to, obnoxiue {dat), 

succeed ( = follow), exeipere (ace:). 

successfully, ex sententUL 

succour, eiuxurere {dot.). 



such, talie. 

such is your temperance, ques tua em 

' temperanHOfBG. 
such a manner, m, Ua (tU). 
suffer, «mere, eiv ; patiy paeaue, Ses 

suggestion, at your, te audore, 

suitable, tdoneusf 212. 

sttn,«o2. 

superior, to be, ) anieeellere, pr^Batare, 

surpass, $ 229. 

superstition, eitperaHHo, 

supper, ccena, 

support ( =s nourish), alerty ahi, aUit or 

alt. 
surround, ciraimdfire (ttrbem muro, or 

murum win), 
survive, eupereeae. 
survivor, mpersteaf Uia. 
suspense, to be in anxious, pendire 

animi, animo {or if necessary, 



suspicion, euspieio. 
swallow, kirtmdOf dime 
BweaXfJurare, 
Syracuse, Syrocuea. 



T. 

Take,t eapere (cep^ eapt) : iumere 

(aumay aumpt). See 492. 
take by storm, expugnare. 
take in good part, boni eonatdere^ 185. 
take a|vay, aaxmerti eximere. See 385, 

o {am, empf) : eripare {dot. of pars.), 
take measures against, amaulare in 

{ace.), 
take cruel measures against, erudelUer 

in {aliquem) conatUere. 
take a camp, exuere koaiea caatria^ 233. 
take care, eaxart, cav^ caui. 
take care that, vide {ne). 
take under one's protection, iueri, 374. 
take hold of^ prehendere, 
teach, docerey two ace. 257. 
teach to play on die lyre,^t&tt» doeen 

(i. e. teach, with or on the atringa). 
teacher, magiater; fern, magiatra, 
temple, templum, m 
tenacious, Utiox {gen.). 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, ager. 
thank, rraBaa agare. 
that (alter doubtl dkny^ Ac. with neg.), 

quin. 



* Rarius kUerdtan quam nomnunquam esse memento, 
t Take arms, arma oaperet or awnere. {Cicero.) 
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that (after ^or), n«; </b^— nof, ut (or 

that, as nom. to <«»,' ^., agrees with 

nom, after it, 386, m. 
that famous, iUe, 381. 
that (after < it rtmatnB^* * ii follow* *), vi, 
that too, el i»; tdem^ue, > qok 
that too not, neci§, { *'*'• 

that only, is dtmtan^ 386. 
Thebes, Theb^ arum, 
then ( a at that time), turn, 
then f s after), debuU^ inde. 
then ( = therefore), igUuTf iiaqiu. 
there, ifri. 

there is no doubt, non eat dubitanguin, 
there are some who (think), na/U qtd 

(putent), 
there are not wanting, non demmt qui 

there are round some who, reperiiaiiur 

qui {9ubj.). 
tliink, cenMre^ jmtare, exiatimarc^ ar- 

bitrari, See 257. 
think nothing o^ nihili faeare, 266. 
thigii,/«ni«r, on*, n. 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, qws re«, 36. 
thirst for, •cftr«, ace, 240. 
this being the case^fucs quum ita mnt. 
thousand, miUe, adj. ; pi. milliai subst. 
threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecenii, 
three days, space of, triduam. 
three years, space of, triennium, 
throuffh, expressing the cawe, dgn of 

throw before, prqHeihref jee, Ject (see 

76, IJ. --^ ^ V 

throw off, exuere. 
till, coUrtf eolUf cult. 
till, donee, c^m, auoadt B97, dc. 
time, at that, id Umporio, 
time : at the time of the Latin Gtames, 

Ludia LatinU, 
time, for a lonff, dudvm^ dvu^ jomdn- 

' dum, Ac, See 420. 
times, tw^ or three ( » sereral times),* 

biaterqua, * 

times, two or three ( s not more than),* 

bUterve, 
times, many times as great, multia 

partibua major, 
timid, Hmidna. 

tired :«am — of, Uedei me {gen.^ 
to death (after condemn), capitta, 
to no purpose, nequicquamy fruatra. 



to each other ^after contrary, compare\ 

inter ae. 
togBi^toga, 

together (after to compare), inter ae, 
to-morrow, eraa. 
tongues: to hold their—, 299. 
too much, nimiua {nimiua aomnua, or 

nimium aomni), 
too dear, mmio, 

top o^ aummua, (adj. See 179). 
torch, Ueda, 
tortured : to be — in mind, diacrudari 

anuni, 
towards, adveraua, ergo, 470 : in, 281. 
treachery, proditio. 
treason, proditio, 
treaty,/<»rfu», eria, 
tribune, tribunua, 
triumph, triumphtta, 
triumph in, per triumpkum (ducere), 
triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Gauls, de OaUiatrvumphare, 
troublesome, moleatua, 
Troy, TVtja, 

true : it is —but, ille quidemr-aed, 383. 
truly, vere. 
trustworthy, fdelia. 
truth, veritaa. 

turn iMick, revertere, reoerti, 339. 
turn out, evadere, vaa, 
turn it into a £Eiult, vitio vertare, 242, 

Tuscan, Tkiacua, 

two days, space o( biduum. 



V, 

Unacquainted with, rudia (gen.), 
unbecoming, it is, dedeeet (ace.), 
unburied, whtmiatua, 
under fiivour, band tuA veniA. 
under such an a|;e, 306. 
understand, mtOHgere, lex, lect. 
undertake, anacipere: ( 



engage to do) 



undertake to corrupt, corrtanpendum 

ouacvpere, 
unexpectedly, de improoiao. 
unfriendlv, tntmicu*. 
unless, nwt, 461. 
unless indeed, ruai vera, or forte, 
unless I am mistaken, niaimefalUt, 
unlike, (Haavmilia (dat,), 
unmindful, immemor (gen), 
unskilled in, imperiiua {gen.). 
unteach, dedocere; {taoaceua.) 
unwilling, to be, noUe. 



* Bis nm^vi augabit, muaud tis ruvm netahm. 
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nnworthT, vuUgwu (oU.). 

me, vtf (unu), abL 

hm, make a bad— o^ maU uH (oU.). 

nae, make a perrerae — o( jMnMrMfi/i 

taefol, 11^ 212. 

ntter roaBT fidaehooda, muUa mmHri 
(de),*. 

V. 

Vain, in, naojitkquam; Jhttlra (See 

33). 
Tahie. «Bf<«mare, 264. 
▼aluaole, 



very (with supcrL), vd, 410. 
Tery manv, permuUL 
Tery mncn, ] 



Tery little, p 

Tery, to oe tranalated by magmu or 
fummitf, when the a4j- after * very * 
is tranalated by a anbst. ' Is very 
honarabU,* *magnoh€nori9ii,*2A2, 

yic^viHum. 

Tioleooe, Tit. 

Tirtue, virliM, tirtuiU, 

Tirtuoua. hantttut, 

Tirtuouiiy, honuU, 

Tiait (on iutUuMY adbrt ; (aa ^friend) 
viterti (on mumett, or nai) ecn- 
venire. See 249. 

▼oy>S^ to have a proaperone, ex eenr 
teniid navigare. 



Wage, gerere^ geee, gttC, 

wait, manere, 

wait for, metUxre^ oppertri, prsflobH^ 

wait upon, cortMnlrtf (oee.). 
walk, amindare, 

wall, murttf ; (of a waUed dty) nueniat 
pLt (of a houae) fMuriea, eHe: (of a 
garden, Ac.) tnacerio. 
wanting to be, deeeee (dot,), 
war, in, betto, 

warn, moncre (ii<, ne). Seep. 222. note, 
washed, to be (of an island^, eireumr 
fundi, fuette, 
^ watch over, eavere, ooe, eaud {dal,), 
water, aqua. 
wave, If uefic*, At. 
way, in such a, 4ia(ul). 
wearTi am, teedei me (gen.). 



weight, oiuM^ ertt. 

welC 6en« : ( = rightly), rede. 

whatever, gmcquid, neut. mi eubeL i 

^uicuTioue (adj.), 
wheat, irittcum. 
when, 91mm, quando, 105. '. » as aou 

as) ubi, utj 512. 
whence, ttnefe. 
where, ttfri. 
where yon are, ieHcgfrom where yon 

are, ieUne g to where. 4^;. iehtc. 
where in the world, ubi or ubinam 

gentium. 
whether— or (of two statements left 

doubtful), eU>e — eive : eeu—eeu. 
whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119; numiineingie 

dependent questions), 
which (of /wo), tUer. 
whip with rods, virgia cadere; eecUi, 

eeee. 
white, albue. 
whither, quo. 
why. cor, quare, 105. 
whole, tolue, univereue. (See 179.) 
will, airainst my, invUue. Against tha 

wDl of Caius, inmio Caio. 
willing to be, veUe. 
wind, ventuM. 
wine, vinum. 
winter (as ad^.\ hibemue. 
wisdom, eaptentia. 
wise, eapiene. 
wish, vdle, 142. 
wish well to, cupere dUeui. 
with, cum. 

with, after, *todo* de. 
with, after *tomake a beginnuig,* a, ab. 

with-JintheeatimationU^^Xm 

I inthepresenceo^ J *^*-> 

without, ernes or adj. expere (gen.). 

without, to be, carere (oM.). 

without beinff heard, tnaudUue, a, urn. 

without : berore partie. eubei., non, er 
aome other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, c. neque, ui non, qum, 

without after nunquam and befon 
particip. eubet. qum wUH euUff^ 
88, c. 

woli^ nipue. 

wonder at, admirari, • 

wonderful, nUrue. 

wont, to be, toferc, eoliiue eum. 

wooL^ono. 

word, verbum, 

word for word, ad verbum. 

wonriiip, to, cdere, edUf euU. 
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irorid, mundtu: orbU terrm or terra" 

ftnn* 
wortd, in the (after tuperl.), vd, 410. 
worthy, dignvs {abl.), 
would have been (better), > fuU^ not 
would be (tedious^ Ac), ) JuweL 
wound, vulnu», ens. 
wound, ferire, ieerCf 299 
wretched, miaer, m^ urn. 



write (news), pertcribtre. 



Ycisterday, fieri, 
young, juvenU, 
youth (a time of), juvetUue^ HHet ju^ 

vtmia, 
Tovth (« bodr of), JicMii/fi«. 8ee 339. 



IJNDEX II, 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Words followed by (a) are distinguished from their synonymec 



A,ali,ah8,348. 

ab hinc : not wUh ordlnalt. Place qfy 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis stare ; facere ; sentire, 348. 

a manu seryus, 348. 

abdicare magistratum, or se magis- 
tratu, 308. 

abesse (s), 2!^. r. (propius). ^ 

ac, atgue (s), 4, d. 

acceoR (hue — quod or ut), 513. 

accendere (feV, 299. h. 

accidere (sj, 374, d. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

ACCUSATIVE of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept after/a<«H, dicerty opvuari^ dc. 
J). 56, 8. 
es (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 69. 

adesse (s), 227. q. 

adiroere (s), 386. 

adire(8), 294, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

adspergere aliqnid alicui, or aliquem 
aliqut re, 233. 

8Bdes (s), 356, y. 

squalls, 212, z. 

asqui boni facere. 185t. 

iBtemus (s), p. 49j c. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, u. 

lUiquando (8), J^^ 

aliquantum (s), s 

aliud-aliud, 38. 

aliud alio (fertur), 400, d. 

am are (s), p. 68, a. 

ambulatum est, 296. 

amittere (s), 56, n. 

amnis (s), 472, o. 

amoBnuB (s), 212, v. 



an, m avngU musHons^ 120, f. 

an non (s), 122, b. 

an quisquami p. 139, c 

anima, -us (s), 92, c. 

apparere (sV 150, w. 

appeilare (s), 61, i 

aptus (s), 212. 

astrum (s), 51. 

audis seu JanCf 272, p. 

aut (s), 456. 

auziliarijs), 222, k. 

ave (s), 281, s. 

avere (s), 420. 

avis (s), 480, u. 



Beatus (s), 443. 
bibere (s), 257, k. 

bona tu& venia, 428. 
boni consulere, 185. 
BUT qfler nemo, nuUus, Ac. 44. 



C. 

cadere (s), 299, i. 

calibre (s), 386. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s), 273. h. 

caritas (s), 281. r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cavSre alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab bH 

quo, 233. 
censere (s), 257, z. 
certiorem facers, 187. - 



t Bis tibqub augdni, minuet bis txbvb notatnm. 
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CHARGE in the aee. if expressed by a 

neui, pron., 194. 
circamdare urbem muro, > 032 
circumdare muram urbl, J 
civiTAs in appos. to the jf>lural name of 

a people: Carmonenses, qiue eat 

eivitas, 138, k. 
claudus altera pede, 276. 
CGspi (a), 150. X. 
CGBptua eat, 150, z. 
cornea (a), 185, z. 
comiaaatio (a), 428, b. 
committere u^ 479. 

COMPABATIVE ofon ADVEB8, p. 37, V. 

compUare, 267, a. 
componere (a), 222, r. 
conceaaumeat fa), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL firma of the infin., p. 

160, z. 
conferre (a), 22!^ r. 
coNSBavBNca in per/, subj. for im- 

perf., 418.t 
conaora (a), 185, z. 
conaolere alicui : in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (a), 222, r. 
contingere (a), 374, d. 
convenire (a). 249, f. 
conyivlain (a), 428, b. 
creber (a), 410, n. 
crederea, 426. 
credor (when right), 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cujua ea temperantiae, 56. 
culpa (a), 242. g. 
cuncti (a), 443. 
cupere (a), 420. 
cur (a), 1&, f. 
curare allquid faciendum, 351. 

D. 

damnare voti, votia. 201, a. 

damnare capitia, 20l. 

damnor a noUnte eaae bono, not LaHn, 

^ 162, y. 

dapea (a), 428, b. 

de facie noaae, ) 

de improviao, >521. 

de inauatrid, ) 

debere (b\ 126, f. 

deeaae (a), 227, r. 

defendere, 374. 

delictum (a), 428, c. 

OBMONaTmATiYB PBON. someiimes ex- 
pressed after auiN, p. 30, mxAe e. 
See 88, (a). 



deaitua eat, 160, y. 

deaperatUB, 229. 

deterior (a), 410. 

dicere (a), 177, q. 

diligere (a), p. 68, a. 

diu (a), 420. 

dolere (a), 621. a. 

dominua (a), 180. 

dono dare, 242, (3V 

donum (aV, 242, h.' 

dubito. See Q^ueationa, 9 14. 

dudum (a}, 420. 

dulcia, 211, v. 

dum, 494. 

dummodo (ne), 494. 



E re me& eat, 642. 

®^» , \ 400. e. 
ecquia. J '""» ^ 

edere (a), 257. 

eeere (a), 273, h. 

ego creaor, v>hen correct, 474, r. 

eo inaolentiaB, 612. 

epulse (a), 428, b. 

ergo, toithgen., 207. 

eaae honor! alicui, 242. 

eat infinitum, 426. 

et ia (idem, Ac), 385. 

evenine, 374, d. 

■YEB, how translated, p. 141, k. 

ez pedibua laborare, 642. 

ezcedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

ezcipere (a), 299, a. 

eximere (a), ^. 

ezpilare (a), ^jg- 

ezapectare (a), zZf, z. 



fac ut, 639. 

lacere de, 291; Ulcctb non poasini 

quin, 89. 
facturoa poUicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (a), 38, z. 
fallit me, 209. 
familiaritemti, 466. 
fanum (a), 356, y. 
feri (a), 177, q. 
iaaeat, 124, d. 
fauatua (a), 443. 
feliz (8), 443. 



t Potius dizeriro, ubi de re pneteritft agatur, perfectum aubjunctlvi maglf 
flpantum/ocfi affeetare ; imperfectum mentem et consOiym agentis. Ollnther. 
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festinare (s), 177, m 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

flagltare (b), 257. 

fluviua (sY 472, v. 

forsitan, 494. 

ibrtior quun pnidentior, 452; w. 

freqaens (s), 41C^ n. 

frustn (a), 32| v. 
fugit me, 200. 
foTt utUiuB, Ac., 426. 
fuDdamental nue for the sequence of 
tenses, 40. 

rUTVMM SUBJUNOT^ 41. 



gandere (s), 621, a. 
gestin (s), 420. 
sratus (s), 212, t. 

H. 

• 

hasres ex dnxiante, dc, 556. 

haud (8), p. 70. h. 

baud scio an, il6. 

haud scio ah nemo, wtronger Oum haud 

scio an quiamusm. h Ihe latter 

form correct? See note on Diff. 

if /tfiom. 25. 
heruajs), 180. 

hie, 377, Ao»ra2afit|^te(Ae nu>re rtuM/te 
. wordi 378, hs to id demo jtotieei- 

mifm ojMme^ 378, h (3). 
homo (s), 38» y. 
hostis (8), 221, z. 

I. 

icere (s), 299, i. 

id, nw to be need ae nam, to *to be* 

tDhen a euJbat. foUowe, but to agree 

wUh that eubet.^ p. 135, m. 
id etatls 163, 0. 
ID Quoo/or quod ofify, adde emphaeie, 

p. 27, note *. 
idem (Boifo). 387. 
idem est qui (or ac, atque), 46, b. 
idoneus (s), 212* ; qui, 486. 
iffnoscerejfs), 428, c. 
iUe, 49, 37/, 4kc. : toUh quidem in var^ 
. Hal coneeeeUmaf followed by a *btUt* 

383. 
imperare (s). 78, w. 
impertire aliquid alicui; or allquem 

allquft re, p. 86, c. 
in ante diem, 630. 
in dies, 69, t. 



Inoendere (s). 299, h. 

inclpere (s), 150, z. 

Incolurais (s), 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem, p. 86. 

incusare (s), p. 72, ro. 

indigere (s), 257. 

induere, 233. 

inimicus (s), 212, z. 

iNFiKiTiyB, with participle or eubat, in 

the nom. 6y attraetumf 54. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inq>ergere aliquid alicui or allquem ali- 

iquft re, p. 86, d, 
instar : vhen to be uaed^ 207. 
inter se contrarla, 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (s), 402 ; in neg. eenieneeOf eef 

note ff . 
interesse (s), 227, q. 
interest Cteeronie 

wrong, 152j^. 



esse doquentie. 



interficere (s), 306. 

interim (s), 402. 

invenire (s), 177, o. 

ipse ( = exactbj), 308. 

IPSE, triOipere. j^ron,, when in the nom., 

when tn obhque caae, 368. 
IFSB, hardly coer in the nom. {in Cic.) 

after appended met, p. 131, c. 
inBci (b),222. 
is sum qui, 483. 
is (ea, id), the ueual pron. for the third 

pereon vAere there ie no enuahaeiOf 

nodietinctiontobemarked, s7, u. 
iste, Oiat qf yowre, 377 (c). 
iste, in lbttbrs, refert to the place 

vA^re ow^e eorretpondent reaidte, 

382. 
i8tinc,387. 
tto justum, ft est, 4bc., 451. 

J. 

jampridem cupio. 413. 

JVBBBS (ace. with inf.; nt uAen u$ed> 

absolutely), p. 80, h. 
jucunde yivi non potest, 504. 
lucundus (sX 211, ▼. 
juyare (s), 222, k. 



L. 

Istari, 521. 

latet me, or mlhi (& 

libenter{-^ tike to), 49 

libertinus > /.x cct 

Ubertus (WjOOI. 

licet (8), 124, d. 

licet esse beatum, or beato, 163; b^ a 
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Hoet {aWkough), 45L 
locare aliquid faciendum, 
locare (s), 480, y. 
loqui rs), 177, q. 
ludis Latinis, 311. 
higere (s), 521, a. 



M. 

maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto, Ac, 280, q. 

major annis yigintt, Ac., Q,. on f 42. 

male audire, 492. 

mandare (s), 78, w. 

me (misermn) qui, 486, i. 

mederi (s), 2^ L 

medicina },. «-- , 

medicamentum J W» -»'>'• 

memini (s), 62, q. 61, 1. 

memini le^re, 426. 

mens (s), £f2, c. 

metoere (ne, v/), 95 ; 8. 99, e. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

miserari f 

misereri > (s), 201, r. 

miseret me > 

modo, 494. 

moBDia (a), 233. 

mcerere (s), 621, 

monere t, tt/ ; n« ; ace with in/,, 189, k. 

monere (s), 222, i. 

munus (a), ^42, h. 

mums (8), 233. 



N. 
nam cmpended tointermgatieeSy p. 140, 

ne quia (no^, ufj • 

nemo), when a purpose is 

ne quid (m>^ ut I expressed mthmU 

nihil), f emphasis on the 

ne unquam {not, negative, 80. 

ut nunquam), J 
ne = that after verbs of fear, 95. 
ne — quidem, 186. 
nedicam, 443. 
necare (s), 308. 
necesse est. 504. 
necne (s), 122, b. 
nedum fut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443: n^minls, nemine; 

see note p. 129. 



neque, with tsrb = without, 620. 

nequicquam (s), 33, ▼. 

neacio quia, 3)94. 

neacioan, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477. 

nihi aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 450. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle = would not^ 541. 

nomen est mihi Caio, 239. 

non (s), p. 70, h. 

non possum quin {forfacere non pos- 
sum quin; or, non possum non 
with infin.) ^lould not be imitated, 
[Cicero quotes non possum 
quin exclamem, from Plautus.] 

non quod, or quo — sea, 492. 

non desunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum {or sed) etiam, 257. 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (s), 402. 

noscere (s), 365. 

NOSTKUM, VESTRUM, after partUtves, 
and with omnium, 372 

nullus dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam esse, 222, m. 



OB, in oberro. Ac, =a7n6,-l/i^2, 248, r. 

obedire (s), 222. 

obire mortem, &c. (s), 249, u. 

obviam ire, 512. 
occidere (s), 308. 
opene pretium est, 532. 
opltulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s), 126, £ 
oportet me facere, > ^^r 
oportet (eco) faciam, > 
opperiri (s), 229, & 
oppetere mortem (s), 249, u. 
oppidum (s), 63, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242, 1. 
optare (s), 420, opto ut p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, f. 170, i. . 
opus est properato. 177. 
opus absolutum habeo, 364. 



t MoruOf s to team a person to do somethmgy sometimes takes infin. instead 
of ui with 8ubj.~-Cic. hardly evefr uses the infin. If any particular tuljtd It 
named t^^ratio ipsa Momn*, amieiHas «omfababb. 
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OU«aff or TBB PEftFBCT WITH < HAYS 

nr MODBBH x.ANairAOB8, p. 130, a. 
*•"*"" JW.B51. 



Mea tot dlzerim, 428. 

|Mrlra(8).?22. 

pamm (•), 402. 

pttiiet (b), 233. 

rABTiciFLAi. •visTAXTiyB, Caation 

26. See also p. 151, e. 
rABTiciPLBs Of ava ahd dus, 1 46, p. 

126. 
VAsnctvLBa of deponent Yerba, 365. 

pqor (a), 410. 

vamr. avaj. (for impeiC) tn a eoiwe- 

guenee with ut, 418 : in M. narr, 

p. 161, z. 
PKB80HAL PBOK. KXPaxasxD, 10^^ there 

it a ditttiietion betwcentwo aetions 

^the same joeraon, p. 17, note. 
peraaadere (a), 222, i. 
peranaaum eat mini, 291. 
perauaaiaaimum habeo (&mO, 291, z. 
petere (a), 267.* 
pletaa (a), 281, r. 
plerique: plerorumque plerarumque, 

tudfbwuL 291. 
polUceri (a), 17, 1. 
poUiceri, frith injbi. Jut, 16, a. 
ponere (a). 480, y. 
poacere (s), 267.* 
poaaum (a), 125, e. 
poat— anifoa quam exceaaerat { or ex- 

ceaalt, 310, a. 614. 
poathabere aliqu^d alieui, 227. 
poatqoam, 512. 
poatnUire (a). 257.* 
potare. 257, k. 

poteatatem aui fiEicere, 451. 

pnemium (a), 242. 
prasaens, >227 a 

prsaentemeaae^'^^'* **' 
pneatolari (a), 227, z. 
pnateiit (non me}, ^9. 
.prohendeie (a), 492. 

umtrrqfUrBiineonnectiontrithftUy 
p.l4<t 



PBsanrroiKiiMFSBP. rABBvn^Eng' 

«^««r6, 135, e. 
FBKSKNT or pxEP. BVEJ. in conntctttm 

with infin. where the general rwda 

would require imperf, or pluperf., 

469. 
pridem (a), 420. 
prim-um, o (a), 83, a. 
probmm (a), 242, i. 
( pro re naU, ) 

Jprovirlli, f542. 

C pro eo ac mereor, 3 
pro tuk temperantU, 66. 
proelium (a), 34% t. 
profagua (a), 276, n. 
projicere ae alieui ad nedea; or ad 

aHeuJuM pedea, p. 89, note 1. 
promitto (a), uj 
properare (a), 177, m. 
propter, 211. 

propiua (dat. or ace), 512. 
propiuaabeaae, 319. 
proaper (s), 443. 

prozime, 512. 

prozlmua, 211. 

pugna (a), 348, t. 

purgandi sui cau8&, 334. 

putarea {you would have thauf^^ 426L 



qus rea, 36. 

que quum ita aint, 492. 

qus tua eat temperantia, 56. 

quam pro (q/%er compar.), 409, f 

quam nuUua, 492. 

quam ut ait, &c, {after compar.), 486. 

qiam brevisaime, &c., 410. 

quam omitted qfter ampliua, dc, 552, k. 

2SS3?rl*"- ««"""«"• 

quanta maxima poteat esse, <&c., 410 

quare,. 105, f. 

quaai, 494. 

queo (s), 125, e. 

quid statia, 164, fi, 

quid faceren 7 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note e, p. 30, and 

note d, p. 215. 
quin qfler verbs qf doubting, Ae., In 

negative senienceSf 85, 86. 
quippe (qui). 482, a. 
quia eat qui 1 477. 
quia aum qui 1 483. 
quiaquam, 389, 390, (>). 
si quiaquam, 391, w. 
quiaquam: aneat— qull 477. 
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fQlaque: doedaaimns quuqiUt 399. 
quiYlB (s), 390, n. 
quo, 63, without eompar^ p. 216, & 
quo amentiiB» 612. 
quoad ejus, Ac, 612. 
quod scianL 66. 
quominus, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, Ac., 174. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

quotusquiaque eat, qui (aubj.), 477. 
quum interrogaretur, not interroeatua 
eaaet. 41& a. 



re » forth, 249. y. (» ipi 7) 
recipere (a), 308, a. 
recordari,pJ2:(a),201,q. 
redira (a), 330, p. 

BBLATITX PBONOUK, w/uH it dotB OOt 

(utrte with its proper oMttudaU^ 48. 
remediuin (a), 257, 1. 
reminlaci (a), 201, q. 
reperire (a), 177, o. 
reperiuntur, Ac, qui, 477. 
rea ita ae habet, 451. 
reum facere, 187. 
reua, tto meaning^ 188; f. 

rivua (a), 472, t. 
rogare (a), 257.* 



aalntare (a), 249, t 

aalve (a), ^31, a. 

aalTua (a), 642. 

aanare (a), 222. 1. 

aaneuia (a), 299, f. 

iupieiitior Calo, J jar «» 

aapientior quam Caiua, r*'®» ™- 

aaUa, 612. 

aatiua, ex. 34. 

BCire (a), 385. 

ae (^Un interted by Cie, qfUr velle, p. 

65. r. 
aecundum diqdem decemere, 604. 
aecurua (a), 542. 
aempiternua (a), 123, c. 
aenait delapaua. 149, u. 
aententii (ex), 17. 
Bi BtohetherfP, 158, t. 
ai hoc dicaa, p. 153, h. 
■i (mood), 461, t. 



e, 15(a); ( 



aiqufaquam,}^*'^- 

aive, aeu, 456, a. 

aidua (a), 61. 

ailere (a), 299, g. 

aimiUa tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, s.) 

aimulac, dc, 612. 

aimulare, 16 (a) ; (a), 17, m.* 

ain mi tin if, ^^ 

Bin autem, 

ain aecua, 

ain aliter, , 

Bine 0^19110 or o/t^u^ whmrightf 390, 1 

aine omni curt, wrong, 391, w. 

ainere (a), 632.« 

apoliare (a), 273. 
atella (a), 67. 
Btipendium mereri, 308. 
Buadere (a), 222, i. 
auayia (a), 212, V. 

auccendere (a), 299, h. 

auccunrere (a), 222, k. 

aumere (a), 492. 

auccenafire (a), 222. 

Bummua mona, 179. 

BuxTT Q.UI putent, 46 and 477. 

8VPXBLATIVB oul othtr odij. plaeedin 

the relat, moteadqfin the prmdpat 

elauee, 63. 



tacere (a), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abeat ut— ut, 634. 

templum (a), 356, y. 

timere (a), 99, e. . 

triplicem adem inatruere, 456. 

trucidare (a), 306. 

-to, -tote {imptratxoe forme in\ 48(^ x 

tueri, 374. 

tatua (a), 642. 



U. 

ubi terrarum, ) ^19 

ubinam gentium, 5 ^ * 

unlverai (a), 443. 

unquam, 402. 

ut = a« eoon ae ; when, 512. 

ut = that not, 96. 

ut omitted, 417, d. 

UT Kx, when need for ne, 77, noia. 

ut quiaque -- ita, 407. 

at qjunt, 319. 
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ntarttbet (bYJM, u. 
ntenrls (sV, 390^ u. 
nUoam, 494. 
vtpot« qui, 482. 



V. 

vacat mihi. 154 : 337. 
▼alere apua aliquem, 463. 
▼apulareab 291. 

v«hin (ttt) judloet, 417, b 
fittt.imiU^Ml. 



Yene8ibL242. 
veniam dare, 428, e. 
yerbi canst, 443. 
vererl (s), 99, e. 
videri, 150, w. 
▼irW.38,y. 
Yia, ded. p. 69, noU g. 
▼iaere (s), 249, a. 
vitium (a), 242, g. 
▼itlo rertere. Ac., 242. 
Yix credideiiin, 428.* 
Yocare (a), 61, i. 
Yoiucrea (a), 480. n. 



D. APPLXTON S CO^ PTTBLISSHSRS, 



ARNOLD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK; 

«1t¥01>lBT.T.Tn> ASCD BIWSXTTKNi Aim ADAPTSB TO TBB OLLKtrDOBlV lOXKOS OV 



Bt ALBEBI* HABEN£8S,'A. 1£ 
12mo. 802 pages. Price 75 Cents. . 

This book is desigtied to take the place of the American edition of 
Arnold's First and Second Latin Book, issned five years since. Under 
the labors of the present author, the -work of Arnold has nndergone 
radical changes, and been adapted to the Ollendorff improved method 
of instruction, and is superior to the former work in its plan and all of 
the details of instruction. 

From N. W. Bxnbdiot, Prifu Orammar Sehodt BoehMter VMverMty. 
** Having thoroughly examined Harknees* Araold^s First Latin Book, and watched 
the reenlts of its introdaction into several seminaries of leaning in this section of the 
State, I can safely say that I consider it superior to any of the primary Latin works with 
which I am acquainted. Its plan and ezecntion are each as to render eoxyct instruction 
in the Latin language, In its initiatory steps, practicable to a greater number of teachers 
than have hitherto been accustomed to instruct in that department, and such as to lay 
open the practical benefits of such instruction to very many who have not heretofore 
been thought to be in drcomstances to derive any benefit flrom attention to classical 
studies." 

JVom W. E. TouEAV, Instructor in Protidenoe Eigh School 

" I have used * Amold^s First Latin Book, remodelled and rewritten,* by Mr. Hark- 
ness, in my classes during tiia past year, and I find it to be a work not so much 're- 
modelled and rewritten' as one cnHrely nmc, both in its plan and in its adaptation to 
the wants of the beginner in Latin.** 

From J. B. Boisb, Profeisor of Anei&nt Langttagofy in MUMgan Vhioortity. 

t< I have examined your First Book in Latin, and am exceedingly pleased both with 
the plan and execution. I shall not fail to use my influence towards introducing it into 
the classical schools of this State.** 

From GxoBGB Capboit, Principal of WofcesUr High School. 

" I have examined the work with care, and am happy to say that I find it superior 

toany-rimilarworkwithwhichlam acquainted. I shall recommend it to my next 

class.** 

From Mb. A. P. 8. Stbwabt, Principal oflToUon High School 

" The cleamoss with which principles are stated and Illustrated, and especially the . 
syntax in which the nature and the relations of the different elements of a sentence are 
more fully developed than in works of sirai]a^ji';ind, have struck me as being among its 
chief excellencies. It is better suited to the wants of beginners than any other work 
with which I am acquainted.** 

From PaoF. Qammbll, of Broken Uhivereity. 

**The book seems to me, as I anticipated it would be, a valuable addition to the 
works now in use among teachers of Latin in the schools of the United StatQB, flSd for 
many of them it will undoubtedly form an advantageous substitute.** 
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LINCOLN'S LIVY. 
SvaonoNS noM tbb Fan Firx Boobb^ togxthkb ^whb ths TwEsrr- 
Fnunr and TwsirrT-Saooin) Books vxtosl Wnn Evoloh Notks worn 
m un of Soboou and Coubgbb. With an aooomfanting Plan 
OF Bom^ AND A Map of ths PAa&AGB of Hannibal. 

BY J. H LUrOOLET, 

Pr^ftmot qf Latin Lanffuag4 and I4i0rakir€ in Brown Umioertify. 

12mo. Prioe |1 00. 

The text of this edition is chiefly that of Alschefski ; where other 
readings have been preferred, the reasons for the preference are usually 
given in the Notes. The Notes have been prepared with special refer- 
ence to the grammatical study of the language ; it is hoped, however, 
that they will also be found to embrace aU necessary information 
relating to history, geography, and antiquities. 

ThiB edition has already been adopted in nearly all the colleges of 
the countrii 

From Pbof. Jobksov, qflfew York Uhiwrtitif, 

** I CSB st present only mj thst your edition pleases me maeh. I shall give ft to 
one of mjoIasBes next week. I am prepared to find it just what was wanted." 
From Psor. Kingslbt, qf TdU OoOege, 

** I have not yet been able to read the whole of yoor work, bat have examined it 
enoogh to be sattslied that it is Jodidondy prepared, and well adapted to the purpose 
intended. We nse it for the present year, in connection with the editi<m that has been 
QMd for several years. Most of the class, however, have proeored your edition ; and it is 
probable that next year it wUI be osed by aU." 

From Pbot. Ttlbx, qfAmhortIt College. 
**The Notes seem to me to be prepared with much care, teaming and tasto; the 
grammatical illnstrations are nnnsaally ftill, blthfol, and able. The book has been used 
by oar Freshman dass, and will, I doubt not, come into general nse in onr colleges." 

From Paor. Paokabd, of Bowdoiw CcUege, 

** I have recommended yoor edition to oar Freshman Class. I have no doabt itiat 
your labors will give a new Impolse to' the study of this charming classic." 
From Jos. Nioksbson, Prin. ^Aoadomy^ OUmanton, K, H. 

** I consider your edition of livy, by Lincoln, to be the most excellent of all before 
the pnblic. The text is the best approved, and the Notes indicate great care and study 
In their preparation." 

** Professor Lincoln has performed his daty as editor in a very creditable manner 
giving evidence of nnpretending but aocnrate scholarship, and a cimsoientious regard 
for the rights of othera''— iVbr^A American. Bedew. 

"This volume gives cheering evidence that a higher tone of philology is appearing 
among us, and every Mend of classical learning will welcome it as a valuable auxlliaiy 
in awakening new interest in the critical study of the Latin authors"— J7i&2»olAeoa 
Sacra. « 



JD. AFFLSTON f CO^ FCSLISHSRiS. 



GREEK OLLENDORFF. 
BY A. a ksndbigb; d. d. 

Frqf€B§or <^Greds Lanffuoffs and LUerature in (^ Vniwrtiiif t^Soehuler, 
Vol 12ma 371 pi^es. Price |1. 

This is a progressive ezhibition of the principles of the Greek 
Grammar, designed for beginners in Greek, and as a book for exercises 
in academies and colleger 

There is probably no elementary treatise upon the Greek language 
extant which has^ in so short a time, seenred so large a share of the 
eonfidence, popular favor, and patronage of educators throughout the 
country, as this work. It seems exactly fitted lor the purpose intended, 
viz., by instilling into the minds of the young the more simple elemen- 
tary principles of the language, thus to prepare them for a more exten- 
sive and familiar acquaintance with the ancient Greek Classics. 

" We think the author pnnaee the only philoiophieal method of teachingthte Itok- 
gnage."— (Z>ioMr) Mominff Star, 

"It is an excellent publication, and is admirably adapted to the parposes in view.**— 
yisw Orieana See, 



XENOPHON'S MEMORABILIA OF SOCRATES. 

BY PBOF. BOBBINS, MmpLXBintT Goxxses. 
1 Vol 12^0. 420 pages. Price $1. 

The text of the present edition is that of Kuhner, with occasional 
alterations in pointing and things of minor importance. Where it ap- 
peared desirable, various readings have been given in the notes, and 
reasons for the one adopted briefly stated. • 

From FBor. Habxisok, UMversUy of Vtrffinia. 
'*The Notes contain in much detail, the grammatical and other explanations, whidi 
it wonld be convenient for the learner to have placed before him, instead of having to 
refer to varions books. I have no doubt that the notes are very carefhlly prepared, and 
in accordance with the best authorities.'* . 

Pram Fkop. A. 8. Paokabdi, Soiodoin OoUege, 
** I have examined the work somewhat, and am pleased with it, as being creditable 
to onr American scholarship. I shall recommend it to my classes.** 
From Fsor. Wil H. Allbn, Girard OoUege. 
** It is a veiy handsome and valnable edition of that admirable work, with copious 
notes, index, and a biography of Socrates, and It will prove highly acceptable to classical 
•cholars and teachers.** 

From pBor. Qso. BirBBOwas, LqfayetU CoUeffs. 
" I have been highly gratified, on examining the work, not only with the way in 
which it is got np, bat with the editorial labor which is snch as to leave nothing to be 
desired by the student, and makes this edition a truly valuable addition to onr classical 
mefatoie.*' 
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THE WORKS OF HORACK 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND 

COLLEGES, 

BY J. L. LINCOLN, 

Prqfemor qf tkt LaU^ Language and Idieraku^ in Brown UtUverHiv. 

1 YoL 12mo. Price $1 25. 

The text of thU edition is that of Orelli, in the edition of 1843-44 
the comparatively few readings of Orelli, not adopted, are given at the 
foot of the page. The most important various readings are also given 
in foot-notes. The method pursued in the preparation of the Notes ia 
the same as that followed by the Editor in his edition of livy, except 
so fnr as it is modified by the character of the present author, and by 
the fact that his writings belong to a later stage in a course of classical 
studies. While the grammatical study of. the language has been kept 
in view, it hfui been a cherished objoct to take advantage of the means 
so variously and richly furnished by Horace for promoting the literary 
culture of the student. 

From an articU written hy Psor. P^^v^a qfthe UnioersUy qf HeideXberg, and Pub' 
lUhed in the BHdOberg Annals o/Lit&raturs, 
" There aro already several AnMrican editions of Horace, intended for the ttse of 
schools ; of one of these, which has passed through many editions, and has also been 
widely circnlated in England, mention has been formerly made in this journal ; but 
that one we may not put upon equality with the one now before us, inasmuch as this 
has taken a different stand-point, which may serve as a sign of progress in this depart- 
ment of study. The Editor has, it is true, also intended his work for the use of schools, 
and has sought to adapt it in all its parts to such a use ; but still, without losing sight of 
this purpose, he has proceeded throughout with more independence. In respect to the 
text, all the ^demands whioh could be made of the editor are fully met, and yet the 
limits observed which are necessary in a school edition. In an Introduction which 
precedes the text, the Editor gives a sketch of the Life of Horace, with a critique of 
his writings, which is well suited to the purpose of the whole work, and is, in our view, 
entirely satisfactory. In the preparation of Notes, the Editor has faithflilly observed 
tlie principles laid down In his Preface ; the explanations of the poet's words commend 
themselves by a compressed brevity, which limits itself to what is most essential, and 
by a sharp precision of expression ; and references to other passages of the poet, and 
also tu grammars, dictiounrles, &c., are all wanting; all other learned apparatus is omit- 
ted, on grounds which need no lengthened explanation. The entire outward execution ol 
the work merits special and thsnkftil acknowledgment^ 

From GxoROx Tioknoe, LL. D., Botton, 
" I received a few days since a copy of Horace you have lately published. As I have 
found leisure since, 1 have read with your notes some of the portions I best like, and 
[iftve been struck with the correctness of your readings, and the condensed, faltliftel 
learning and good taste of the commentary. It seems to me that you have succeeded 
oncommonly well in your purpose." 
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BAX>OIS* Onunmaize Anglaise. 1 yol. 12ino $1 00 

Key to ditto. 50 

CHOnQXTZTTS Fzench Oonvenatioiis and Dialogues. ISzno. . 50 

Toong liadies' Guide to French OompoBition. 76 

COLIjOT'S Dramatio French Reader. 12mo 1 00 

COUTAN, A., Ohoix de Poesies. 12mo. 1 00 

DE FIVA'S Elementary French Reader. 16mo. ....... 50 

■ Olassio do. 12mo. ....... 1 00 

Le Nouveau Testament Par J. F. OstervalcL 82mo. ..... 26 

OUiENDORFF'S New Method of Iieaming French. By Jewktt. 1 00 

Method of Iieaming French. By V. Value. 1 00 

SET to each voL 76 

First Lessons in French. By GkW. Greene. 18mo. 60 

OOMFANION to Ollendorff's French. Ry G. W.jGbxenb. 12mo. 76 
ROEMSR'S First French Reader. 12mo 1 Oo' 

Second do. 12mo. 1 25 

ROWAN'S Modem French Reader. 12nio. 75 

SPIER'S and Surenne's Complete French and English and Eng- 
lish and French Dictionary. With PronondAtion, iaa^ ka. One large 8va ToL of 
1490 pp. Half morocco. 6 00 

This ii the most complete, aoearat« and reliable Dictionary of theae Lugiutfes paUkhed. Bwry Franeh 
word b«ing ac«ou)panied bv aa an exact pronunciation a« can be repreaented by correapondin^ aoDDda, aiid 
Tiee vem. It cun taint a roll vocabularv of the namea of peraona and plaeaa, mythologic^ and -'"Mi^ii', 
aucieatand modern, and embodiea aeveral thouaaad new phraaea and idionaa. 

SURENNE'S French and English Pronounoiag Dictionary. 12ma 1 60 

Abridged ditto. 16mo. 90 

VOLTAIRE'S Histoire de Oharles XIL Par Surenne. 18mo. . . 60 

SPANISH. 

BUTLER'S Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase Book. 18mo. 60 

DON QUIXOTE, (in SpaniBh.) 12mo 126 

GIL BLAS, (in Spanish.) 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. 

Y elasqaeg add T. Slmon6. 12mo. .« .160 

KEY to ditto 76 

MANDEVILLE'S Primary Reader, (in Spanish.) 12mo. ... 26 

Second do. do. 12mo. ... 88 

TOLON'S Elementary Spanish Reader. 12mo. 63 

▼ELASQUEZ* New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. 12mo. . . 1 26 
Spanish Phrase Book. 18ixio. 88 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning English applied to 

the Spanish. By Profeason Palenzaela and Garennow 12ma 2 00 

KEY to ditto T6 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning French applied to - 

the Spanish. By Prof Simond. 

SEOANE'S Neuman and Baretti's Spanish and English and Eng- 
lish and Spanish Dictionary. By Yelaequez. With Pronunciation, dm., dea One 
large 8vo.ToL of 1400 pp 6 00 

The pronunciation of the Caatilian language is so clearly aet forth in thla XXetionaiy M to raader it well- 
nigh impossible for any person who can read English readily to fail of obtaining the true aonnda of the SpanWi 
words at sight. It alao contains in both languages the exact equiralenta and eorraq^ndeata of th« worda In gen- 
eral use, both in their literal and metaphorical acceptations. 

• AN Abridgement of the above nearly ready. . 

I MARSEPS Book-Keeping, (in Spanish.) ,. 1 50 
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■—. .Belept Orations. Notes by Johnson. 12mo. . . . * \ 

'E£INDRIC!E'SGr^y>ek Ollendorff 12mo ' 

KUHNERjS Slem^^tary Greek Grammar. By Profs. Edwards *< 
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